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Preface 
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Résumé 


Il est probable que, dans la littérature portant sur l'anthropologie, aucun 
peuple n'a été étudié avec plus d'attention que les Indiens Kwakiutl de la 
Colombie-Britannique. A lui seul, Franz Boas a rédigé plus de cinq mille 
pages à leur sujet. Beaucoup d'autres savants ont aussi contribué à faire 
connaitre le peuple Kwakiutl, mais à travers cette vaste littérature, on 
ne peut trouver la moindre description ethnographique d'un village 
Kwakiutl. Cette étude comblera le vide actuel. 

La táche principale de l'ethnographie est de présenter une description 
holistique du mode de vie d'un peuple. On essaie de faire connaitre les 
modalités, le niveau et la vigueur de la vie humaine de ce village Kwakiutl 
sur l'ile de Gilford et ses rapports avec les villages de méme origine. On 
décrit certaines facettes de la vie qu'on analyse et explique dans les détails; 
tandis qu'on traite de diverses autres d'une façon superficielle et que 
certaines enfin sont complètement passées sous silence. 

La deuxiéme táche de l'ethnographie, quoique tout aussi importante, 
est de produire un catalogue des études contemporaines sur le peuple 
Kwakiutl. Ceci comble le pressant besoin d'une publication où l'on pour- 
rait se familiariser avec les traits saillants du systéme social Kwakiutl 
contemporain ainsi qu'avec certains aspects de l'histoire ancienne des 
Kwakiutl. 

Les chapitres d'introduction décrivent la situation de la bande de l'ile 
Gilford et l'dentifient sur le plan culturel, écologique, linguistique, 
démographique et historique. Le reste de l'étude décrit et analyse les 
différents aspects de la vie du village, comprenant les caractéristiques 
économiques, personnelles, inhérentes à la personalité, les voisinages de 
cultures, les rapports entre la famille et la société, et le cycle de vie. On y 
décrit les traits saillants de chacun de ces aspects, de même que d'autres 
facettes du système social. Tout le livre met en relief le conflit comme 
trait distinctif d'une action réciproque normale. D'une façon aussi 
apparente mais moins explicitement soulignée, apparaissent les normes 
de conduite d’après lesquelles les membres du village se plaisent à agir et 
dont ils se servent pour apprécier la conduite des autres. Telles sont les 
deux dimensions de base du comportement entre les personnes qu'on a 
mises en valeur dans toute l'ethnographie et qui compénétrent d'autres 
unités topiques. 


Diverses táches viennent s'ajouter accessoirement à la principale qui 
est de décrire le village contemporain et d'en relater son histoire. L'une 
de ces tâches est de corriger, quand il est possible, quelques unes des 
inexactitudes publiées à propos des deux tribus de la bande de lIle 
Gilford. La seconde táche éclaicira quelques questions que les premiers 
savants travaillant en cet endroit ont soulevées mais n'ont jamais résolues. 
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Deux autres questions relatives au sujet principal de cette étude et exami- 
nées accessoirement portent sur l'usage de spiritueux parmi les membres 
de la bande et l'application des techniques du comportement des petits 
groupes pour examiner la structure du prestige et de l'autorité à Pin- 
térieur du village, la cohésion de ses habitants, le mode des amitiés et 
les groupement subalternes de la collectivité. 

Le ehapitre final comprend une description en partie analytique et en 
partie introspective des conditions de travail du chercheur dans le village 
méme. Dans sa description de l'agglomération comme endroit de re- 
cherche, l'auteur nous communique quelques uns des problémes d'adap- 
tation et de relations que lui-méme et sa femme ont éprouvés. 

On a ajouté trois appendices à la fin du volume. Le premier contient 
le plan de travail que l'on a utilisé pour recueillir des renseignements sur 
des sujets comme l'économie, le mariage, la résidence, l'éducation et la 
religion; le second est le questionnaire que l'on a employé pour l'étude 
du comportement des petits groupes; le troisieme décrit quelques uns des 


problémes les plus importants qui exigent encore des recherches chez les 
Indiens Kwakiutl. 
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Introduction 


I began field research with a commitment to a specialized problem, but after 
the first week of research I realized that the literature had not prepared me 
to meet the existing field conditions. The Kwakiutl are no longer the same 
people as described by early scholars. Furthermore, most publications 
describing the contemporary Kwakiutl focus on specialized problems and there- 
fore give no opportunity to assess the social conditions of these people from 
a broad ethnographic perspective. Consequently there is no basis for making 
a realistic appraisal of important problem areas for research or for contextual- 
izing a problem within a broad cultural matrix once it is formulated. It 
became apparent to me in the initial phase of research that an ethnography 
which ean be used as a base line for topical research is a primary need. As 
a result my focus shifted from a specialized problem to one of general ethno- 
graphic description. 

A dominant task of this ethnography is to present a holistic description 
of a people’s way of life. An attempt is made to communicate the modalities, 
range, and vitality of human life within the Kwakiutl village at Gilford and 
its relation to cognate villages. Certain facets of life are described, analysed, 
and interpreted in detail; others are given limited attention; and still others 
are essentially ignored. Life in the village is not partitioned into discrete 
units as it is presented here; for most villagers it continues in a non-seg- 
mentalized flow. Village life is rapidly changing, but nevertheless it maintains 
important elements of continuity and identity for individual members. 

A second and equally important task of this ethnography is to develop a 
source book for contemporary Kwakiutl studies. This fulfills the pressing 
need for a publication containing the salient features of the contemporary 
Kwakiutl social system as well as certain aspects of the historical background 
of the Kwakiutl before pursuing specialized research. A policy decision had 
to be made when I began research and writing. In view of space and time 
limitations I had to decide whether to write a descriptive ethnography in 
depth or to make certain sections less complete in order to cover a wider 
range of issues. This is notably true in such chapters as the one on economic 
and subsistence activities. I chose the latter strategy, leaving a more complete 
analysis for future research. I do not believe this decision seriously detracts 
from the task of communicating the colour and vitality of life within the 
village at Gilford and, by extension, of cognate Kwakiutl villages. 

The introductory chapters contextualize and identify the Gilford Island 
Band culturally, ecologically, linguistically, demographically, and historic- 
ally. The remainder of the study describes and analyses different aspects 
of village life, including economy, personal and personality characteristics, 
the acculturative situation, family and social interaction, and the life cycle. 
The prominent features of each of these as well as other aspects of the social 
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system are described. Confliet as a distinetive feature of normal interaction 
is apparent throughout the book. Equally apparent but less explicitly 
noted are some of the valued behaviour standards on which members of the 
village operate and by which they evaluate the behaviour of others. These 
are two basie dimensions of interpersonal behaviour whieh are developed 
throughout the ethnography and crosscut other topical units. 

Several tasks are incidental to the major one of deseribing the contemporary 
village and its history. One such task is to correct, where possible, some of 
the published inaccuracies as they relate to the two tribes of the Gilford Island 
Band. A second is to clarify some issues which were created but never settled 
by early scholars working in the area. Boas has been criticized because he 
did not integrate his voluminous publieations and because he did not ade- 
quately describe Kwakiutl social organization. Leslie White, who has been 
an outspoken critic of Boas, writes the following: 


l. He collected, and caused to be collected, and recorded a vast mass of factual 
material. But, 2. he not only did not produce a coherent and intelligible picture 
of Kwakiutl culture as a whole; it is not possible for others to do this on the basis 
of Boas’ data (Codere, 1959, p. 66). And, according to Ray (1955, p. 40), Boas and 
some of his students have presented a distorted picture, not only of the Kwakiutl, 
but of the entire Northwest Coast. (White, 1963: 64-65) 


G. P. Murdock made a similar set of criticisms: 
Despite Boas’ ‘five-foot shelf’ of monographs on the Kwakiutl this tribe falls into 
the quartile of those whose social structure and related practices are least ade- 
quately described among the 250 covered in the present study. (Murdock, 1949: xiv) 


It may never be possible to adequately describe indigenous Kwakiutl 
social organization because of the transformations which have occurred 
since preliminary attempts were made, but brief attention is given to certain 
aspects of it in relation to the tribes in the immediate Gilford area. 

Two other issues, explored secondarily in relation to the dominant foci of 
this study, are the use of intoxicants among members of the Band and the 
application of certain small group behaviour techniques. Since July 1, 1962, 
two months before I began research within the village, the Indians of British 
Columbia have been allowed to consume intoxicants off licensed premises. 
They are now accorded full and equal rights with other Canadian citizens in 
this respect. Important changes have taken place in the patterns of drinking 
since that time, even though intoxicants were consumed on Reserve before it 
became legal. Furthermore, the legal right to drink on Reserve and the 
extensive use of alcoholic beverages there have basic implications for many 
aspects of social life within the village. 

The problems of power-prestige structure within the village, village cohe- 
siveness, friendship patterns, and subgroupings were studied by use of small 
group behaviour methods when it was found that they could not be ade- 
quately studied by standard anthropological field procedures. One of the 
major purposes of the small group behaviour study was to derive quanti- 
tatively based conclusions about these dimensions of community life. There 
were two other purposes as well. One was to determine the extent to which 
procedures, assumptions, and general propositions emanating from small 
group behaviour sociology can be productively and legitimately applied to 
anthropological field research. The second was to determine the extent to 
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which a few of the empirically derived conclusions from studies conducted 
in a predominantly White, middle-class American context can be re-tested 
and verified in a cross-cultural setting. More broadly, the small group 
behaviour study was an attempt after an interdisciplinary approach to field 
research; as such, it proved to be productive and valuable. 


Methods of Data Collection 

Methods of field research largely followed standard anthropological pro- 
cedures in the collection of qualitative data and, to some extent, in the 
collection of quantitative data. Several specialized tasks which allowed 
qualitative materials to be transformed to quantitative conclusions were 
also completed. 

Most of the data were collected through the process of participant-obser- 
vation. Journal notes were written daily of village activities and events, of 
people met, of conversations held and heard, and of other occurrences which 
appeared relevant. For the most part these notes were purely descriptive. 
A second, more analytic set of field notes was also maintained. These notes 
were categorized into such topics as economy, village history, religion, and 
medical practices and beliefs. They contained discrete items of factual 
information and sometimes interpretive comments. 

Through systematic interviewing I collected a complete set of kinship 
terms. Through interviewing and examination of official documents I was 
able to reconstruct at least part of the history of the village. Through inter- 
viewing alone a minimal set of genealogies was collected such that every 
person in the village who is related to someone else in the community is 
included in one of the genealogical plates. It was possible to expand these kin 
linkages well beyond the boundaries of the village by use of Agency and other 
records. The genealogies are not complete, for to be so they would have to 
include almost all Kwakiutl Indians, certainly most of the Indians in the 
Gilford region. 

One of the first tasks I completed was the construction of a scale map of 
the village including major topographical features, dwellings, footpaths, out- 
houses, and water faucets. Also a household census was made and maintained 
throughout our period of field research. 

I developed and administered a field schedule to every household head and 
to almost every self-sufficient individual not included in the schedule of some 
household head. From this schedule I made quantitative statements about 
problem areas such as marriage, family, education, and economy including 
income, expenditures, and sources of income. The schedule is included in 
Appendix A. A second specialized task, the small group behaviour study, 
has been mentioned in the preceding section. The questionnaire used in 
the Poll study is included in Appendix B. The general conditions of field- 
work as well as our activities in the village are described more fully in the 
concluding chapter. 


Definition and Usage of Terms 
The term ‘Indian,’ as used in the Indian Act (1957) means “a person who 
pursuant to this act is registered as an Indian or is entitled to be registered 
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as an Indian." This definition excludes enfranchised Indians.! Indians who 
fall under the provisions of the Indian Act are referred to as Registered 
Indians and appear on the official Indian Register, either a Band List or a 
General List. Some Indians who are included in this category are not Indian 
according to racial origin. Legal status as an Indian is acquired at birth if 
the father is legally defined as an Indian, or by marriage to an Indian male; 
the progeny of such a union are automatically defined as Indian. Legally 
defined Indian women automatically give up their status as Indian if they 
marry a non-Indian male; that is, they become enfranchised. The Vital 
Statisties Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statisties, on the other hand, 
defines Indian according to racial origin traced through the father. The 
populations included in these two definitions are not coterminous. For the 
purposes of this study, anyone who identified himself as an Indian was 
considered such. This folk definition agreed completely with the Band List 
of the Indian Affairs Branch. 


The terms ‘Band,’ ‘tribe,’ and ‘Reserve’ also need to be explained. Accord- 
ing to the Indian Act the term ‘Band’ means 


a body of Indians (i) for whose use and benefit in common, lands, the legal title 
to which is vested in Her Majesty, have been set apart before or after the coming 
into force of this Act; (ii) for whose use and benefit in common, moneys are held 


by Her Majesty or; (iii) declared by the Governor in Council to be a band for the 
purposes of this Act. 


The term ‘Reserve,’ according to the same source, means ‘‘a tract of land, 
the legal title to which is vested in Her Majesty, that has been set apart 
by Her Majesty for the use and benefit of a band." Essentially, then, the 
term ‘Band’ refers to a group of Indians who share a common interest in 
specified tracts of land called Reserves or are given monetary assets known 
as Band Funds. 

Bands may or may not correspond to the customary identification of 
tribes in the area, and Reserves may or may not be the same as the land 
which was used and claimed by the Indians traditionally. The Gilford 
Island Band, for example, is composed of two tribes, the Koeksotenok and 
Hahuamis, which amalgamated in 1948 to form the Gilford Island Band. 
In many cases, however, tribes as identified in the historical documents and 
Bands as defined by the Indian Affairs Branch are the same. The relation- 
ship between tribal and Band identity in the Kwawkewlth Agency is presented 
in Table 3, Chapter 1. The relationship between Reserves and the land 
formerly used and claimed by the two tribes of the Gilford Island Band is 
discussed in Chapter 2. 

An Agency is the administrative unit of the Indian Affairs Branch that 
is responsible for all the Bands located within its perimeter. The Agency 
Superintendent, or Indian Agent as he is often incorrectly called, is the 
official in charge of an Agency. The relationship between the Kwawkewlth 
Agency, of which the Gilford Island Band is a part, and other southern 
Kwakiutl Bands is discussed in Chapter 1. 


! Enfranchisement, as defined by the Indian Act, refers to an Indian who has voluntarily 
given up his status under the Indian Act and thereby ceases to be entitled to the rights and 
privileges which are accorded under the Act. 
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The terms ‘community’ and ‘village’ are used, for the most part, inter- 
changeably throughout this study, and the term 'Gilford' may be substituted 
for either. Normally a distinction is, or should be, made between the terms 
‘community’ and ‘village.’ ‘Community’ emphasizes a localized unit of 
people larger than a single family with some sense of identity and organiza- 
tion; 'village, on the other hand, emphasizes the territorial arrangement 
of such a unit. A conceptual distinction between the two would be some- 
what arbitrary in this study because of the close historical affiliation between 
the village, as distinguished from village site, and the inhabitants of the 
village. For these reasons, and for ease of presentation, the term ‘Gilford’ 
wil be used frequently rather than the more cumbersome terms ‘Gilford 
Island Band’ or ‘Gwayasdums Indian Reserve No. 1.’ This also reflects 
more adequately the predominant usage of the people themselves. In answer 
to the question, Where do you live?" a member of the Gilford Island Band 
usually replies, “At Gilford.” Similarly, the term ‘Kingcome’ is often used 
to denote the Twawataineuk Band at Quaee Indian Reserve No. 7, King- 
come Inlet. Here, too, the response to the question, “Where do you live?" 
usually elicits the reply “Up (or at) Kingcome." Reference to other Bands 
is often made in the same terms. 

The spelling of Kwakiutl tribal names follows that of John R. Swanton, 
as presented in The Handbook of American Indians (1907) and adopted by 
E. C. Curtis (1915). Field-work on which this language classification was 
developed was conducted by Franz Boas (1897: 320, 328-31). The spelling 
of Band and Reserve names follows that of the Indian Affairs Branch, Canada. 
Neither set is phonologically accurate. These names are presented in Table 
3, Chapter 1. 

The term ‘Kwakiutl’ is used throughout the following chapters to denote 
all IKwakwala-speaking people, even though no such term is recognized by 
the Indians themselves except as introduced by Whites. In the first place 
there is no single term such as this by which all Kwakwala speakers designate 
themselves. Traditionally there was no sense of national or cultural identity 
among the tribes speaking the dialectic variants of Kwakwala. When needed, 
Kwakwala speakers contrasted themselves with speakers of other languages 
by using the term kwakwikyuwaz* which means ‘speakers of Kwakwala.’ 
This term does not imply any other identity. To this extent, then, the term 
‘Kwakiutl’ from the indigenous viewpoint is meaningless. A second objection 
to the use of the term lies in the fact that it has no meaning as it is normally 
pronounced. The spelling of the word has its roots in early trading and mis- 
sionary work and was the attempt to spell AwazgyuL,! the name of one 
specific tribe residing at Fort Rupert. The resemblance between Kwakiutl 
and KwazgyuL, as each is normally pronounced, is limited. The term 
‘Kwakiutl’ has become, for Whites, the generalized name for all Kwakwala- 
speaking people. It is probably useful to maintain this term so long as it is 
recognized that it has no historical meaning to the Indians themselves and 
that it is a mispronunciation of the name of a single tribe. Its usefulness lies 
in the fact that it is a partially arbitrary label which categorizes a set of 


1 /L/ denotes a voiceless lateral affricative. 
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semi-independent tribal units into a common culture-historical framework. 
The fact that it has become standardized in anthropological writing is a 
second motive for its continued usage. Finally, the term ‘White,’ written with 
& capital, has been used throughout this study as the word that contrasts 
significantly with Indian. Hawthorn et al. (1958: 16) have cogently argued 
for this usage. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Gilford Island Band and the Northwest Coast 


The Northwest Coast Culture Area extends roughly from the Tlingit of 
southern Alaska to the culturally marginal groups in southern Oregon and 
northwestern California. Drucker (1955, 1965) and Kroeber (1953) divide 
this area into subcultural units. Drucker enumerates the salient traits and 
trait complexes of the area which distinguish it from other culture areas, 
and he distinguishes four subcultural areas or provinces which share more 
traits and trait complexes among themselves than with others. These are as 
follows: 


1. Northern Province: Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian. The Haisla, a northern 
Kwakiutl group, are marginal. 


bo 


Wakashan Province: Kwakiutl and Nootka; also the Bella Coola, 
an isolated northern Salish group. 


3. Salish-Chinook Province: Coast Salish, Chinook, and the “small en- 
claves of miscellaneous linguistic affiliation such as the Quileute- 
Chemakum, probably the Klatskanie, and small tribelets of the 
central Oregon coast” (1955: 191). 


4. Northwestern California Province: No specific tribes are cited; ‘‘the 
focus of culture along the lower Klamath, together with the 
culturally marginal Athapascan groups of southwest Oregon 
and the adjoining northwest corner of California" (1955: 192). 


The Northern and Wakashan provinces share most extensively the trait 
complexes which are distinetive of the Northwest Coast Culture Area. 
Members of the Salish-Chinook province share a set of distinctive modifi- 
cations on these, and the traits and trait complexes of the Northwestern 
California province are most aberrant. The potlatch, for example, is not 
found among the members of this province. 


The Wakashan province, or Kwakiutl territory as it may be designated, 
extends from the Lekwiltok tribes in the south around Cape Mudge and Bute 
Inlet to the Haisla in the north around Douglas Channel. It also includes 
the Salishan-speaking Bella Coola who are not Kwakiutl. They are excluded 
from consideration here. Today the most significant social relationships 
among the Kwakiutl Indians in the Gilford area are restricted to eleven 
Bands in that area. This excludes the Bella Bella, who live from Gardiner 
Channel to Rivers Inlet, and the Haisla, farther north. The southern Lekwil- 
tok are peripheral, as are the Koskimo tribes who reside on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island. 


LL s 


Language Classification and Usage 


A certain amount of inconsistency is apparent in the classification of 
languages on the Northwest Coast. The following diagram presents the best 
available evidence as it leads through categories of inclusion and contrast 
to the Kwakiutl subdialect spoken by the members of the Gilford Island 


Band:! 
Mosan 
| | 
Wakashan Salishan Chimakuan 
| 
| 
Kwakiutl Nootka 
| | 
: | | 
(dialect) Kwakiutl Heiltsuk Haisla 
| (Bella Bella) 
! E dor | | 
(subdialect) Kwakiutl Nawiti Koskimo 


The term Kwakwala is used by the Indians of the Gilford region in reference 
to their language rather than the term ‘Kwakiutl,’ which is used in the 
diagram. Usage of the term ‘Kwakiutl’ for the language is an error which 
has its roots in early documents. Also, the diagram does not accurately 
portray language variation at the subdialect level. Most of the tribes in the 
Gilford area speak the same dialectic variant of Kwakwala, but some do not. 
The Nakoaktok, for example, use a number of words different from those 
used by others in expressing certain concepts; certain phonological differences 
also distinguish the Nakoaktok from other tribes in the immediate area. 

Kwakwala has not been adequately described since the major publications 
of Boas (including 1911, 1924, 1931, 1947). Since the time of his earlier 
publications, some major phonological shifts have taken place in the language. 
Boas’s texts and other published materials are often impossible to use while in 
the field because of these changes. Informants do not recognize many of 
Boas’s phonologically transcribed terms, presumably because of phonological 
shifts in the language. 

Kwakwala is said to be a dying language, but this is only partially true. 
It is a changing language, and some of these changes are so fundamental 
that some people perceive the language to be dying. English has had a 
| powerful influence on the usage of Kwakwala, especially in the technological 
1 domain and among younger Indians. Many terms have been borrowed from 
English to express ideas and designate objects which cannot be expressed 
or designated simply in Kwakwala. 

Many linguistie ehanges are also reflected in cultural changes throughout 
this area. The vocabulary used in potlatches, for example, is different from 
that used in daily speech. Few people except the elder speakers know or 
understand the type of Kwakwala used in potlatches. One middle-aged in- 


ars ina d aiibi 


! The top two levels of the language diagram were derived from Gleason (1955). The other 
three levels were derived from the Handbook of American Indians (1907). Field-work on which 
the latter is based was conducted and reported by Boas (1597 : 320, 328-31). 
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formant who does not understand this type of Kwakwala made the analogy 
between the two by stating, “It’s like the difference between a man in the 
street talking and a professor talking in class." 

Generational differences are also observed in the usage of Kwakwala in 
contexts other than the potlateh. At one formal village meeting the Chief 
of the Koeksotenok talked to the participating village members. After the 
meeting his 30-year-old son commented that he knew only roughly what 
his father was saying; "He was speaking pure Índian."! The Chief’s wife 
also commented that he, the Chief, constantly corrects her and remonstrates 
with her to speak ‘‘good Indian." The Chief concluded that he does not 
like the Kwakwala spoken by most people today: “It’s 70 per cent English. 
Few people speak good Indian today." But he interjected such English 
terms as “itinerary” and “shipwright” in his own speech; neither of these 
terms is in Kwakwala. Kwakwala is often spoken much more slowly during 
formal meetings than is characteristic of normal conversation. Whether this 
is done intentionally to compensate for the formal style of speaking is unde- 
termined. Even in 1932 Boas made the following observation: 


'The records which I took among the younger Indians show a few marked changes 
when compared to older forms of speech. The forms used by the younger people 
are discountenanced by the older generation of the same village who say emphati- 
cally that the forms are not good Kwakiutl. (1932 : 90) 


Within the village at Gilford there are some decided age group variations 
in the usage of Kwakwala and English, and these variations tend to be 
characteristic of the speech patterns throughout the Gilford region. Table 1 
shows the relationship between age groups and the predominating language 
spoken in the home by twenty-four adult male residents of the village. In 


Table 1—MAJOR LANGUAGE SPOKEN IN THE HOME BY AGE GROUP 


Predominating Language 


English | Kwakwala | Both 
21-35 7 | 1 | 6 
36-62 1 5 | 1 


Age Group 


the 21-35 age group, 50 per cent of the men speak English as the major 
language in the home, and only 7 per cent speak Kwakwala as the major 
language. This tendency is reversed in the 36-62 age group where 50 per 
cent of the men speak primarily Kwakwala in the home, and only 10 per cent 
speak English there. Forty-two per cent of all these men characterize them- 
selves as speaking both English and Kwakwala in the home, whereas one- 
third speak predominantly English and one-fourth speak primarily Kwakwala. 
There is also a statistically significant tendency, as measured by Fisher's 


! In normal conversation, Indians seldom refer to their language as Kwakwala. They usually 
say "Indian," as in “Few people speak good Indian today." No doubt this is partially due to 
Whites’ references to Indians. 


Exaet Treatment of Two by Two Tables, for the men who speak primarily 
Kwakwala in the home to assess their children as being able to speak some 
Kwakwala, and for children of the other group of men to speak very little 
or no Kwakwala (p= 0.015). The data on which this conclusion is derived 


are presented in Table 2. One father characterized his children’s knowledge 
of Kwakwala as superior, four as good, four as poor, and eight as little or 
none. 


Table 2—cHILDREN's KNOWLEDGE OF KWAKWALA IN RELATION TO THE MAJOR LANGUAGE 
SPOKEN BY THEIR FATHERS IN THE HOME 


; yee Major Language Spoken in the Home 
Children’s Knowledge AE = n SEEMS 
of Kwakwala | 


| | English 


Some T | 2 
None 3 | 5 


À typical Kwakwala utterance contains one or more English words. Some 
of these terms have assumed a stylized usage in both Kwakwala and English. 
Some distinctive features are also found in the use of English, especially by 
the children. Two terms taken from logging jargon are commonly used, 
especially by the men, in both English and Kwakwala: highball and high- 
line. When one says “High-ball! High-ball!’ he is commanding another 
to hurry; when one person refers to another as being a ‘high-line fisherman’ 
he is commending him for being exceptionally successful as a fisherman. 

The phrase "He's a real orangutan,” usually connotes one who is belli- 
cose and unmanageable; it is used most frequently to describe the behaviour 
of a person who has been drinking. Another term used in the same context 
is ‘haywire.’ One may say, for example, He's a real haywire guy when he 
drinks," meaning that the person typically becomes physically aggressive, 
lashing out at others, when he drinks. One man in the village with strong 
transvestite tendencies is described as “going haywire when he drinks" 
because he breaks into houses and steals women's underwear. Occasionally 
the term kaldus, a Chinook word, is used rather than ‘haywire.’ MamaLa 
"White man' is a borrowed term which reportedly comes from Nootka and 
is said to mean, literally, ‘one who lives on a ship.’ There is no term for 
White man in Kwakwala. 

Pronouns are frequently misused. Someone may say “that man, she did...,”’ 
or make some similar error such as asking a White woman ‘‘Where is your 
wife?" These errors are made most often by children. Children’s speech 
also has a distinctive intonation contour, and a stress and vowel length 
pattern in many sentences containing an adverb, The statement ‘He’s 
really stingy,” for example, is said as follows: /!hiz--^ri::lic?stinji!/.! The 
voice is raised to an extra high pitch in the word “really” and the vowel 
sound /i/ is greatly lengthened. The statement “It was a long time ago,” 
is frequently said /lit-'woz--!o-la::gt?taim--?ogo!/, and such a state- 


! The numbers /1, 2, 4/ indicate pitch where /1/ is low voice, /2/ is normal voice, and /4/ 
is extra high. /:-/ indicates extra long vowel length. 
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ment as “She was very good" is said as /!Sit!wozTve:rit?gud/. The 
pronunciation of names is distinctive too. Native speakers of English in the 
United States and Canada normally accent the last name and have an open 
transition between the first and last names. The Kwakiutl frequently stress 
the first name and close the transition between the first and last names. A 
native English speaker normally pronounces the name Ken Hunt, for example, 
as /kén-+hont/, but an Indian frequently says /kénhont/. 

Other usages common to children, but used by adults too, are “What’s 
your really name?" meaning What's your first name?" Reference is fre- 
quently made to another person as “that man" or *that woman." This is 
done even when the referent is standing nearby and his or her name is known. 

Two Kwakwala terms, among others, are interjected into many English 
utterances. One is oxa/a, ‘object’ or ‘thing.’ This term is used when the 
speaker forgets the name of the object about which he is talking or does not 
know what that object's name 1s. Children particularly use the term, point- 
ing to the object in question and saying, “That axaza.’’ The second term is 
angwa, ‘Who.’ If one of two speakers carrying on a conversation in English 
refers to some person or group not known to the second, the latter asks 
“ongwa,” “Who?” The answer may be given in either Kwakwala or English, 
frequently the latter. 


Gilford Island Band Among the Southern Kwakiutl 

There are sixteen Bands and fourteen occupied Reserves in the Kwawkewlth 
Agency. Two Bands, the Campbell River and Kwiakah, reside together on 
Campbell River Indian Reserve I.R. No. 11. The Kwiakah Band has been 
residing with the Campbell River Band since the 1940's and is planning to 
amalgamate with the latter some time in the near future. Members of the 
Campbell River Band (Wiweakam tribe), Kwiakah Band (Kueha tribe), 
and Cape Mudge Band (Wiwekae tribe), along with the unlisted Walitsum 
tribe of Salmon River, comprise the Lekwiltok tribes, the most southerly 
branch of the Kwakiutl. Another Band, the Nuwitti, have almost completely 
abandoned their home Reserve of Hope Island I.R. No. 1, and now reside on 
different Reserves throughout the area. Most of the Band members live at 
Fort Rupert or Quatsino. Figure 1 shows the location of the Reserves in the 
Agency. Table 3 indieates the Band and Reserve names along with the 
location of each, and the tribe(s) which comprise(s) each Band. 

some time in the near future the Quawshelah, Nakwato, and Kwawkewlth 
Bands will amalgamate* and reside on the Tsul-qua-te River near Port Hardy. 
The amalgamation has been approved in principle, but some of the details 
are to be worked out. Band amalgamation is in aecord with the policies 
of the Indian Affairs Branch which feels that the administration of Indian 
affairs would be greatly simplified if all Indians were to live in a single area 
or set of areas in close proximity. 

Al the tribes and Bands in the Kwawkewlth Agency are Kwakiutl with 
the exception of the Comox Band (Qomox tribe) who are Coast Salish. The 
northern Kwakiutl, Haisla, and Heiltsuk (Bella Bella) are included in the 
Skeena and Bella Coola Agencies respectively. 


* Since this MS. was written, amalgamation has been effected. 
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FicunE 1—Location of Reserves: Kwawkewlth Agency (See Table 3) 


Table 3— TRIBES, BANDS, RESERVES IN THE KWAWKEWLTH AGENCY 


——————————————————————————————M E — Ó— — — 
i I 


No. | Band | 'Tribe(s) * | teserve** | Location 
1 Quawshelah | Goasila | Nathlegalis ; Smith Inlet 
| | ILR. No. 3 | 
2 Nakwato | Nakoaktok Pahas I.R. No. 3 | Blunden Harbor 
3 Kwawwawaineuk | Guauaenok | Hopetown LR. | Hopetown 
| | | No. 1OA | (Watson Island) 
4 |  Tsawataineuk | Tsawatenok Quaee LR. No. 7 | Kingcome Inlet 
5 | Gilford Island | Koeksotenok and | Gwayasdums | Gilford Island 
| Hahuamis I.R. No. 1 | 
6 Nuwitti7 | Nawiti (including | Hope Island |! Hope Island 
| Nakomeilisala I.R. No. 1 
| | and Tlatlasikoala)| | 
7 Kwawkewlth | Kwakiutl | Fort Rupert | Fort Rupert 
| | I.R. No. 1 | 
8 | Quatsino | Quatsino | Quattishe | Quatsino Sound 
| | | I.R. No. 1 | 
9 Nimpkish | Nimkish |! Alert Bay LR. | Alert Bay 
| | | No. land No. 1A | 
10 Tanakteuk | Tenaktak | Dead Point LR. | New Vancouver 
| | | No. 5 | (Harbledown 
| | | Island) 
11 | Mamalillikulla ! Mamalelekala | Village Island | Village Island 
| | | LR. No. 1 | 
12 Turnour Island | Tlauitsis and | Karlukwees | Turnour Island 
| Matilpe | I.R. No. 1 | 
13.1 Campbell River | Wiweakam | Campbell River | Campbell River 
| | I.R. No. 11 | 
13.2 Kwiakah | I&ueha | Campbell River | Campbell River 
| | LR. No. 11 | 
14 Cape Mudge | Wiwekae | Cape Mudge | Cape Mudge 
| | LR. No. 10 | 
15 Comox* | Qomox | Comox LR. No. 1 | Comox 


* Spelling of tribal names follows Curtis (1915), as elsewhere, with the exception of Qomox, 
which is not included in Curtis. The Qomox are Coast Salish, not Kwakiutl. 
** The Reserves on the accompanying map, Figure 1, are located with a North to South and 
West to East priority. The data are correct as of July 31, 1962. 
f The Nuwitti Band members live on various Reserves throughout the Agency, the majority 
being in Fort Rupert and Quatsino. Their home Reserve is now almost vacated. 


Ecological Setting of the Gilford Island Band 


'The coastline along most of the Northwest Coast is an intricate and complex 
fiord mazeway. Hundreds of islands dot the coastline, many of which are 
nothing more than small outcroppings of rock. Navigation is made difficult 
and positively dangerous in many places because of the unexposed rock in 
the shallow water of low tide and because of the rip tides which are created 
by the opposition of tidal currents as they meet in open areas around larger 
islands. Most of the islands and mainland coast are densely forested, and 
there is often an abrupt, precipitous, and rocky drop from the vegetation 
line to the water. In some places the water sweeps past the lower branches 
of the trees at high tide. Inspection of Figure 2 gives some indication of the 
natural terrain in the Gilford area. 
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British Columbia has been divided into 13 terrestrial and two marine 
biotic areas (Munro and Cowan, 1947: 11-42). Gilford Island, which lies in 
the Coast. Forest biotie region, is characterized by a predominantly needleleaf, 
evergreen vegetation type with an abundance of hemlock, spruce, pine, and 
cedar with some balsam. The island itself is mountainous with a complex 
of steep slopes and many sediment-filled valleys and deltas. Nine mountains 
on the island rise over 2,000 feet each; the highest one is over 4,800 feet. 
At its greatest distance the island is about 20 miles long and 13 miles wide. 
Structurally, Gilford Island is formed from intrusive rock, as is much of the 
coastal region. Bare rock is common. Very rarely does anyone attempt to 
penetrate the interior of the island, even though logging is done along its 
steep slopes. Wildlife on the island includes coast deer, black bear, cougar, 
reportedly wolves, raccoon, mink, and otter. Marine life in the immediate 
area includes clams, crabs, mussels, barnacles, varieties of cod, some octopuses 
and sharks, blaekfish (killer whales), and, during certain seasons, five species 
of salmon, as well as herring, halibut, and oulachon. Ducks of different 
varieties, eagles, crows, ravens, and other birds are common. Sword and 
maidenhair fern are common as is devil’s club; berries include huckleberry, 
salmonberry, salal, and thimbleberry. 

Vegetation in the Gilford region is sustained by a humid mesothermal 
forest climate. As may be observed from Table 4, the coldest month averages 
37°F, and the warmest months average 58°F. Rainfall is common throughout 
the year, averaging about 54 inches annually. 


Table 4—CLIMATIC AVERAGES: TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION (PROVINCE OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, 1961) 


eS 
| 


Month | Temperature (^F) | Precipitation (inches) 
January | 37 | 6.14 
February | 39 | 4.33 
March | 41 | 4.56 
April | 46 | 3.41 
May | 51 | 2.37 
June | 54 2.15 
July | o8 | 1.96 
August | 58 | 2.12 
September | 55 | 8.71 
October | 49 | 6.89 
November | 42 | 7.89 
December | 40 | 8.09 
Annual | 48 | 53.62 


The Northwest Coast is not a single ecological region and, contrary to 
popular belief, does not offer a continuously abundant supply of food and 
other resources. Wayne Suttles has aptly challenged the shibboleth of 
“continuous abundance of resources? on the Northwest Coast. He has 
presented evidence of qualitative and quantitative variation of natural 
resources and has shown certain correspondences between linguistic, cultural, 
and biotic regions there. Regarding the Gilford region, he states: 
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The data I have been presenting are fragmentary but sufficient, I believe, to 
suggest that, as compared with the Coast Salish, the more northern tribes [ineluding 
the Kwakiutl] rely on fewer kinds of plants and animals and get them at fewer 
places and for shorter times during the year, but in greater concentration, and 
with consequent greater chance for failure. (1960:17) 


For relatively brief periods each year most life forms are plentiful, or at 
least they are available in usable form. These include certain species of fish, 
fowl, berries, roots, and seaweed. Indians are becoming increasingly dependent 
on the cash economy, but most families are still dependent to some extent 
on available flora and fauna to supplement their diet. Although no informant 
could remember any times specifically, periods of famine or hunger in the 
Gilford region have been known. During these times, called póla in Kwakwala, 
the Indians ate dogfish, a scavenger fish which is normally considered inedible. 
The fact that there is a word in Kwakwala for periods of famine is further 
testimony of its occurrence and further proof against the ‘continuous plenty’ 
assumption. Weather conditions play an important role in the accessibility 
of cash and food resources, especially in consideration of the fact that most 
Kwakiutl Indians are fishermen. A story is told about a time of hunger 
caused by inclement weather. The men were prevented from going out in 
their boats to fish until long after the household food reserves had been 
depleted. 

Weather conditions play an important part in the adaptation of the 
Indians to their environment. Table 5, which is derived from my notes 
maintained in the field, is included to give a summary of the predominating 
weather conditions at Gilford during our period of research. One variable 
of marked importance is wind, especially for gill-net fishermen. It is hazardous 
for these small boats to go out in strong winds; on the other hand a certain 
amount of wind is needed for the most effective gill-netting. Although not 
shown in Table 5, 17 to 19 per cent of each month, February to July, was 
very windy in combination with both clear weather and rain. These are the 
windiest months of the year. Every month has some wind, although during 


Table 5—SUMMARY OF PREDOMINATING WEATHER CONDITIONS BY MONTHLY PERCENTAGES: 
SEPTEMBER 1962 — AvGusT 1963 


Type of Weather Expressed in Percentages 


Month | 
Clear Overcast Rain Fog | Snow 

September 27 10 RENT SEDE v LS 0 
October 19 19 55 | 7 | 0 
November 10 17 67 | 3 | 3 
December 33 10 57 0 | 0 
January 36 36 18 7 4 
February 23 27 50 0 | 0 
March 28 41 24 0 | 7 
April 33 23 43 0 | 0 
May 55 16 29 0 0 
June 38 28 28 7 0 
July 35 27 27 12 0 
August 50 20 5 25 0 
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late winter and spring the men take the greatest risk in going out. [og is 
another important variable in the economy of fishing. One fisherman com- 
plained to me in a letter, “fishing hasn't been good at all with all this fog were 
[sic] having. and the ten day closure we had." Inspection of Table 5 indicates 
clearly that September is the foggiest month. Rain, overcast, and clear are 
common throughout the year in varying proportions. 


Physical Setting of the Village 

The village is situated on an ancient clam midden of indeterminate age 
and depth and is approximately 310 yards long and 100 yards wide. Figure 3 
is a scale map of the village area. Twenty-four houses are situated in the 
village, excluding the school and teacherage; normally nineteen to twenty-one 
of these are occupied. All the houses are raised on posts about two feet off 
the ground. The Big-House (Community Hall) is a modification of the 
traditional multi-family dwelling and is about 70 feet long, 45 feet wide, 
and 20 feet high. The entrance is marked by large carved posts, and the 
building is decorated with carved posts on both ends of the interior. The 
roof is supported by massive log beams about three feet in diameter. A 
second (similar) structure in the village, labelled House Posts in Figure 3, 
is about 60 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 20 feet high. The roof beams are as 
massive as those of the Big-House and are supported by four finely carved 
posts. Only the frame of this structure remains. Several neglected carved 
posts are lying at different places in the village. 

In conformity with traditional settlement patterns the major entrance of 
most houses faces the water. Those houses on the seaward side of the row 
were originally stationed in such a way that their front doors face the mountain 
behind the village. Few families use these doors. The major entrance used 
by the occupants of most houses is the back door, the one facing the water. 
The houses in the row section were transported to the village around 1950 
from the Royal Canadian Air Force Base which was near Port Hardy on 
Vancouver Island. 

The village area itself comprises only a small portion of the total Reserve. 
Gwayasdums I.R. No. 1 is recorded by the Indian Affairs Branch as covering 
62.9 acres.! None of the Reserves in the Gilford area, apparently, has title 
to foreshore land, but they do have right to high-tide beach. Almost none 
of the Reserve, except the land on which the village itself is situated, has 
been exploited. 

The Reserve is situated about 45 minutes by gill-netter from Simoom 
Sound and Echo Bay, two small White settlements. A small general store 
and post office is located at the former, and a general store and a beer parlour 
are situated on different sides of the bay at the latter settlement. Simoom 
Sound is simply a cluster of buildings on floats attached to the shore, and it 
takes its name from the geographical location farther north where it was 
originally located. The major commercial and social centre of the area, 


1 According to the Plan of Gilford Island Indian Reserve, Coast District, B.C. (1588, 1947), 
Qua-ya-stums Reserve No. 1 is 62.9 acres. The same source records the Reserve as running 
20.00 chains back from the channel and 20.95 chains to the lagoon. ‘The acreage dimensions 
computed from the latter figures do not equal 62.9, where 10 square chains = 1 acre. Using the 
above figures, Gwayasdums is 619 chains or 61.9 acres. 
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Alert Bay, is about two hours away from the village by gill-netter. Trans- 
portation in the area is restricted to boat or pontoon plane, and distance is 
reckoned in the time it takes to get from one point to another rather than in 
nautical or statute miles. 


Population Characteristics and Residential History of the Village 

In April 1963, the Indian population of Canada reached 200,000, marking 
the estimated population size of Canadian Indians before the advent of the 
White man and his diseases. Wilson Duff (1962) estimates that in 1835, 
approximately six decades after the first European contact, the Indian 
population of British Columbia was about 70,000. This is the earliest date 
for which reasonably accurate estimates may be made. The Indian population 
before that time must have been greater than 80,000. This represented about 
40 per cent of the total native population in Canada. No other area in 
Canada was so densely populated. From the time of the first European 
contacts to about 1890, however, a large part of the Indian population in 
British Columbia was decimated; gradual population attrition continued 
from 1890 to about 1929, at which time a resurgence occurred among the 
Kwakiutl. Indians in all parts of British Columbia have been increasing 
at an accelerating rate since 1939. As a result, the Indian population in 
British Columbia is very young. The median age of registered Indians in 
1963 was between 15 and 16 years; 50 per cent of the population is currently 
under 16, and 75 per cent is under 32 (Province of B.C., 1963: 9). The Indian 
population in the Kwawkewlth Agency was about 2,500 in 1962. The above 
figures are comparable with those presented in Table 6. 

The median age of the normal village residents is between 11 and 16, 
the modal age range being 6 to 10. Twenty-five per cent of these people are 
age 10 or younger; 50 per cent are 15 or younger; and 75 per cent are 30 or 
younger. Thus it may be seen that the normal population ratios of the 
Gilford Island residents conform closely to the figures cited for British 
Columbia as a whole. 

A total residential population of 107 is cited in Table 6. This cannot be 
taken as an absolute figure. The population at Gilford, as is true of most 
of these small, isolated villages, is unstable. A continual migration of indivi- 
duals and sometimes families takes place from location to location with the 
strongest bonds usually being maintained in the home Reserve. Migrations, 
which are usually for brief periods, are particularly common back and forth 
between Gilford and Kingeome. Marked seasonal variations in population 
size and composition also occur. The village is partially deserted during the 
summer commercial fishing season. It is filled again for a brief period when 
the families return from fishing, before the residential school children leave, 
but there is a moderate change in village size and a marked change in its 
composition after they leave. Population ranks swell again during the winter 
clam season when members of other Bands come to Gilford, at least for a 
brief period. Many of these people leave during early spring when the clam 
season is over. Finally, the village swells in size again for a short time before 
summer fishing begins again and after the residential school children have 
returned home. During the 1962-63 school year there were 21 such children 
who were classed as normal residents of the village. 
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Table G—AGE DISTRIBUTION OF GILFORD ISLAND RESIDENTS AND NON-RESIDENT BAND 
MEMBERS BY SEX (May - 1963) 
i EEEXEDRHDOP-A]OEAAoSoSUMMEES CC CC md 


| Normally Resident* | Non-Resident Band Members 
Age in Years | Male Female Male | Female 
| No. A Ne S a NOE A CES aa 
Under 1 | 2 ny ics BI shee o TT 3 
1-5 Bougies gp-—1- 44 5-8 p EE 
6-10 9 cr d o19€ 098 - AE o aa E OI 
11-15 prosa cR eoe eMe con m. gee Feces T> 
16-20 |^ 8 4 0 1  5- JU ub rc 
21—25 | 8 13 | 5 12 s] 7 13 | 3 8 
26-30 Hue. 9 | Do p od 2-57 2220 0 
31-35 pone b 1.4 DEC us qo TE 
36-40 ae br Abas Bes ud 2 dug 8 
41-45 Hound o eom cu voa M sich 
46-50 ia Bude Don Sth fat 3 
51-55 3 map Uc se o DL uoc 
56-60 0 Diosa RE RI" Paks bases | 0 
61-65 oap oris D pido go ues o0 
66-70 TEC Qi m On es gc cd 0 
71-15 | ouk Rh a a | EAE aes ERY eS 
76-80 fea 0 ae Q pcnc Sod 3 
| 9 | 43 | 52 40 
[- 107 | 92 


*Figures in the TUNE Resident' column include 94 Band members and 13 non-Band 
members who were normally resident on the Reserve as of May 1903. 


The difficulty of establishing accurate census figures is further punctuated 
by the fact that the official Indian Affairs census for Gilford as of February 
1963 indicates that 174 Band members are living on the Reserve, that is, 
93 per cent, and that only 14 are living off the Reserve. Of these, 96, or 51 
per cent, were actually living on the Reserve at that time, and 92 were not. 
The former number includes the 21 children who attend residential school 
during most of the year. If these are excluded, then only 40 per cent of the 
Band members were resident at that time. Table 10 shows the location of 
the 92 non-resident Band members. 


My village census in October 1962 revealed 103 people living in the village. 
At that time 38 other normal residents were away. The mean number of 
residents per household was 4.3 (mode 4.5, median 4.0). A second set of 
figures compiled early in 1963 yielded a mean, median, and modal household 
composition of five for the 19 occupied houses. Households ranged in size 
from one to nine persons. Table 7 is included to elucidate household composi- 
tion by kin affiliation. Nuclear family households predominate, but not 
uncommonly other kin and friends live with a family for an indefinite period 
of time. Closeness of kin affiliation is not always the deciding factor in house- 
hold composition. An individual may choose, or be invited, to live with a 
family distantly, if at all, related to him, even though others in the village 
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are of closer kin linkage. Most frequently, however, the faet of kinship 
affiliation with the host is a contributing factor in temporary residence with 
another family. 


Table 7—HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION BY KIN AFFILIATION: IN TERMS OF MALE HOUSEHOLD HEAD 


Type of Household No. of Each Type 


Nuclear (parents and children, including step-children)....... 10 
Nuclear plus 
Bra A RS Cw MUR Ta wa T AE EEE | 
Brothers, and sister-in-law....... 
LSS ARR ERE 
Father...... 


Nephew and friend 


M e — Lol 


Male ego plus 
Ego alone 
Son and brother......... 


* 
‘ 
" 
* 
* 
" 
. 
" 
" 
. 
. 
ji jai 


Internal household shifts within the village are very common. If a house 
is vacated by one family, frequently another moves into it, vacating its own 
house or leaving a host family to itself once again. This sometimes leads to 
conflict because the former family is often displeased with the occupancy 
of the latter. Not uncommonly, adolescents and preadolescents move or are 
moved from household to household to live for indefinite periods of time. 
These factors contribute to the imprecision of demographic figures for most 
of the Reserve villages in the area. 

By inspection of Table 8 it is apparent that the members of the Tsawatenok 
tribe comprise the largest single group in the village. The Hahuamis are 
second, and the original inhabitants, the Koeksotenok, are third. These 


Table 8—TRIBAL AND BAND AFFILIATION OF SELF-SUFFICIENT GILFORD ISLAND RESIDENTS 
(OCTOBER 1962) * 


| 
| 
i 


Tribal Affiliation Band Affiliation 


| 
I 
| 
| 
Í 
I 


! | 
! f 
Tribe | Number | Percentage Band | Number | Percentage 

Tsawatenk | 27 | 55 | Gilford Island | 39 80 
Hahuarnis | 10 | 20 | Tsawataineuk | 6 12 
Koeksotenok | 7 | 14 | Nakwato | 2 4 
Nakoaktok ] | 2 | Mamalillikulla | l 2 
Salish | i | 2 | White (none) l | 2 
Kwakiutl | 1 | 2 | 
Tlauitsis | j | 2 | 
White (none) D 2 | | 


"The term ‘self-sufficient’ in the title refers to economic independence, or to individuals and 
their spouses who are not primarily dependent on others for subsistence needs. 
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three tribes comprise 90 per cent of the total village, and all are members 
of the Four Tribes of Gilford. The fourth tribe, the Guauaenok, is not cur- 
rently represented. Computation by Band affiliation reveals a different 
picture; 80 per cent of the normal village residents are members of the Band. 
These automatically include, of course, all members of the Koeksotenok 
and Hahuamis tribes. Several members of the Tsawatenok tribe (Tsawa- 
taineuk Band) have transferred to the Gilford Island Band, some at the time 
of amalgamation of the former two. The fact that the majority of the resi- 
dents of the village have tribal affiliation in three of the Four Tribes of Gilford 
has important relevance to the dynamics of social interaction. The extent 
and the importance of historical affiliation among these three tribes are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 2. 


Residential History 

Table 9 shows that most people have lived in the village for 20 years with 
an actual range of one to 54 years. The mean percentage of life spent in 
village residence is 59, whereas the modal percentage is 100. Of equal import- 
ance is the fact that 51 per cent of the normal adult residents of Gilford 
have spent their entire residential lives between Kingecome and Gilford; 
75 per cent have spent 70 per cent or more between these two locations, and 
85 per cent have spent half or more of their lives between them. This gives 
an indication of the strong ties which exist between the two Bands. 


Table 9—RESIDENTIAL HISTORY OF GILFORD ISLAND RESIDENTS, AGES 19 To 62 (N =47) 


Length of Residence (in years) Percentage of Life in Village Residence 


[| 


j 
a 
Measure | Years od Measure | Percentage 
Mean | 20 Dus Mean | 59 
Mode | 20 | Mode | 100 
Median | 20 | Median | 56 
Range | 1-54 | Range | 4-100 
zi | 


The actual distribution of residential sites may be ascertained from Table 
10. Eighty per cent of the current village residents who have lived off- 
Reserve for one year or more have continued to live among the Reserve 
villages in the immediate area, particularly Kingcome (53 per cent), and to 
a lesser extent Alert Bay (17 per cent). The largest single group of others 
resided in the Vancouver-Victoria area (15 per cent). The residential history 
of the normal village occupants is to be taken as à minimum approximation. 
Undoubtedly more than the number indicated have lived away from Gilford 
for a year or more. The residential distribution of non-resident Band mem- 
bers follows a somewhat different pattern. Forty-three per cent of these 
people are residing among the other local Reserves, particularly Alert Bay 
(29 per cent); 32 per cent live in the Campbell River - Cape Mudge Area, 
mostly on one of the two Reserves there. These two account for 75 per cent 
of the non-resident group. The over-all residential distribution of the two 
sets of people is remarkably similar. Indians tend to remain on the British 


Table 10— RESIDENTIAL LOCATION OF GILFORD ISLAND RESIDENTS AND NON-RESIDENT BAND 
MEMBERS BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREA 


Normal Residents 
Living Off- Reserve 
For One Year or More 


Present Location 
of Non-Resident 
Band Members 


| 
| 
Locations* n i Bi —— a1 
| No. | % SS | % 
Local Reserve Villages and Immediate Area 47 | so | - 40 | 43 
Campbell River - Cape Mudge Area..... | 2 | 3 | 29 | 32 
Comox-Courtenay Area...........2..... | 1 | 2 | 2 | 2 
Vancouver-Victoria Area................ 9 | 15 20 | 22 
In aa A A a mE eese n Iidr | 0 | 0 | 1 | 1 
| | 


*The actual residential distribution according to each general area is: (1) Local Reserve Villages 
and Immediate Area: Kingcome Inlet, Alert Pay, Wakeman Sound, Blunden Harbor, Village 
Island, Fort Rupert, Turnour Island, Kokish. (2) Campbell River — Cape Mudge Area: Campbell 
River, Cape Mudge. Quathiaski Cove. (3) Comox-Courtenay Area: Comox, Courtenay. (4) 
Vancouver-Victoria Area: Alberni, Nanaimo, Victoria, Vancouver, Steveston, Spences Pridge, 
Walden, Greenway, Fssendale? (Mental Hospital), Oakalla Prison Farm. (5) Unknown. 


Columbia coast between Alert Bay and Vancouver when they leave their 
home Reserve to take up residence elsewhere. 

Travel for any purpose tends to be narrowly confined to the coastal area 
between Prince Rupert, which is near the Alaskan border, and Vancouver. 
Table 11 reveals that only three of the adult men in the village have travelled 
off the British Columbia coast. One of these men was stationed in Quebec 
for the brief period he spent in the Canadian army. The second, a White 
man allied in common-law union to an Indian woman in the village, was 
born in Quebec and has travelled a great deal; but the Chief of the Koekso- 
tenok tribe has travelled most extensively, including travel in England and 
the United States. All the men in the village have travelled at least as far 


south as Vancouver and as far north as Rivers Inlet, which is the site of an 
annual salmon run. 


Table 11— PLACES VISITED BY VILLAGE RESIDENTS 


| 
Places | Number Percentage 
EN E d o pe M e E 
South to the Vancouver Area............. | 24 100 
North to Rivers Inlet Area...............| 24 100 
Rivers Inlet Area North to | 
Prose Bupert A08... ..., reru d 11 46 
Off the Coast of British Columbia. . 22 3 13 


The evaluation of the local Reserve villages made by the Indians has a 
major bearing on population variability. The most extensive network of 
social relations for the members of the Gilford Island Band tends to be 
among five other Bands: the Tsawataineuk, Tanakteuk, Mamalillikulla, 
Tumour Island, and Nimpkish. Many important demographic shifts take 
place among the members of this set. The Kwawwawaineuk are peripheral 
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to this network, in part because of their small size. References to these 
Bands are normally made in terms of their physical location instead of their 
tribal names. They are known as Kingcome, New Van (rather than New 
Vancouver), Village, Turnour, and “the Bay" (rather than Alert Bay), 
respectively. The same terms are used here because they conform most 
closely to the psychological reality of the Indians. 

Indians in the Bay sometimes refer to the more remote, isolated Bands as 
"the Islanders," and they tend to think of them as being collectively depressed 
and conservative, whereas they think of themselves as being more progressive. 
Kingcome is included in the Islander category even though it is located on 
the mainland of British Columbia, but people in the Bay do not classify 
themselves as Islanders, even though Alert Bay is situated on Cormorant 
Island. The evaluation of the Islanders as being somewhat inferior to the 
people of Alert Bay is expressed by both Whites and Indians in the Bay. 
The latter feel that living in Alert Bay gives them certain social and economie 
advantages not common to the remote, isolated villages. The Islands are 
also thought of as being ‘tough’ places. 

Among the Islanders, as among the people at Alert Bay, differential 
evaluations are made of the different villages. Some Indians in the Bay 
characterize Gilford as being the “toughest place among them." Some of 
the residents at Gilford, on the other hand, characterize Village as “That’s 
the roughest one." One elderly man said of Village Island, “That’s the worst 
one. There's always fighting there, especially when they drink." He also 
characterized Gilford as being fine, fairly quiet, and orderly; ‘‘The boys are 
beginning to grow up." The latter statement alluded to the fighting which 
had been common among some of the younger men. A third informant, an 
adolescent girl, made the comment, *"Turnour is worse than Village. The 
kids are real mean." Several times during the year people came to Gilford, 
especially young adult males, because they were ''fed up with the fighting." 
Several people left Gilford for various lengths of time for similar reasons. 
Kingcome is highly regarded by many people of the Islander group; its 
major disadvantage is extreme isolation. The other islands are evaluated 
positively and negatively for different reasons and at different times. Many 
of the Islanders, particularly the young men, characterize Alert Bay as being 
“a rough place.” 

Some individuals and families within each of these villages share a negative 
evaluation of their village held by others. This, in part, accounts for the 
migration of families from the island Reserves to, most typically, Alert 
Bay. These families tend to conform to a certain set of social characteristics 
discussed in Chapter 4. Throughout most of the area a gradual decrement 
of population is occurring in the isolated villages as families move to larger, 
more commercial areas such as Alert Bay. Quite frequently the explanation 
is given that they want to give their children a better education than is 
provided in the day schools situated on all these Reserves. This is often a 
legitimate reason. Rarely, however, is it the complete reason. Not infre- 
quently certain families complain about their home village and state emphat- 
ically that they are going to leave as soon as possible or at a specified time. 
Some of these families have been saying the same thing for several years 
without acting on the decision or desire. 


CHAPTER TWO 


History of the Gilford Island Band 


The history of the Gilford Island Band has never been fully recorded, and 
few people are living today who have reliable knowledge of the history of 
the Koeksotenok and Hahuamis. Reconstruction of different aspects of 
Kwakiutl history will be difficult, if not impossible, in a few more years 
because few of the older, more knowledgeable people are still living, and 
not many of the younger Indians care. The records of Boas and a few others, 
with all their merits and deficiencies, will stand as the only sources for under- 
standing Kwakiutl life and history during the Potlatch period. 

Gwayasdums traditionally belonged to the Koeksotenok, who occupied 
the Reserve. Consequently their history is emphasized, but neighbouring 
tribes and the Indian Affairs Branch have had a marked influence on this 
history. 


Tales of Origin and Earliest History 


As reported to me in a tale by one knowledgeable informant, the Koekso- 
tenok originated in the following way:! 


The first Koeksotenok man came from a cedar tree. His name was Hawilqwolas, 
‘one who comes from the cedar’ (from wilEq, ‘cedar tree’). Later in life he changed 
his name to Tse‘eiqgamt (Tseikami), ‘Supreme.’ He survived the flood or deluge. 

Q'anigilag", ‘Transformer,’ (literally, ‘made to glide'—like an eagle which 
moves by gliding on air currents without flapping its wings) arrived at Islet Point 
by canoe where Tseikami was residing. Tseikami’s son, Tisamgit, invited Trans- 
former for food. Transformer was going to roast his salmon, and saw that 
Tseikami's children were roasting the same kinds of salmon, Sisiutl. He was 
amazed that they could catch and eat the drippings of the Sisiutl without harm. 

Transformer put Tseikami through many trials. He put a rock around the 
neck of the latter and attempted to drown him. Tseikami went under and Trans- 
former started to walk away, satisfied that Tscikami was dead. He reached a 
certain distance, and heard singing behind him. When he turned around he was 
amazed to see that Tseikami was alive and singing. Later Transformer put 
Tseikarni in the fire and when there was nothing but ashes remaining he departed, 
satisfied that Tseikami was dead. He reached the same distance as before and 
again heard singing. When he turned around he saw Tseikami was alive and 
singing. Transformer then made Tseikami a Saw-bill duck, but the latter was 
able to escape back into his human form. After many such trials Tseikami and 
‘Transformer became friends as equals. Transformer could not vanquish Tseikami. 

Tseikami had several daughters, one of whom was T'seikeisilar. After his 
trials with Transformer, Tseikami returned to Mitap, Viner Sound. He had his 
daughters with him. Qolus, ‘Thunderbird,’ was up on the mountain and, looking 
down, saw Tseikami’s fair daughters. He liked their looks and descended from 
the mountain. After making his face human by removing the Thunderbird head- 


! The tale was given to me in English and transcribed by hand during free speech. Conse- 
quently. some of the distinctive phraseology has been altered from its original form. Strict 
attention is given, however. to content. This is also true of the Hahuamis tale given on p. 29. 
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piece, he sang a song before Tscikami. He asked Tseikami’s permission to marry 
one of his daughters and was granted permission. Qolus then removed the 
Thunderbird cloak from himself and commanded it back to the mountain. He 
then became fully human. It is from the union of Qolus and one of Tseikami’s 
daughters that the I&oeksotenok descended. 


In 1920 Boas (1948: 356-59) wrote that he did not know of a single 
Kwakiutl tribe which was an undivided unit. “In the concept of the Indians," 
he asserted, “the tribe consists of a number of divisions, each of which is 
derived from one ancestor, but which includes also individuals of different 
descent who at an early time joined the ancestor” (1948: 359). He designated 
these units as ‘numayms’ (*nE*mé^m) and said that each usually claims a 
place of origin in close proximity to each of the other numayms of the tribe. 
He stressed that these divisions are the fundamental units in the consciousness 
of the people, although he did appear to recognize cases where this was not 
completely true. 

In this context it is necessary to point out that Boas’s term ‘numaym’ 
( *n E *me^m) elicits no recognition among the members of the Gilford Island 
Band or other Kwakiutl. The correct term denoting the tribal subdivisions 
which Boas described is nE *mi not. The term nu’yem is sometimes used, but 
this is recognized by most people as being incorrect. The latter term means 
‘story’ or ‘history’ and is occasionally used synonymously with nZ*mi'mot 
because it may refer to the tale of origin shared by the members of one of 
these units. Each nE*mi'mot had a single mythological place of origin, and 
each later had its own village site or sites. Because the term 2 E*mi^mot is 
singular, that is, it designates only one tribal subdivision, and because the 
term has no plural form, the following convention based on Boas has been 
adopted: Boas anglicized the term *ne&ne^m to ‘numaym’ and ‘numayms.’ 
Following this precedent I have anglicized the term n E*m'mo! to 'numimot' 
or ‘numimots’ depending on the context. Numimots as a basic feature of 
traditional social organization are discussed in Chapter 5. 

Boas collected a number of tales regarding the origin of different numimots. 
One of these tales concerning the I&oeksotenok is inaccurate (1897: 414—106). 
According to this tale, the first of the Koeksotenok were at Hégams; LaliliLax 
of the G-ë'xsEm clan (numimot) became the chief. The tale is not reproduced 
here, but enough of its detail is given to demonstrate its inaccuracy. In the 
first place, Hégams is Hopetown on Watson Island, site of the Guauaenok. 
The Koeksotenok make no known claim, in fact or mythology, to this location. 
A second basic error in the tale is in citing the Chief of the Koeksotenok as 
belonging to the G-ée/zsEm clan (numimot). No such tribal subdivision 
exists for the Koeksotenok, or for that matter, according to Boas (1897: 
331), for the Guauaenok. One informant criticized the tale because it speaks 
of carving a thunderbird with two spread legs. He argued that Kwakiutl 
mythological tales do not contain references to carvings because ‘The early 
people didn’t do any carving. Carving came later from the Northern people.” 

Boas cited LaliliLax in the above tale as belonging to the G-é’xsEm numi- 
mot, but in the same publication he listed the following four numimots as 
comprising the Koeksotenok (1897: 330). None of these includes the G-é’rs2m. 


Qoé’xsdl’ enóx (= people of the other side) Gilford Island 
Clans: 1. Naxna’xula (= rising above the other tribes ? 
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2. Mé’mogg-ins (= having salmon traps) 
3. G-I’gilqam (= those who receive first) 
4. Ne'nélpae (= those on the upper end of the river) 


He cited the following numimots of the Hahuamis, the second tribe comprising 
the Gilford Island Band: 


Hazxua'mis Wakeman Sound 
Clans: 1. G-ig-ilqam (= those who receive first) 
2. G-e'xsEM (= the chiefs) 
3. Haai’alik-auaé (= the shamans) 


No data are available regarding the place of origin of each of the Hahuamis 
numimots although their tale of origin is presented in this section. Boas 
(1934: 36) cites the following locations as the mythical place of origin for 
the ancestors of the Koeksotenok village groups or families (numimots). 
He is careful to specify that his data are complete only for the Kwakiutl of 
Fort Rupert and that data on the other tribes are fragmentary. ‘Some of 
the places given are perhaps old village sites but not the mythical places of 
origin" (1934: 36). 


Tribe or *nE«me'm Place of Origin 
Qwe'q*sot!enoz* 
1. ‘witwomasgEm (or 
Mé’mog"g-ins) mé‘t!ap 
2. *né*nElbe: wato 
a. ? sü^wag- üxtEwe 
4. nüx'"naxüla gwa'*yasdlE^ms 


Three of the four locations cited — me'tap (Meetup No. 2), wato (Kakweken 
No. 4), and gwa'*yasdE"ms (Gwayasdums No. 1)—are currently Reserves 
belonging to the Gilford Island Band. The fourth, sá^wag-drtIZwé*, was not 
recognized by any informant as having been important to the Koeksotenok 
historieally. No informant was able to comment definitely on Boas's listing 
by places of mythical origin because none could remember them. For this 
reason it is not known whether the G-ig-ilgam, cited under Koeksotenok 
numimots, originated at sa'wag-dxtEw&, which is opposite the space left 
vacant by Boas in the last listing. Boas cites four numimots of the Koekso- 
tenok in his 1897 publication, but in his 1934 publication he listed only three 
numimots for the four mythical points of origin. 

No informant was able to comment on Boas’s listing of mythical points of 
origin, but this is not surprising when it is realized that only one informant 
was able to recall the different numimots of the Koeksotenok. The informant’s 
listing is not in strict accord with that given by Boas. The former cites the 
following as being numimots of the Koeksotenok tribe: (1) mZ*no'qsala, 
(2) mi'mowigEnl, (3) gi'gElqam, (4) ni*ná'lbii. The latter two agree with 
Boas; the former two do not. I was not able to elicit a tale of origin for any 
numimot of the Koeksotenok. 
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Boas wrote in 1920 that numimots were the fundamental tribal units in 
the consciousness of the people, but this probably is not accurate because 
today they are largely forgotten. Not only do most people of the Gilford 
Island Band not remember the names of the Koeksotenok or Hahuamis 
numimots, but most of them do not remember the ones to which they belonged. 
Almost no consciousness of these tribal subdivisions exists today, even 
among the older people who would have been adolescents at the time of 
Boas's statement. Perhaps these units were of fundamental importance only 
to the Kwakiutl of Fort Rupert and other tribes in that immediate area. 

Finally, the tale of origin of the second tribe belonging to the Gilford 
Island Band, the Hahuamis, has been collected from a Tsawatenok informant. 
The strong mythological linkage between the Hahuamis and the Tsawatenok 
becomes apparent from the tale. Inspection of the present version also reveals 
the influence of missionary activity throughout the area. 


Qawadeilakala with his four children and his younger brother Koleili lived before 
there was light on the earth [a Biblical reference]. They heard the voice of God 
who said that they were to go and find a place which they could claim. The voice 
promised them the cloak of a wolf for ease of transportation [i.e., transformed 
them into wolves]. The two brothers and four children came first to Kingcome. 
The older brother claimed /alaq, a site up Kingcome Hiver as his own. This was 
before they came down the river to the present village site. Koleil did not want 
to share the same site with his brother, so he moved on to look for his own place. 
He travelled to lar-oh, ‘clear-water’ and then to Wakeman River. He stayed 
there for three or four years at which time he returned to meet his brother. 
Koleili asked Qawadeilakala what the sound of the bird was like that the latter 
heard at his location. Qawadeilakala said that it sounded like dzawadasli (?), so 
the younger brother said that from this time on Qawadeilakala would be known 
as dzawad Eeinoz" |Tsawatenok]. Qawadeilakala then asked Koleili what the sound 
of the bird was like that the latter heard in his valley, and Koleili answered hatwala 
so Qawadeilakala said that from this time on you will be known as [Hahuamis]. 
'The two brothers then separated again, each to his respective location. 

Later the two brothers met again and each wanted to try out his magical powers 
on the other to see which was greater. They had a magic rock which they threw 
back and forth to each other, catching it. The rock was called r-welk. The two 
brothers, who wore hemlock cloaks, stood at quite a distance from each other 
while they threw and caught the rock. The older brother missed it on the third 
throw, and it landed on the right hand side of the river at x-wellek, a little above 
is:elsala. The mountain where the older brother missed the rock is now called 
r-welLeir. The older brother lost the game. He took one of his children and 
pulled him apart into many pieces and turned them into feathers which became 
birds to fly all over the earth. The younger brother went back to Wakeman. 
Qawadeilakala returned to his place and then started moving down the river to the 
present village site. When he arrived there he saw what looked like worms but 
were really oulachons. He saw another man there who claimed to have come 
from the moon. The latter gave him instructions what to call the oulachons, 
manmonLilaga. Qawadeilakala had a dog which caught and ate an oulachon. The 
dog died. The man from the moon told Qawadeilakala to fear not; “The fish will 
mean a great deal when the time comes. 'They will do a great wealth." 'The two 
men separated, the man from the moon leaving, and Qawadetlakala believed him. 
He still had his wolf powers. He wondered if he were alone on the earth with his 
brother, so he howled like a wolf. On the third time he heard an answer from 
z-oyalas (Hoyalas, extinct group at Quatsino] so he found that someone else was 
on earth besides him. Hoyalas howled too and haus it, a people on the West Coast, 
answered him.! 


1 See footnote 1, p. 26. 


The Bella Coola Raid 


Not much was known of the history of the Koeksotenok until the time of 
the Bella Coola raid. Even the most knowledgeable informants were able 
to make only generalized statements about the history of the people before 
that time. The raid represents the most noteworthy event in the history of 
the tribe, and it has vast implications for later events. It is also another 
of the problematical issues in the history of the tribe. Several published 
sources refer to it, but little agreement exists regarding the specific details of 
the event. Boas (1897: 427) refers to the raid as one of the most famous wars 
in the history of the Kwakiutl Indians. It is well remembered by the Indians 
today. Events leading up to the raid and the raid itself are described from a 
composite of the best evidence available to me. 

À ranking Bella Coola man and his wife were at Bond Sound in the fall 
of the year, perhaps to catch herring, but more likely to collect clover roots 
and to trade. They were probably accompanied by several other Bella 
Coola families. Several Koeksotenok families were also at the site. A Koek- 
sotenok woman stole a very valuable hamatsa whistle belonging to the 
ranking Bella Coola couple, but they did not retaliate at the time, even 
though the theft was a capital offence. The following season the Bella Coola 
attacked Gwayasdums in revenge, razing the buildings and killing most of 
the men, women, and children. Two published accounts, which differ some- 
what in detail, describe the raid. One version, given to Boas by George Hunt, 
describes the raid and its aftermath from the point of view of the Kwakiutl 
Indians (Boas, 1897: 426-30). The second is a Bella Coola version of the 
raid (British Association for the Advancement of Science 1891: 16-17). 
A third account is badly researched and unreliable (Douglas, 1952: 609); 
no consideration is given to it. 

According to the 1891 version, there were sixteen houses at Gwayasdums 
at the time of the raid, and all but five men and four women were killed. The 
survivors managed to escape. This version gives an entirely different reason 
for the raid from the one presented above, and it states that four Kwakiutl 
canoes overtook the Bella Coola as they tried to escape. Boas’s account, on 
the other hand, states that the Kwakiutl Indians did not set out after the 
Bella Coola until several days after the raid and that the former were not 
able to catch them. The latter account agrees most closely with reports 
from my informants. 

According to Boas, members of the Mamalelekala, Tlauitsis, Nimkish, 
and Kwakiutl tribes were residing at Gwayasdums at the time of the raid. 
Seven Koeksotenok men and five women are reported as having survived. 
The Kwakiutl of Fort Rupert organized a retaliatory war party which 
included four Mamalelekala war canoes, six Nimkish, two Tlauitsis, and eight 
Tsawatenok. The party also included four Qomoyue, two walas Kwakiutl, 
two Qomkutis, and eight Kwakiutl canoes (Boas, 1897: 428-29). The war 
party travelled to Rivers Inlet and became discouraged because they could 
not find the enemy, but two advance scouting canoes encountered a group of 
Heiltsuk (Bella Bella) who told them that the Bella Coola had barricaded 
their houses. When the Mamalelekala canoes that had been behind the others 
arrived, one of the occupants killed the steersman of the Heiltsuk canoes. 
Then the Kwakiutl tribesmen attacked and killed the Heiltsuk. All of the 
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latter had been chiefs and hamatsas, and they had their red cedar bark and 
whistles with them. The Kwakiutl Indians are reported to have acquired the 
names, songs, and dances of the hamatsa ceremonial for the first time from 
this attack. The war party then returned home. 

The best estimate possible indicates that the raid took place between 
1857 and 1858. Figures from the 1891 publication indieated that it tool 
place around 1856. One man, Caribou Jack, had been taken as a slave by 
the Bella Coola and later was allowed to escape. He was about sixty years 
old when he returned to the Gilford area in 1908. One informant told me 
that Jack was about eight years old when the raid occurred, and a second 
informant estimated his age to be ten or twelve. Using these dates as indi- 
'ators, the raid must have occurred between 1856 and 1860, probably closer 
to 1857. 

Brief archaeological excavations which I conducted in 1963 offer a few 
more details—or open more problem areas—about the raid. A large number 
of human bones have been found in the village. These must have come from 
the Bella Coola raid, because no other such incident is known to have occurred 
in the village and because the village area where they were found has never 
been used as a burial site. Unfortunately, definitive statements about the 
depth of the burials are not possible because much of the village area was 
levelled by bulldozers when the houses for the armed forces were brought in. 
Inferences may be made, however, from other variables. No excavated 
skeleton was complete; many bones were fragmented, and many were dis- 
associated. For example, five patellae were found in one burial location. All 
burials were embedded in clamshell midden with large rocks, weighing about 
thirty pounds each, covering them. Those skeletons which were complete 
enough for accurate observation were lying in a flexed position on one side 
with their arms crossing their chests and their legs drawn up. No artifacts 
were in association with the burials. These and related facts suggest several 
possibilities, one of which is that the bodies may have been dismembered and 
left at the time of the raid. It is known, for example, that many heads were 
taken by the Bella Coola (Boas, 1897:427). The bodies may have been left 
above ground to decompose and to be further dismembered by wild animals, 
but at some later time other people must have returned to Gwayasdums to 
bury them. The bodies and body fragments were placed in holes of unde- 
termined depth, and the rocks were put over them. Whether the holes were 
filled with earth or left open is undetermined. 


The village was abandoned for many years after the raid. Some of the 
surviving Koeksotenok moved to Kingcome with the Tsawatenok, but most 
of them moved to Village Island with the Mamalelekala. A large number 
of Koeksotenok had already been living at Village Island before the raid, 
and the marriage ties between the two locations were close. Many of the 
Koeksotenok continued residence with the Mamalelekala after the raid and 
joined the Mamalillikulla Band when it was formed. Today there are only 
two sets of families remaining among the Koeksotenok, thus accounting for 
the small number cited as living in the village. The fact that many Koek- 
sotenok were residing at Village Island with the Mamalelekala and that 
some were living with the Tsawatenok after the raid has important relevance 
for the Reserve allocation problems. 
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Confusion in the Allocation of Reserves 


Some time after the Bella Coola raid, the Tsawatenok began occupying 
Gwayasdums as their winter village. They were joined by the Guauaenok 
and Hahuamis. The Koeksotenok, who had abandoned their traditional 
village site for a period of about thirty-five years, did not return to it until 
the 1890's. By the time they returned to Gwayasdums, the Indian Affairs 
Braneh had been allocating Reserves for several years. 

One of the reasons for the annual migration to Gilford was that the King- 
come river freezes during part of the winter, making food and wood for fuel 
difficult to obtain. At Gilford, which is sometimes referred to by the Indians 
as being in the “banana belt," it was possible for the different tribes to dig 
clams, trap, hunt, and fish. Transportation was easier than at Kingcome. 
The tribes resided at Gwayasdums from about the middle of November to 
the middle of March, when they returned to Kingeome and their other 
home sites for the spring oulachon run. The Four Tribes of Gilford took 
form during this period. The term ‘Four Tribes of Gilford’ has its origin in 
early Indian Affairs nomenclature. The tribes are also called the ‘Four 
Tribes of Kingeome.’ This appellation indicates the general but confused 
administrative recognition of the close identification of the four tribes. 


In 1861 James Douglas, Governor of the newly created Crown Colony of 
British Columbia, ordered that a survey be conducted to clearly demarcate 
Indian Reserves throughout the Colony. The first Superintendent of the 
Kwawkewlth Agency was appointed in 1881, and the first census of the 
Kwakiutl tribes was published in 1883. Around 1882 and later, the various 
Reserves in the Gilford region were allotted by the government. 


The Koeksotenok had been living with the Mamalelekala for about twenty- 
six years when the first governmental census was published and for about 
twenty-nine years when Gwayasdums and other Koeksotenok village sites 
were erroneously granted to the Tsawatenok and Mamalelekala. The Tsawa- 
tenok were the predominating tribe at Gwayasdums in 1886, when the site 
was allotted to them as the “Gilford Island or Tsah-waw-ti-neuch Tribe” 
to be shared as a winter village by all Bands of the “Gilford Island, Kingcome 
Inlet or Tsah-waw-ti-neuch Tribe, viz., Tsah-waw-ti-neuch (or Tsaw-waw- 
tain-eux), Ah-Kwaw-ah-mish, Kwaw-waw-i-neuch and Kwicksi-tain-euch" 
(Province of British Columbia, 1916). For many years the Koeksotenok 
were also known as the Kwicksitaneuk Band of the Village Island tribe, 
and they did not receive any Reserves in their own name until 1916. The 
Mamalelekala and Koeksotenok were considered as two Bands of one tribe. 

Some of the confusion that enveloped the early allocation of Reserves 
among these tribes may be seen from the following remarks by Boas (1887: 
227-28). He lists the Reserves allocated to the various Kwakiutl tribes in 
1882, 1885, and 1886: 


Village Island Indians (Mamaleleqala and Kwiksol’enoq) 
1. Mah-ma-lilli-kullah. . . . The proper name of the locality is Mémkumlis. 
2. Mee-tup 
3. Ah-ta 
4. Kaw-we-ken (Kak-we-ken) 
5. A reserve of 65 acres at Dead Point, inhabited by an Indian family. 
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It is somewhat doubtful to which tribes these reserves originally belonged. The 
Indians affirm that the mouth of Knight Inlet and the neighboring countries 
belong to the Mamaleleqala, while the western part of Gilford Island and the 
outlying islands were the territory of the Kwiksot'enoq [or "Tsawst'enoq?]|. 
[Brackets in original.] 


Gilford Island Indians 
This group comprises the Tsawat'enoq, Kwauaenoq, and Ha'h'ua^mis. 
1. Qua-yas-stums (Qoaiasterns) [Gwayasdums]; the winter village of these 
tribes. 
Kunstamis 
Keogh (Kyoky) 
Quay (Qoaé) 
La-wauth (Lawatl) 
Gley-ka (Tleika) 
Qua-ee (Qoné) 
Al-al-co 
Graveyard 


DNA owe wo 


am 
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It is probable that No. 1 does not belong to the former territory of these tribes, 
but to that of the Kwiksot’enoq; 2, 3, 4, and 5 [also 6] are situated in the country 
of the Kwauaenoq; 7, in that of the Tsawat’enoq; and 8 and 9 belonged originally 
to the Ha'h'ua^rmis. 


Meetup, Ahta, and Kekweken were allotted to the Mamalelekala in 1886 
and confirmed as being theirs in 1914. When in 1916 the Royal Commission 
reversed its decision, the Reserves were reallocated to the Koeksotenok. 
All three were traditional Koeksotenok village sites. Kakweken, however, 
seems to have belonged to the Dlidleget, a tribe closely affiliated with the 
Koeksotenok. Remnants of the now defunct Dlidleget tribe joined the Koek- 
sotenok at Village Island while the latter were residing there. The location 
is cited by Boas as being the point of origin of one of the numimots of the 
Koeksotenok. Gwayasdums was assigned to the Koeksotenok at the same 
time. Kyimla, Dakiulis, and Umdagitis were also allocated to the Koek- 
sotenok. The first was a traditional village site, and the two last-named 
were not. Many Indians consider Dakiulis a worthless piece of land having 
little relevance to the traditions of the people. The placement of Umdagitis 
on Sail Island is, apparently, an administrative error because the traditional 
site of the Koeksotenok was amdigalis on Bonwick Island. The locations 
of the sixteen traditional Koeksotenok village sites may be determined from 
inspection of Figure 4, along with the contemporary Gilford Island Band 
Reserves. Table 12 presents the relationship between traditional Koeksotenok 
village sites and contemporary Band Reserves. 

From Table 12 it will be observed that eleven traditional village sites 
were not granted as Reserves. Both the Koeksotenok and Mamalelekala 
applied for Apsagayu (f in Table 12), a traditional Koeksotenok village site, 
but it was given to the Mamalelekala in 1916. The traditional Koeksotenok 
village site of Kawages (b in Table 12) was allotted to the Tsawatenok. 
Application was made for most of the other sites specified in Table 12, but 
to no avail. The Koeksotenok also applied for several other sites which were 
disallowed in final decision of the Royal Commission, but most of these were 
clam sites or sites of other economic importance. The Reserve allocation 
problem is still a live issue among the Indians, and it is actively discussed by 
the Native Brotherhood and by the newly formed Indian Claims Commission. 
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Table 12—G1LFORD ISLAND BAND RESERVES AND TRADITIONAL KOEKSOTENOK VILLAGE SITES 


Name 


Koeksotenok Sites 
Traditional Village Sites* Granted 
as Reserves: 

Gwayasdums No. 1 

Meetup No. 2 

Kyimla No. 11 

Ahta No. 3 

Kakweken No. 4 


Reserves Not Traditional Village 
Sites: 
Umdagitis No. 9 


Dakiulis No. 7 


Traditional Village Sites 
Not Granted as Reserves: 
Kwatsi 
Kawages 
Lixes 
Wakanaxu 
Kwakwalawadi 
opsigyu 
amdigalis 
Madzaku 
Nokli 


Kwokayes 
Kwumbax 


Hahuamis Reserves** 
Alaleo No. 8 


Graveyard No. 9 


Kyidagwis No. 2 
Burial Ground No. 1A 
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Location 


Gilford Island 

Head of Viner Sound, Gilford Island 
Off Trafford Point, Gilford Island 
Head of Bond Sound 

Head of Thompson Sound 


Sail Island off Gwayasdums, 
Gilford Island 
Islet Point, Gilford Island 


Kwatsi Bay 

Simoom Sound 

Burdwood Group Islands 

Wa-ka-no Bay on Gilford Island 

Echo Bay on Gilford Island 

Shoal Harbor on Gilford Island 

Bonwick Island 

Lagoon by Gwayasdums 

Health Bay on Gilford Island by 
lagoon 

Gilford Island near Health Bay 

Port Elizabeth on Gilford Island 


Wakeman River 114 miles head of 
Wakeman Sound 

Eastern shore of Wakeman Sound 
1 mile above head 

Western shore of Wakeman Sound 

Northern extremity of Sail Island 


* The information cited for the Koeksotenok regarding traditional village sites refers to such 
sites only and does not include any of the many fishing grounds and other territorial ‘possessions’ 


of the Koeksotenok. 


** The same data are not available for the Hahuamis as for the Koeksotenok. 


Around 1922 the Tsawatenok and other tribes ceased coming to Gilford 
en masse during the winter. The following story was given to me as the reason: 


Chief Philip was going to give a potlatch among the Four Tribes of Kingcome in 


the winter of 1922. 


tobertson was Indian Agent at the time. Kingcome was 


chosen for the potlatch in order to escape official discovery. [Potlatching was 
illegal at that time.) Robertson’s brother, who ran the Robertson farm up King- 
come, was pleased that the potlateh was going to be given there because he was 
able to sell a number of his cows for the event. At any rate, the Tsawatenok 
discovered that they could survive up Kingeome without any major hardships 
during the winter. They didn’t have to go to Gilford. Since then they have stayed 


there during the winter. 
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There must be other reasons for the tribes not moving to Gilford aside from 
the ones mentioned in the above account, beeause at an earlier time in history 
the various tribes did remain on their home Reserves during the winter. 
An indication of this situation is portrayed in Tables 13 and 14. As may be 
seen from Table 13, the 1834-35 figures cited by Tolmie (1833-35) indicate 
that each tribe was residing on its own home location. The 1836-41 figures 
of John Work (Curtis, 1915: 303) are probably unreliable but indicate the 
same thing. The point to be made is in the contrast between the 1834-41 
figures where all tribes were residing at their traditional village sites and the 
1885 figures cited by Dawson (1887) where the Tsawatenok, the Hahuamis, 
and the Guauaenok were living at Gilford. Four Koeksotenok houses were 
located at Village Island and none at Gilford. The figures suggest also that 
the Dlidleget were extinet by 1885. 


Table 13—NUMBER OF HOUSES AND LOCATION, FOUR TRIBES OF GILFORD: 1834 — 85 


| 


| 1834-35 | 1836-41 | 1885 
: j | | 
aes | No.of | Location | No. of | Location | No. of Location 
| Houses | | Houses | | Houses | 
Tsawatenok | 8 | Kingcome | 20 | Kingcome Gilford 
Koeksotenok | 10 | Gilford | 20 | Gilford Village 
| | | | Island 
Hahuamis | 5 | Wakeman | 20 E Wakeman | 4 Gilford 
Guauaenok | ? | Hopetown | 20 | Hopetown | 2 Gilford 
Dlidleget 12 ! Thompson | 20 | Thompson | 0 | ?Extinct 
| | Sound | Sound | 
Mamalelekala 21 | Village | 40 Village | 14 Village 
| | Island | | Island | Island 


The impact of the Bella Coola raid is apparent from Table 13. Before the 
raid (1834-35), ten Koeksotenok houses were located at Gilford, and after 
the raid (1885) there were none. Population changes at Gwayasdums are 
better presented in Table 14. From 1857 on, the Koeksotenok have been 
a minority in relation to the Tsawatenok. Figures in Table 14 also reflect 
the consistently larger household population of the Tsawatenok in relation 
to the other tribes through time. The 1936-41 household population cited 
for the Koeksotenok is again John Work’s suspect count. The great bur- 
geoning of Tsawatenok households at Gilford between 1947 and 1951 cannot 
be satisfactorily explained. One government official estimated the population 
on the Reserve in January 1947 to be 250 with 118 at most being members 
of the Koeksotenok and the Hahuamis tribes. Most of the others were 
probably Tsawatenok. No accurate count was made of households by tribal 
affiliation at the time of the Bella Coola raid, thus explaining the question 
mark in the third column of Table 14. Other tribes were reported by Boas, 
as already noted, to have been in residence at the time. Only two Koeksotenok 
households existed i in the village in 1914, two years before Gwayasdums was 
reallocated to the Koeksotenok, but after that time Koeksotenok population 
has been fairly consistent as has the Hahuamis. 
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Table 14— HOUSEHOLDS BY TRIBAL AFFILIATION, GWAYASDUMS: 1834 — 1963 


Lc C c c c C C CC SS SE d 


Number of Households by Tribal Affiliation 


Year" /|——— udo) uires Prater istas qoe CIC SRA ESET 
Tsawatenok | Koeksotenok | Hahuarmis Guausenok | Other | Total 

1834 10 | | 10 
1836-41 | 20 | |. 00 
1857 | ? | | | 16 
1885 12 | 0 4 2 a. i8 
1914 9 2 4 0 (eet ores Sas © 
1947 24 5 3 3 i ae 
1951 24 5 3 3 |-0c p ab 

| 5 3 0 8.71.22 


1962-63 | 11 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


* Sources are as follows: 1834, Tolmie (1833-35); 1836-41, Work's census (Curtis 1915:303); 
1857, British Association for the Advancement of Science (1591); 1555, Dawson (1887); 1914, 
Informants' reports from Curtis's (1915) photograph of the village; 1947, Informants' reports 
from Engineering Division Map, Indian Affairs Branch, for 1917; 1951, Informants' reports 
from Engineering Division Map, Indian Affairs Branch, for 1951; 1962-63, Field Census, 
October 1962. 


Amalgamation and Subsequent Events 

A basic reason for the consistency of Koeksotenok and Hahuamis house- 
hold populations from 1947 to the present lies in the fact that the two tribes 
formally amalgamated in 1948 to form the Gilford Island Band. There were 
57 Koeksotenok and 61 Hahuamis at the time of amalgamation. The trust 
and reserve funds along with the Reserve lands of each were combined. 
'The Hahuamis, who had a larger revenue fund and capital account than the 
Koeksotenok, occasionaly make clearly aimed, barbed remarks to the Koek- 
sotenok and others about it. The original idea of amalgamation came from 
a Hahuamis chief. Early plans included the Guauaenok and Tsawatenok 
in the amalgamation, but because of their greater wealth and Reserve lands, 
which they did not want to share, these tribes declined. The Tsawatenok 
had more money and land than the Koeksotenok and Hahuamis combined. 
Around the same time some consideration was given to the amalgamation 
of all tribes in the Kwawkewlth Agency, but the instigator died before it 
could be seriously planned, and no one came forward to press the idea. 
Formal resolution for amalgamation was presented in 1947 and signed by 
six voting male members of the Koeksotenok and eight voting male members 
of the Hahuamis. The 1947 meeting was the result of several years of planning 
and waiting and, as described by one official source, **of obstructionist tactics 
of ‘higher officials.’ "' 

School was an important issue in amalgamation. The Koeksotenok did 
not have a large enough school-age population to warrant the construction 
of a school building on the Reserve, but it was large enough when the 
Hahuamis amalgamated. Prior to this time the Indian Affairs Branch had 
refused to build a school on the Reserve, although one had been there earlier. 
The present school building came with the other houses from the air-base 
site near Fort Rupert. 

A second issue in the proposed amalgamation, and one causing some of 
the “obstructionist tactics," was the reported inadequacy of water in the 
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village. The official recommendation was made that another, unspecified, 
village site with a more abundant water supply be considered. ‘This matter 
was discussed among governmental officials for several months. Finally the 
recommendation was made that a village be established nt Echo Bay. The 
location, Awakwalawadi, had been a traditional Koeksotenok village site 
but had not been granted as a Reserve by the Royal Commission. The idea 
was abandoned. Ultimately the decision was made to construct a dam behind 
the present village. It was completed in 1949. Before that time the fresh 
water supply came largely from a heavy trickle which was channelled into 
the far end of the village by a trough. Water pipes have now been laid from 
the dam into the village, and several outdoor faucets were located around 
the village, but since September 1963 most of them have been removed. All 
houses now have cold, indoor running water. 


Most of the houses as early as 1910 were of the square, block or European 
type called mE"'kwos, rather than the traditional Big-House or multi-family 
dwelling called gyó'kEm. Before the advent of Europeans, all houses were 
called gyz’x, but after that time two separate words emerged to distinguish 
types. In 1957 at least one gyo'k Em was still standing and covered; it was 
some time earlier than this that the last one was occupied. In earlier times, 
and true to a lesser extent today, many houses were built on stilts over the 
beach, the entrance being at village level. The outhouses, too, were built 
on stilts over the beach, but this is no longer the case. Reference to Figure 3 
indicates the present location of outhouses. 


Through a political manoeuvre in 1950, houses at the air force base near 
Port Hardy were given to the Gilford Island Band. According to the original 
agreement the villagers were to transport the dismantled houses from the 
air-base to Gilford, but they did not do it. After a period of time the Agency 
brought the houses to Gilford, the agreement then being that the villagers 
would erect them. The houses were stored in the remaining gyo'kEm, and 
each man erected his own. After another period of time the Agency con- 
traeted to have them put up and hired village men to assist. By the time 
the houses were settled, the Indian Agency had financed most of the work. 
A bulldozer was engaged to level the ground where the houses are presently 
situated. Because of their linear arrangement I refer to them as the row 
houses or as the row section. Earlier, the village had been situated more in 
the direction of the present school. 


Several years later some of the older houses around the school and else- 
where were burned or torn down because rats, which lived between the 
roofs and ceilings of the buildings, were a problem in the village. In 1959, 
again as a product of political manoeuvring, the government financed the 
installation of a new wharf, or float as it is generally known. Since then, 


Potential village size is now restricted because few unoccupied houses remain. 
No longer would it be possible for large numbers of Tsawatenok or Guauaenok 
to inhabit the village during the winter, but before the destruction of many 
of the buildings these tribes, especially the Tsawatenok, had their own 
houses at Gwayasdums. Most of them remained unoccupied until the owners 
returned to the village from Kingcome. 
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Conclusion 


Population figures over time reflect many of the outstanding events in 
the history of Gwayasdums. For this reason Table 15, “Tribal Censuses 
from 1834 to 1963,” is presented and briefly discussed. During a period 
before the Bella Coola raid, the Koeksotenok outnumbered the Tsawatenok, 
and the now tiny Guauaenok tribe equalled the Tsawatenok in population. 
The first figures available after the Bella Coola raid demonstrate the catas- 
trophic population loss of the Koeksotenok. A similar Guauaenok loss has 
not been adequately explained. Table 15 also suggests the time that the 
Dlidleget became extinct. All the tribes decreased in population because of 
such factors as disease introduced by Whites. This general population 
decline among the Kwakiutl was not reversed until about 1929. 


Table 15—TRIBAL CENSUSES FROM 1834 To 1963 


| 
| 


Year* | Tsawatenok | Koeksotenok | Hahuamis | Guauaenok | Mamalelekala’ Dlidleget 
RS Aa od Eater a Ee ae | ARN ENEA 
1834 | 200 250 — | | [800 . |. 800 
1835 | 200 | 300 L dE s o i NSE 500 | 100 
1810-53 | | | | | 500 | 

1883 | 164 | 45 pus o] 47 | 188 extinct? 
1884 | 132 | 36 | 68 | 36 | 160 

1885 | 148 — | 50 | 69 45-3 165 | 

1895 146 | | 105 | 149 | 

1900 219 63 | 114 | 

1905 233 | 108 | 

1910 226 89 | 

1915 218 | 74 | 

1916 | 52 

1921 135 | 32 49 18 

1929 129 — | 40 | 55 18e: 95 

1933 44 | 53 28-3 | 

1935 54 61 27 eae | 

1939 183 47 | Ede 107 | 

1945 60 62 17,4 

1948 (57) (61) | 

1954 198 153 

1955 196 155 11 

1956 204 165 1273 137 

1959 231 174 14 145 

1960 246 179 15 

1961 237 191 | 15 140 

1962 250 193 15 140 

1963 264 188 14 | 


* Sources are as follows: 1534, Tolmie (1833-35) from Duff (1962); 1835, Duff (1962); 1840-53, 
Duff (1962), Douglas (1840) estimated 700, but Duff believes this is too high; 1853, Boas (1887); 
1884 and 1885, Boas (1887) and Dawson (1557); 1895 through 1915, Duff from Indian Affairs’ 
records; 1916, Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Affairs for the Province of British 
Columbia (1916); 1921, Indian Agency records, writer's estimates; 1929, Census Book of Indians, 
Indian Affairs Branch; 1933 and 1935, Indian Agency records, writer’s estimates; 1939, Duff 
(1962); 1945, Indian Agency records, writer's estimates; 1948, Indian Affairs Branch, Band 
amalgamation reports; 1954 and 1955, Indian Agency, Monthly Band Membership Report; 
1956 and 1959, Duff (1962); 1960, Indian Agency, Monthly Band Membership Report; 1961, 
Duff (1962); 1962 and 1963, Indian Agency report. 
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Figures in the Table do not reflect the fact that most of the remaining 
Koeksotenok joined the Mamalelekala at Village Island after the raid. They 
do appear to indicate the time when the former left Village and returned to 
Gilford between about 1895 and 1900. The Mamalelekala population dropped 
from 149 in 1895 to 114 in 1900, and the Tsawatenok population inereased 
from 146 to 219 in the same time period. Tsawatenok increase was much 
greater than Hahuamis. No figures are given for the Koeksotenok. These 
figures probably reflect the faet that the Koeksotenok were included in the 
census reports of the Mamalelekala and the Tsawatenok, rather than being 
included independently. The population numbers cited for the Tsawatenok 
from 1900 to 1915 are probably spuriously high for this reason— it is unlikely 
that the Tsawatenok increased by 73 members in five years. This interpre- 
tation is reinforced by the following facts. Duff (1962), who reported the 
1895 through 1915 figures, also reported 240 Tsawatenok during the year 
1929. Notation should be made of the fact that the numbers listed in the 
1929 column add up to 240, excluding the Mamalelekala, that is, the sum of 
population for the four tribes. The figures cited in the 1900 through 1915 
columns for the Tsawatenok probably represent the sum of the Four Tribes 
of Gilford. Errors of this type are understandable in view of such passages 
as the following where all four tribes were combined into one census report: 

Winter village [Gwayasdums] shared by all bands of the Gilford Island, Kingcome 
Inlet or Tshah-waw-ti-neuch Tribe, viz., Tsah-waw-ti-neuch (or Tsaw-waw-tain- 
eux) Ah-kwaw-ah-mish, Kwaw-waw-i-nuch and Kwicksi-tain-euch. Tribe, 220. 
Heads of families, 92 (Province of B.C., 1916). 


Numbers in the 1948 column are placed within parentheses because they 
represent the population of the Koeksotenok and the Hahuamis after the 
amalgamation. No entries are recorded for the Hahuamis after 1948 because 
from that time to the present they are included in the numbers of the 


Koeksotenok column and should be understood as meaning the Gilford 
Island Band. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Band Economic and Subsistence Activities 


A composite view of the economic situation of the Indians at Gilford is 
presented in Table 16, which shows the relative importance of different 
sources of income available to the uapa: The mean income for the twenty- 
four adult men in the village was $2,800 from about May 1962 to about May 
1963. Twenty-one of these men spent all their money, usually a short time 
after receiving it, and three had some savings at the year’s end. Eighteen 
of the men cited fishing as a primary source of income, four cited logging, 
three cited art (painting or carving), and only one cited clam digging. One 
of the men who cited fishing as a primary source of income also mentioned 
logging, and another mentioned clam digging. This tally reflects more than 
the source from which the greatest single income is derived; it also tends to 
reflect the occupational self-identity of the men. That is, as indicated here, 
75 per cent of the men think of themselves as fishermen. Others think of 
themselves variously; for example, as loggers. The same trend extends to 
the area of secondary sources of income where twelve of the men cited clam 
digging during the winter season as their major secondary source. Sources 
of lesser importance include logging and trapping. Both clam digging and 
fishing are congruent with traditional occupational activities of the Indians, 
but logging is not. 


Table 16—SOURCES OF INCOME (IN DOLLARS) 


| | | | Number of 

Source Mean | Median Mode p eme Range | Respondents 
Fishing 1,700 1,800 2,000 | 400-3900 | 18 
Logging 1,700 1,100 none 300-5,000 | 7 
Clams 200 200 200 30- 600 13 
U.I.C. 390 340 none 92- 924 11 
Family Allowance | 240 240 72 72— 456 11 
Relief 125 90 60 40- 280 10 
Art 670 645 none 400-1,000 1 
Trapping 280 300 none 200- 350 3 
Total Income 2,800 2,600 none 400-9,050 | 24 


NoTE: In addition to the above, other sources of income were: Shipwright, $1,500; Clam 
Buyer, $1,700-6,000; Dispensary, $120. Three respondents had some savings and twenty-one 
had none at the end of the year. 


Almost half of the men rely on such administrative sources as Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission (UIC) cheques, Family Allowance, and relief 
to supplement their income. Figures in Table 16 are approximating estimates 
because none of the men in the village could remember exactly how much 
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he had made the preceding year in clam digging. Many of them remembered 
quite elosely how much they earned from fishing, but few could remember 
how much they received from the various administrative sources. Very few 
of the men in the village maintain written records. 


COMMERCIAL ECONOMY 
Commercial Salmon Fishing 


The Native Celebration in Alert Bay, or June Sports as the occasion is 
more popularly known, takes place during the last week of June each year. 
It marks the beginning of commercial salmon fishing, even though the season 
formally opens at an earlier date. Some of the men fish before the close of 
June Sports, but the major event marking the season is the annual salmon 
run at Rivers Inlet which begins shortly after June Sports. The villages 
become partially deserted at this time. Some of the men do not return to 
their home village after June Sports but remain in Alert Bay waiting for 
their seine-boat crews to be organized and for final preparations to be made 
on their boats. Those men who have gill-net boats often leave right away, 
but some families return to their home villages if their boats or other equip- 
ment are not ready. 

Gill-net fishing is a one- or two-man operation, but the men often prefer 
to take their families with them if possible. In this way they are able to 
ensure sexual fidelity on the part of their wives as well as to have companion- 


ship. Families are often left on shore near one of the fish camps at Rivers 
Inlet. 


Even though the brief Rivers 
terms of yield, many men feel 
Sometimes over half a season's 


Inlet salmon run is the most productive in 
no sense of urgency to leave right away. 
earnings are derived from this period. At 
Gilford, for example, only a minority of the gill-netters left immediately 
after June Sports in 1963 and 1964. Most of them returned to the village 
for several days in order to make final preparation. Eight men at Gilford 
own gill-netters. None owns or skippers a purse-seiner, but those fishermen 
who do not have access to gill-netters are crewmen on seiners. 

At Rivers Inlet there is extreme competition among the gill-net fishermen 
to get their nets as close as possible to the boundaries established by the 
Fish Commission. A gentleman's agreement has developed whereby gill- 
netters typically fish from 6:00 p.m. to 6:00 a.m., and purse-seiners fish from 
6:00 a.m. to 6:00 r.m., thus avoiding mutual interference in those areas where 
the two types of boats compete. Competition between the two types of 
boats is strong at Rivers Inlet, oceasionally erupting into physical violence 
or the threat of it. One of the fishermen described fishing at Rivers as “a 
panic." 

The gill-net boat is positioned down-wind from the net so that the former 
does not drift back into the net. Once the net is out, both the boat and net 
are allowed to drift. Periodically the net is pulled back onto the boat, dis- 
entangling the salmon and other fish that have become caught. The task 
of bringing the net in takes about ten minutes if it is empty and considerably 
longer if there are fish in it. 

During intervals between net checks, the gill-net fisherman may sleep, 
read, or listen to the radio. If fishing has been very poor, a set may be made 
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and left until morning. The men sleep very little during the night at Rivers 
Inlet, however, because of the number of fish that swim into the net and 
because of the danger of drifting into someone else's net. Fishermen are 
normally responsible for reparation when they damage the nets of others. 
Another problem during night fishing at Rivers Inlet is allowing the net to 
cross a boundary established by the Fish Commission. Fisheries Department 
boats patrol the area carefully and levy a fine against anyone who has allowed 
his net to cross into a restricted area. 

Gill-nets, which vary in size and colour, are suspended vertically in the 
water by a cork-line attached to the top, causing it to float, and by a lead- 
line at the bottom weighting it down. They vary in length from about 200 to 
300 fathoms and are usually two fathoms deep. Fish swim into the net 
and cannot get out because their gill covers become entangled in the net as 
they attempt to withdraw. The volume of gill-netted fish is less than that of 
trolled fish, because the flesh tends to be bruised by the net and by the rollers 
when the salmon is pulled onto the boat. Seals and dogfish often damage the 
fish caught in gill-nets. 

A packer boat from one of the three fish-packing companies represented 
in Alert Bay, or an independent buyer, usually comes to each boat at least 
once a day. A boat is identified as to the company for which it works by 
the flag it flies. Occasionally, depending on the area, the fishermen take 
their fish to a buyer who is stationed on a scow that has been transported 
to specified locations. The men usually sell their fish only to the company 
for which they work. No money is actually involved except when a fisherman 
sells his fish to an independent buyer for cash; independent buyers frequently 
pay more than the fish companies. This is recognized by the fisherman as a 
risky practice, however, because of his dependence on fish companies for 
credit and for financing boats, nets, and other equipment. The companies 
extend credit at the beginning of the season for food and supplies, and they 
frequently perform other services as well. Part of a man’s success depends 
on his reputation with one of the fish-packing companies. A fisherman who 
is discovered selling fish to an independent buyer loses favour with his fish 
company. 

Purse-seining is very different from gill-netting. The boats are much larger, 
and the fish are pursued during daylight hours. Seiners carry large nets which 
are designed to be manipulated by two boats—the seine-boat and a skiff. These 
two manoeuvre the net in such a way as to surround a school of fish; the fish 
are trapped when the bottom of the net closes and forms the purse. The nets 
are typically 125 to 200 fathoms long and 9 to 10 fathoms deep. As is true 
of gill-nets, the top of the seine-net is supported by a float-line, and the 
bottom is weighted by a lead-line; a purse-line is connected by rings to the 
lead-line. Seine-boats are allowed only twenty minutes for a set, that is from 
the time the skiff leaves the seiner to the time it returns. 


A seiner crew is usually composed of four to seven men. Shares are com- 
puted on the basis of seven-man crews, but many seiners have fewer men so 
that each receives a greater part of the profit. A full crew usually consists of 
the skipper, one cook, three men on the deck of the seiner, and two skiff 
men. Profits are divided into eleven shares to a seiner, seven to the crew, 
and the remainder to the boat, the net, and the skipper. The net and boat 
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shares are taken by the owner of each, often a fish company. The cost of 
food, fuel, and some equipment is deducted from gross earnings before shares 
are apportioned. If the seiner damages someone else's net this further expense 
is deducted from gross earnings. The bookkeeping ledgers are often not 
open to inspection by the crew members; they are maintained by the skipper. 
In this way he is able to include items which might be objected to by the 
members of the crew, and the crew seldom know how much is legitimately 
dedueted from the gross earnings before their shares are allotted. Crew 
members often grumble because the skipper takes the boat to areas where 
they do not think it should be taken, using fuel, the eost of which must be 
deducted from all shares. Some skippers are accused of cheating their crews, 
particularly in managing the books. 

The above-named circumstances are some of the reasons why many of 
the men at Gilford prefer to have their own gill-netter, or at least operate 
one, rather than be a crew member on a seiner. Some of the men prefer 
operating a gill-netter because, as expressed by two informants, “I’m my 
own boss," and “Some guys on seiners are real haywire and others get stuck 
doing all the work." Most of the men in the village have worked on a seiner 
at one time or another, and most of them agree that more money is to be 
made by operating a gill-netter than crewing on a seiner, even though fewer 
fish are caught. Only one person receives the earnings— but he must meet 
the expenses as well. Table 17 indicates that more money is made at Gilford 
by gill-netting than by crewing on a seine-boat. No data are available for 
seine-boat skippers, because there is none at Gilford. The figures in Table 17 
for gill-net owners/operators reflect gross income. Net income after the 
deduction of expenses is not known with reliability. Even after the deduction 


of expenses, however, the gill-net operators probably have a somewhat larger 
income than the seiner crew members. 


Table 17 —RELATIVE INCOME: GILL-NET OWNER/OPERATOR AND SEINE-BOAT CREW 


| | 
| Gill-net Owner/Operator | 


Seine-boat Crew 


i 
Measure | (income in dollars) | (income in dollars) 
PME E tes gees au ak cus | 2,300 | 1,400 
NECS De err | 2,500 | 1,700 
MEN ELE i as zat | none | none 
a EE E AES | 1,200-3,200 | 400-2,000 
Number of Individuals ...... | 7 | 11 


Most of the men prefer to own or operate their own boats, and some of 
the men who do not have one now, have had one in the past. Some men have 
forfeited their boats because they did not make payments on them. A typical 
way of losing a boat is by mortgaging it to a fish company for a net, which 
often costs about $1,000, and then neglecting to make payment on the net, 
thereby losing both boat and net. Because they understand why the net 
was taken from them, but not the boat, they feel that Whites are cheating 
them. Frequently they do not understand the implication of a mortgage; a 
transaction might be both honest and legal from the fish company’s viewpoint. 
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An informant summarized this situation with the statement, “Indians today 
lack the business sense they used to have. They used to be good." 


Five species of salmon of different commercial value run into and through 
Area 12 annually. The latter is the Department of Fisheries’ designation 
for a specified fishing region which includes all the water from the top of 
Vancouver Island half way through the Johnstone Straits. Alert Bay, 
Gilford Island, Kingcome Inlet, and Knight Inlet are included in this area. 
Most commercial fishing of the Gilford Indians, except at Rivers Inlet, is 
localized in Area 12. Many Indians and non-Indians from along much of the 
British Columbia coast travel to Rivers Inlet for the approximately four-week 
period during which fishing is best there. Sockeye is one of the major species 
of salmon caught, and it is also the most valuable commercially. Sockeye 
tends to run from May to September but becomes scarce toward the end of 
August. According to my informants, other salmon in rank order of cash 
value are as follows: Coho, which tends to run from July to October; Chum, 
or Dog as it is sometimes called, runs from mid-July to December; Pink, or 
Hump as it may be called, usually runs from late June through the middle 
of September; and Spring, or Chinook as the Department of Fisheries 
prefers, is available throughout the year. Spring salmon is relatively insig- 
nificant in terms of over-all cash value. However, Red Spring is usually 
worth more per pound than the others but is rarely caught. White Spring 
is moderately priced. Spring salmon is included at the bottom of the ranking 
because of its relative scarcity. Annual runs of different species of salmon 
are fairly consistent in terms of time but differ greatly in productivity. 


Salmon of all species accounts for almost 85 per cent of the cash value of 
fish in the area. Other types of marine fauna, in rank order of over-all cash 
ralue, include herring, halibut, and clams. Ling-cod and sole are evenly 
placed at the bottom of the ranking. For purposes of commercial fishing the 
men of Gilford concern themselves largely with salmon and clams. Little 
consideration is given to herring because of the specialized equipment and 
boats which are required. A certain amount of gigging and hand-trolling 
is done during the winter for cod and other groundfish including halibut. 


One of the complicating factors in the fishing economy of the Indians, 
and one which is creating a great strain on the economy, is the restricted 
fishing week. In the past the fishing week was from 6:00 p.m. Sunday to 
6:00 p.m. Thursday. At the end of the 1963 fishing season the week was 
reduced to 6:00 p.m. Sunday to 6:00 p.m. Tuesday. During the summer of 
1964 the fishing week was further reduced to two days. Occasionally the 
week is extended a day or two; more frequently, it is curtailed. During the 
1962 fishing season, from May 15 to October 24, there were sixty-five fishing 
days. During this time there were five weeks of closure with only seven days 
of fishing from the week ending September 8 through the next seven weeks 
to the end of the season. During the 1963 salmon season there was a three- 
week fish strike with many closures following that, and the season was closed 
earlier than normal. Although commercial salmon fishing is open from May 
to October, the most productive fishing tends to occur from the end of June 
through at least half of August. This means that the effective fishing season 
is about three months for the men at Gilford. 


Fishing closures are determined by the Fisheries Department as part of 
its conservation program. Fairly tight controls must be maintained at the 
northern end of Vancouver Island in order to protect the fishing interests of 
the men farther south, as well as to assure that enough salmon reach their 
spawning grounds. 

The Fish Commission notifies fishermen of impending closures by broad- 
casting over marine bands. Most seiners have a radio-telephone, but many 
gill-netters do not. Those people who do not have one are notified through 
the informal communication network of other fishermen and fish packers. 
Many people keep their transistor radios tuned to the marine frequencies 
for fishing information. The capability of transistor radios on marine bands 
and of radio-telephones to intercept messages has major implications for 
communication throughout the area. Few bands on the radiophones are 
restricted. Consequently anyone who is interested may listen to conversations 
between boats and between ship and shore. This explains, in part, the so- 
called ‘Indian grapevine’ by which many people know about events as soon as, 
or before in many cases, the individuals involved. The radio-telephones are 
used extensively by the fishermen to exchange information about fishing. 
Many are seldom turned off. Because it is known that others are listening, 
the fishermen are often secretive about their location if they are discussing 
relative fish catches. The use of Kwakwala is also an effective means of 
excluding non-Indians from this information. The radio-telephones are also 
sometimes vital to notify others of an accident or breakdown. 

The men travel from place to place searching for fish, or move from a 
localized area which has been closed to one type of fishing, for example net 
fishing, to another that has not. Although experienced fishermen usually 
know where fish are likely to be found, they also travel on the basis of personal 
and overheard conversation. 

Certain localized areas, such as the entrance to a stream, are permanently 
marked by the Fish Commission as zones from which fishing is restricted. 
Other areas are intermittently opened and closed to certain types of fishing. 
A portion of Area 12 may be temporarily closed, for example, to gill-netters 
and seiners and left open to trollers. 

The type of fishing that one does makes a substantial difference in terms 
of catch in certain places at certain times. Trollers may do well at one loca- 
tion, but not seiners or gill-netters. At another time in the same location 
seiners may do well. The type of equipment used by trollers and gill-netters 
also makes a great difference. Troll fishermen quite often experiment with 
different types of lures in a single location, searching for the most effective 
one. Since they are dependent on the fish seeing and being attracted to the 
lures, they must fish during daylight hours. Gill-netters try to use a net 
most closely matching the colour of the water so that it becomes almost 
invisible to the fish, even though the colour of the water changes at different 
times. Weather conditions such as intense sunlight, fog, or wind influence 
the visibility of nets. As a result, one of two gill-netters with different coloured 
nets may catch far more fish at a given site. Many of these variables are 
unpredictable, although certain rules are generally true. 

These and other factors combine to make commercial fishing an uncertain 
occupation. The 1963 season was one of the worst that many of the Indians 
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could remember because of the strike, the closures, and the scarcity of fish 
after the initial Rivers Inlet run. The feelings and attitudes of some of the 
Indians about the season are reflected in several Jetters written to us. One 
man wrote, 

the fishing is very poor the last few weeks. O. well thats part of life E guess. you got 

take what you get and give what you got. Well its not that bad. good old winter 

will soon be here. go clam digging and so. 


The attitude of passive acceptance expressed in this statement is a character- 
istic one. This theme is repeated in another letter several weeks before the 
fishing season ended: 
Fishing hasn’t been good at all with all this fog were having. and the ten day 
closure we had. were going out to-day for four days and we heard there'll be 
another closure after this; Oh well I guess it can’t be helped. 


Clam digging, as diseussed in the following section, began early in 1963 
because the fishing was so poor. One informant wrote to us at the first of 
October: 
Well the fishermen have it real bad. no fish at all. they having two week tie up. 
But do you know [Stanley Philip] buying clams now. he doesnt [usually] come 
until Nov. But he's here. the digers just coming in so clam diging mite be better 
than fishing yet. 


The economic hardship imposed by the poor fishing during the season is 
revealed concisely in a statement by the wife of a fisherman. “Fishing was 
worse than poor, some gilnet fishermen even had to have welfare help." 
The fish strike began July 13, 1963, and did not end until August 3, after 
the peak of the season. A vote was taken on July 12, and a majority of net 
fishermen and shoreworkers agreed to strike. The major issue was the pro- 
posal by the British Columbia Fisheries Association to cut the price of Pink 
salmon. Other fish prices and wages were secondary issues. The United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers Union (UFAWU), along with the Native 
Brotherhood of British Columbia, organized and backed the strike. Tender- 
men and other union members also struck. Strong support was given by the 
Jabour movement in the United States and in British Columbia, and fisher- 
men’s unions and co-operative associations in Washington and in Alaska 
assured the UFAWU that they would not permit salmon from British 
Columbia to be landed or handled. Many boats in the Washington, Oregon, 
and California trolling fleets tied up briefly in support of the British Columbia 
fishermen. The strike was finally resolved by a government-appointed arbiter 
after the British Columbia fishing industry had lost an estimated $30,000,000. 
The Gilford fishermen who went to Rivers Inlet immediately after June 
Sports were able to sell fish before the strike occurred. Several men were still 
in the village or on their way to Rivers Inlet when it began. Those who were 
able to sell fish before the strike made from $200 to $500, but the others made 
nothing. Most of the boats remained at Rivers Inlet on the assumption that 
the strike would end in a few days. But by the time it was finally settled, 
most of the men had returned to the village. Even at that time many families 
were beginning to feel the financial strain created by the strike. Many said 
that they would prefer to fish at a reduced price than not fish at all. Some of 
the men expressed dissatisfaction in seeing the channel by Alert Bay teeming 
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with salmon and not being able to sell them, although they were allowed to 
cateh fish for family use. Almost all fishermen left Gilford the day the strike 
ended. The seiners arrived to pick up their crews and the gill-netters travelled 
independently to the fishing grounds, but fishing was relatively poor during 
the remainder of the season. 


The strike directly and indirectly created some major hardships. Most 
of the families felt the impact of the strike immediately because few maintain 
capital resources on which they can draw. They were not eligible for relief 
from the Agency except in extreme cases during the strike because the govern- 
ment did not want to support the strike. The Union attempted to organize 
a strike relief fund paying about $20 to each fisherman for basic necessities, 
but neither the Union nor the Native Brotherhood was able to offer much 
financial assistance to the fishermen. A long range hardship was created 
by the fact that fishermen are eligible for UIC cheques during the winter 
only when they have fished for fifteen weeks in the preceding season. Because 
of the strike and closures, few of them succeeded in reaching this minimum. 


The Clam Season 


Economic activities during the clam season are more diversified than 
during the season of commercial salmon fishing. The village fills again to 
its normal size during this time and becomes a fully operative community. 

Clam Digging. During most years the official clam season is from November 
1 to May 31, although commercial digging in the Gilford area usually begins 
in the first or second week of November and ends March 31. The season 
is closed each year from June 1 to October 31, except during the 1963-64 
season which officially opened October 1, presumably to compensate for the 
poor fishing season. Clam digging for family use normally begins earlier 
than the prescribed commercial date. 

Each year around the first of November a scow is towed to Gilford from 
the British Columbia Packing Company in Alert Bay and tied alongside the 
float. It is returned at the end of the season. From the first day, the scow 
becomes the social and business centre for the men in the village. During 
most days it is possible to find some of them congregated around the scow 
or on the float beside it. Some men work independently on their boats, and 
some sit or stand together talking. Gilford is commonly thought of as the 
clam capital of the area. For this reason many people migrate to the village 
during the winter for varying lengths of time. The Chief of the Koeksotenok 
is the official clam buyer. He often has one of his sons operate the scow while 
he takes a seiner, usually each day, to the neighbouring villages and clam sites 
to buy the clams dug by others. The villagers at Gilford dig most of the clams 
which are purchased on the scow. 

Clams, and recently fish, are bought on the scow. Clam forks and other 
equipment are sold there as well as boat gas and naphtha, or white gas, 
for Coleman Jamps. Gunnysacks are given to the diggers for use at the 
clam sites. Boatmen from surrounding villages frequently tie up alongside the 
scow to sell their clams or fish and to talk with the other men. A radiophone 
on the scow makes communication possible. This was the only time during 
the year of our residence when it was possible to communicate with others 
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in this way unless someone happened to be in the village who had a radio- 
phone on his boat; a permanent radiophone was installed in the village in 
1964. 

Although men, women, and children dig clams, fishing of all types tends 
to be sex-linked. Fishing is largely a man’s occupation. Many women can- 
not read a tide table, and most of them are dependent on men for making 
decisions about the time and place of digging. Women, with the help of 
children, tend to be responsible, however, for procuring clams for family 
use. Clam digging is less important in the over-all life process and self defini- 
tion of the Indians than fishing, even though an almost equal amount of 
time is devoted to each. Few of them find clam digging as satisfying as fishing. 

Clam digging is dependent on the tides, the weather, and the season. 
Informants say that the toxic content of clams in certain areas during the 
summer is too high for safe commercial use, although some Indians continue 
to eat them throughout the year. Clams become green during late spring 
from the food resources available to them. They are not noxious at this time, 
but they are considered by the canning companies to be unsavoury. Conse- 
quently clam digging ends before the season officially closes. During the 
1962-63 clam season there were nine digging periods averaging (mean) ten 
days each; the digging periods were separated by eight intervals averaging 
(mean) six days each. That is, during the five months of the season there were 
ninety digging days and fifty-one non-digging days. There were two digging 
tides each day during part of February and March, a morning tide and an 
evening tide. Until February much of the clam digging is done at night, 
but by March some midday tides occur. Even though a digging period, or 
simply &de as it is usually designated by the Indians, may begin during day- 
light hours, it ends after dark because corresponding tides are approximately 
fifty minutes later each day. Low tide on the first digging day of the 1962-63 
season, for example, was at 5:37 P.M. Six days later at the end of the tide it 
was at 10:10 p.m. Seldom do the people dig if low tide is after 11:30 or 12:00 
P.M. Digging during a tidal period usually begins at a five-foot tide (mean, 
5.1; median, 5.3), even though it is not considered a good one. Digging 
progresses through the low point of the tidal period and ends at a four-foot 
tide (mean, 4.0; median, 3.9). By this time it 1s often quite late at night. 
The yield in a five-foot tide 1s typically much lower than in a one- or two-foot 
tide, and the digging time is greatly reduced. Fewer people dig during 4- 
and 5-foot tides than during the lower ones. 

Even though villagers dig in rain and sometimes in near-freezing weather, 
they do not often dig during periods of high wind. Gill-netters are usually 
anchored in a cove near the clam site, and the clam crew rows to shore in a 
dinghy which is towed behind the gill-netter. In high winds the gill-netter 
may be swept onto shore or into the open water of the channel, or the row- 
boat may be swept away when the tide begins to rise again. Wind may also 
cause the water to wash too far onto shore, thereby keeping the tide from 
reaching its predicted low. “Well. sure bad this year for clam digging," 
wrote one informant about the 1963 clam season, ‘not so hot to much wind 
or two small of a tide. but I guess it will pick up soon.” 

Depending on the size of the tide and the distance which must be travelled 
from the village to the selected clam grounds, diggers leave the village from 
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one hour to two and one-half hours before the tide reaches its low point. Actual 
digging time is generally two hours, but total time spent from leaving the 
village to returning is usually three or four hours. A few people dig on the 
beaches adjacent to the village, but these are not very productive for com- 
mercial purposes because too many people have been digging there for too 
long. Most people claim that digging is best when the tide begins to flow. 
The reasons given for this vary. Some say that the clams come closer to the 
surface as the tide rises; others say that it takes them most of the tide to 
find a good clam bed. Every digger knows the general locations where 
clams are most likely to be found and recognizes the signs of their probable 
presence or absenee on the beaches. Given this general knowledge, however, 
a few of the men are recognized as outstanding diggers, but none is able to 
specify why. These men are said to know exactly where to go in each location 
to get clams whereas most people have to search. 


The composition of digging groups during any given season tends to be 
fairly stable. The individual who owns or has access to a gill-netter usually 
decides where to go, and as many as seven people accompany him. Typically 
they dig individually, usually at a minimum of several yards apart, but 
occasionally two people dig together. If they are digging at night, each person 
or pair takes a gas lantern and usually a pole or rod from which to hang it. 
The diggers wear rubber boots, locally called gum boots, and they often wear 
rubber trousers and hats if it is raining. Each person carries his own clam 
fork and pail. A stack of gunnysacks is put on the gill-netter; each person 
takes as many as he thinks he will need. The clams are placed in the pail, 
and when the pail is filled the contents are poured into a sack. Three pails 
of clams fill a sack and weigh approximately sixty pounds. 


À good clam digger may be able to dig six boxes, sometimes more. The 
average, however, tends to be three or four. The box is the standard unit of 
measurement. It takes its name from the fact that clams are supposed to be 
poured from the sacks into clam boxes which, when filled level with the top, 
weigh about sixty pounds. The clams are then dumped back into the gunny- 
sacks. The sacks are tied and stored on the scow until they are ready to be 
delivered to the cannery in Vancouver. Frequently the clams are not measured 
in this way at the time they are sold by the diggers. The men working on the 
scow assess the weight of each bag as it is thrown from the gill-netter onto the 
scow and into a corner. Usually, however, clams are measured in the clam 
boxes before being shipped. The clam buyer has one of his sons perform this 
task when he makes his buying rounds of the different villages and clam sites. 


Rocks, sand, or other heavy objects are sometimes placed in the sacks to 
increase the weight, and some of the diggers deliberately do not fill their 
sacks to an estimated sixty pounds. The clam buyer on one occasion was 
incensed when the Chief from a neighbouring village did this. As a precau- 
tionary measure some clam buyers insist that every sack be weighed, but 
this is very time-consuming. A second and basic reason for transferring the 
clams from one container to another is to examine the clams themselves. 
Badly damaged clams are thrown away as are horse clams. Government 
regulations specify that butter clams may not be less than 214 inches across, 
that razor clams may not be less than 314 inches across, and that littleneck 


clams are not to be less than 115 inches across. After enough clams have been 
collected at the seow and by the clam buyer, a seiner is loaded and the clams 
are taken to Vancouver. 

As may be determined from Table 18, the mean number of digging days 
by month during the 1962-63 season was 18; the range was from 15 to 21. 
The mean of non-digging, intervening days was 10 (range, 7 to 14). Usually 
two trips to Vancouver are made during each tide. Each trip averaged 
640 boxes (range 120 to 1,005) during the 1962-63 season. Because clams 
spoil easily, they are not allowed to sit in the scow for more than four or five 
days before being shipped. By the end of the 1962-63 season, nearly 11,000 
boxes of clams had been sent to Vancouver from the scow at Gilford and from 
the neighbouring villages. 


Table 18—cLAM DIGGING BY MONTH: 1962-63 


Number of Days 


Month Ree A UEA 

Digging | Not Digging 
November | 15 | 7 
December | 21 | 10 
January | 17 | 14 
February | 18 10 


March | 19 | 10 


During the 1962-63 season the clam diggers were paid $1.80 a box, which 
is equivalent to three cents a pound. The price may vary from year to year. 
The villagers refused to dig clams for the British Columbia Packing Company 
at the beginning of the 1963-64 season because an independent buyer paid 
$2.50 a box. B.C. Packers refused to pay this but later reconsidered and 
matched the price of the independent buyer; the villagers then began digging 
for B.C. Packers. Clams contributed nearly $20,000 to the economy of the 
Indians in the immediate Gilford area during 1962-63. Given ninety digging 
days during the season and an average of three boxes per person per tide, 
one would expect the average income from clams to have been closer to $500 
than the $200 indicated in Table 16. The discrepancy is to be explained by 
the fact that few people dig consistently, perhaps reflecting something of the 
casual attitude toward clam digging. Drinking is also a significant factor in 
the inconsistency of digging. 

Other Economic Activities. Other commercial activities during the clam 
season include winter trolling from November to January, trapping from 
November to February, winter gill-netting from February to March, and, of 
minor economie importance, halibut fishing during May and June. Domestic 
subsistence activities assume major importance during this period. In 
practice the distinction between commercial activities and subsistence 
activities is often difficult to make. 

The men usually troll by hand, but as of the winter of 1963, they attached 
trolling poles to their gill-netters. In the past, few Indians trolled commercially 
for fish, and the winter of 1963 was the first time many of the Gilford men 
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had done so. It was also the first year that trolled salmon were purchased 
on the scow. Many of the men in the village had to learn from Whites and 
other commercial trollers about the type of equipment to be used, about how to 
assemble it, and about how to use it. Gill-net operators spent a considerable 
amount of time on the float peeling the bark from long, straight, tapered 
saplings to be used as trolling poles. Before this new skill was adopted by the 
men at Gilford, only one boat had been properly rigged for trolling, and it 
belonged to a man who was not normally a resident of the village. 

When trolling with poles, the men sometimes leave the village for two or 
three days between clam tides. They rarely leave for more than a day when 
trolling by hand. Trolling by poles was more of a novel pastime than a 
serious occupational task during the winter of 1963. Frequent jokes were 
made among the men about it. Gigging, whieh may be done from a canoe or 
rowboat, almost never takes the men away from home for more than a day. 
They are generally away for no more than an afternoon or morning. Ground- 
fish such as cod or halibut are usually caught. The people gig and hand-troll 
throughout the year for family use, but neither trolling nor gigging are very 
profitable for the people of Gilford. Even though the price for trolled fish 
is fairly high, the small catch and the expense of running the gill-netter reduce 
the profit and may even result in a loss. 

Red and White Spring salmon are the major varieties of salmon caught 
during the winter fishing months. The price in 1963 ranged from 26 to 68 
cents a pound for dressed Red Spring, head on, depending on length and 
weight. The White Spring ranged from 15 to 45 cents a pound. The fisher- 
men were paid 32 cents a pound for Coho. Dressed Ling cod and Red cod, 
each with the head removed, brought only six cents and three cents a pound 
respectively. Fish prices, of course, fluctuate seasonally. 

Few of the men in the village trap, although more did in the past. Trapping 
in the Gilford area begins November 1 each year and closes February 28. 
The season applies to most fur-bearing animals such as mink, otter, marten, 
and beaver. The men of Gilford trap for mink and otter, but few of the latter 
are caught. Coastal or inland areas which have been registered as trap- 
lines are leased from the Game Commission. A licence fee is charged, and 
another charge is paid for registering or transferring a trap-line. Men who 
trap at Gilford have lines along the perimeter of some island in the immediate 
area. The boundaries of each trap-line are closely defined by the Game Com- 
mission, but trapping activities are not contained within them. The men 
usually take a shotgun or rifle in their rowboats or canoes as they make the 
rounds of their lines. If they see a mink or otter they shoot it, regardless of 
the boundaries of the line. Poaching is common too, although more common 
for some men than for others. Often an animal found in a trap belonging to 
someone else is taken. Similarly, a free animal which is seen within the 
boundaries of another man’s line is shot. One man in the village is particularly 
noted for his poaching activities. He is described by other trappers as a 
“veal haywire guy, a real orangutan.” Rarely are charges laid against a 
poacher, however, even when he is caught by the man on whose territory the 
poaching occurred. This attitude is characteristic of the Indians in most 


life situations and is reported on more fully later. Poaching is punishable by 
a heavy fine and/or jail sentence. 
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Frequently the men are able to get more furs by shooting the animals 
than by attempting to trap them, although the value of the fur decreases 
in proportion to the amount of damage done to the pelt. The price of furs 
varies according to such factors as type, grade, and colour. Mink skins 
typically range from $7 to $9 and otter from $15 to $16. Uncured pelts 
are usually shipped to Vancouver. Hair seals are sometimes shot too, their 
noses bringing $5 in bounty. 

Two or three days are required to set up a trap-line, depending on the 
length of the line and the number of traps to be set. Half a day or more is 
needed to check it. The more remote lines require the trapper to move for 
a period of time to a nearby location. One of the men in the village usually 
takes his common-law wife in the canoe to a site on his line. They often 
remain there for two weeks, living largely on the clams, fish, deer, and other 
game they collect. 

Before the trapping season closes, winter gill-netting opens. This season 
is fairly short and is followed by the opening of halibut fishing. The price 
of netted Spring salmon during this time is considerably reduced from the 
trolled price of the same fish earlier in the year. Between these two seasons is 
the period of oulachon fishing for domestic use. Halibut fishing for family use 
is done well before and after the commercial season for these fish. In the 
village the months of March through May are among the most economically 
diversified and socially active. During these months clam digging closes, 
winter gill-netting opens and closes, the oulachon run passes, halibut fishing 
opens, and, at the end, the commercial salmon fishing season opens once 
again. Many important social events take place during these months as well. 


Non-Seasonal Activities 

Three major types of economic activity are not strictly seasonal in nature, 
although they tend to have seasonal implications: more men log during the 
spring than at any other time; certain entrepreneur endeavours are seasonally 
focused; and commercial crafts tend to proliferate during the winter and 
spring. 

Two of the men in the village, one Indian and one White, were full-time 
loggers in 1963. Some of the other men log during slack fishing seasons rather 
than dig clams or perform other tasks. The Indian Affairs Branch encourages 
Indians to log because timber is the largest industry in Canada, particularly 
in British Columbia. Few of the men have responded to the opportunity, 
however. Most Indians identify themselves as fishermen and prefer fishing 
to other occupational pursuits. Logging employers characterize the Indians 
as being valuable and hard workers in the woods, except that the men fre- 
quently do not arrive at designated times to begin work. If they have been 
drinking or if some important social event has taken place, they often do 
not show up for work at all. 

For uncertain reasons, Indians occasionally express a fear of working in 
the woods. Logging in the small gyppo or gyp outfits, as they are locally 
known, is dangerous at times, but probably not much more so than some 
other jobs which the Indians perform. An informant described to me his 
work in the woods and concluded by stating that he is afraid of logging but 
needs the job: “I have to pull my share in the work or be a coward.” Probably 
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another reason why many of the men are reluctant to log is that it often 
requires them to be away from the village and their families exeept on week- 
ends. They will do this for a few months, but seldom for longer. The three 
logging camps located in the Gilford area are the small gyp variety. The two 
full-time loggers at Gilford work at one which is less than ten minutes from the 
village by speedboat. It is said to be understaffed. Each man performs jobs 
that normally require two or three men in larger operations. Other men 
work in the camp intermittently throughout the winter and spring, especially 
in April and May. More men were logging in 1964 than in the past, however, 
because of the increasing uncertainty of the fishing industry. 


The little commercial fishing that is done during winter and spring is 
relatively unprofitable in terms of time requirements. As a result, few of the 
men concentrate on fishing and a considerable amount of unoccupied time 
is available to them. Cash resources are also limited during these months. 
Many families rely on such administrative sources of income as UIC, which 
ends during March, Family Allowance, and relief. Most of them are also 
dependent on credit at the local stores, including the one in the village, on 
the scow, and at the fish companies in Alert Bay. 


Until the fall of 1964 the present chief councillor and his wife operated a 
small store in a baek room of their house. They stocked only fast-moving 
items such as margarine, bread, canned lunch meat, candy, eggs, canned 
milk, soda pop, and occasionally fresh fruit. Their stock was shipped from 
Vancouver to Simoom Sound, where a marine freight depot is located. They 
kept no written record of their income from the store. The store involved 
many of the villagers in a set of debt obligations. Even though formal records 
were not maintained, debts and credit were well remembered. Occasionally 
the operators refused further credit to some of the families in the village 
because of the difficulty in collecting. The wife used a fairly effective technique 
of dunning. She sent several notes each day to the debtor demanding pay- 
ment, saying “I know you have the money. Please pay [a given amount]." 
Dunning through the use of notes, which are normally carried by children, 
is common among the members of the village. Frequently the people who 
were dunned did not go into the store again for quite a long time because, 
as commonly expressed, "they were ashamed." They sent their children or 
some other child with a note to the store rather than go themselves. The 
woman who operated the store frequently said things to the child which she 
was confident would be reported to the child's parents, thus reinforcing the 
idea of more prompt payment. 


Forcing payment of debts is a common problem in a wide variety of situa- 
tions. À young shipwright in the village, for example, built a rowboat for 
another fisherman who delayed payment for a long time. “Finally I flipped 
my cork,” he asserted, “and gave him until the twentieth to pay or have the 
boat taken away." 'The same shipwright felt that he was losing friends in 
the village by extending credit for work and then trying to collect. His 
father had admonished him on numerous occasions never to work on credit, 
“but only now I'm learning the truth of what he said." Not uncommonly 
several years lapse before payment is made, and then it is made only after 
energetic insistence on the part of the creditor. 
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A similar set of problems is faced by the store owners at Simoom Sound 
and Echo Bay. Notes asking for a list of supplies, generally on credit, are 
often sent with someone going to a store. The storekeepers know members 
of the village well enough to be able to make decisions about the extension 
of credit. Credit for subsistence needs is basic to the livelihood of the Indians. 
Because ready cash is seldom available, a great strain would be created if 
credit were removed. The store owners at Simoom have an effective method 
of forcing payment. They run the local post office which receives the UIC 
cheques. They normally allow certain people from the village to take the mail 
back for distribution. Occasionally these cheques are not forwarded to the 
addressee. Instead, notes are sent stating that the cheques are being held for 
pickup at the post office. With the cheque in his hand the debtor finds it 
diffieult to refuse partial payment on his bills. A similar technique is used 
on the scow by the clam buyer. Debts are automatically deducted from cash 
payments for elams. Credit is categorically refused at the beer parlour in 
Echo Bay. 

When I asked about the relationship between Indians and Whites regarding 
the payment of bills, the store owner at Echo Bay explained to me: 

Whites are either black or white as far as their credit is concerned. Either they 
pay their bills well or don't pay them at all. Indians, on the other hand, may pay 
well for awhile then stop paying anything at all; later they may pay again. 


He feels that Indians are a better credit risk than Whites because 


many Whites take off when they owe me too much and never return. Indians 
almost always return to the area where their kinsmen live. In the long run it's 
often easier to force payment from Indians than Whites. 


He called the period from March to August his slack season in the store. 
Debts are harder to collect during this time because UIC has ceased, other 
sources of ready cash are limited, and the men are usually away during the 
summer. 


Other independent business ventures in the village include that of the 
clam buyer’s daughter-in-law who, in 1963, sold homemade pie, coffee, hot 
dogs, soda pop, and cigarettes on the scow each night after the clam diggers 
arrived. About half the diggers stopped long enough to buy something before 
returning home. She also contemplated cleaning an abandoned house belong- 
ing to her father-in-law and opening a type of morning coffee shop, serving 
coffee and doughnuts, but the idea never materialized. 

The chief councillor’s wife handles the dispensary which contains oint- 
ments, aspirin, bandages, and other first aid and medical supplies. She is 
paid $10 a month by the Indian Health Services for this. 

The collection and selling of beer bottles is another source of income for a 
few people. On one occasion 270 cases of bottles were collected in the village 
and were packed and shipped to Vancouver. Each case contains twelve 
bottles; and each case is worth 15 cents in Alert Bay or 25 cents if shipped 
directly to Vancouver. On another occasion six months later, 200 cases were 
crated and sent to Vancouver. This gives a rough minimal approximation of 
the amount of beer consumed in the village during that time. 

Three men in the village gain most of their livelihood from commercial 
crafts: two carve, and one paints. Both carvers are generally recognized by 
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Village craftsman carving a ceremonial mask 
(bukwas ‘wild man of the woods’) 
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Whites as being outstanding craftsmen; one is a brilliant artist. The painter 
is a young man of ability whose style is changing and who is beginning to 
enter more solidly into the commercialization of his work. The work of each 
follows traditional themes. The two carvers produce such artifacts as stylized 
ceremonial masks and hamatsa whistles, which belong to the winter ceremonial 
dance societies. The painter often depicts scenes from one of these dances 
with figures in their ceremonial costume. 

During periods of free time, a few of the other men in the village also 
carve. Their products are usually sold to the store owner at Echo Bay, but 
they are sometimes shipped to Vancouver. The price paid for masks carved 
by different men varies greatly. This reflects not only the variation in quality 
of carving, but also the minimum price which some of the novices will accept. 
One of the full-time carvers complained to me with annoyance that the 
‘beginners are selling their masks cheap and bringing the price down on 
good ones.” 

Some basic changes have taken place in Kwakiutl crafts, many directly 
and indirectly through the influence of Whites. These crafts no longer have 
the meaning for the Indians they once had. Transformations are taking 
place in the crafts to suit the demands of the market, or the Indians’ percep- 
tion of such demands. Traditionally, and essentially true today, men worked 
with rigid materials such as wood, not excluding cedar bark. The women 
worked with pliable materials making cedar cloth, for example. Today 
women knit, crochet, and make ‘‘shiny paper pillows" from the foil in cigarette 
packages. None of these have much commercial value. 

A large part of the traditional technology has been forgotten. At one time 
nets were made from the fibre in nettles, adhesives from the translucent tissue 
between the skin and flesh of salmon, and coloured pigments for oil base 
paints from natural elements. In many cases only the older people are aware 
that certain procedures and objects were once part of their traditional tech- 
nology. Few people today, for example, are able to cut and strip fish into 
thick slices as was once done. One young married woman was embarrassed 
and annoyed when a group of older women discovered her experimenting 
with the technique of barbecuing salmon. The older women knew the tech- 
nique but she did not, and she was ashamed to ask them. 


Administrative Sources of Income 

The three major administrative sources of income for the Gilford Islanders 
are Family Allowance, relief, and Unemployment Insurance benefits, each 
of which derives from some governmental agency. Indians are also eligible 
for Old Age Security, Old Age Assistance, and Disability and Blind Persons’ 
Allowances, none of which the people at Gilford receive. 

All Canadian children are covered by the Family Allowance Act. The 
money goes to the legal guardian. If a child is in residential school, Family 
Allowance ceases from the time he enters to the time he leaves. Payments 
are reinstituted for those children who return home at Christmas and Easter. 
The rates vary with the age of the child, but payments terminate when the 
child reaches the age of 16. Five dollars a month is paid for children under 
6, $6 for children from 6 to 10, $7 for children from 10 to 13, and $8 for those 
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from 13 to 16 (Hawthorn, ef al., 1958: 389-90). Family Allowance represents 
a modest but consistent income for most families at Gilford. 

Relief is much less consistent. It is paid to needy families upon application 
to the Agency. Frequently it is refused. Through the paternalistic policy 
of the Indian Affairs Branch, especially until the recent past, many Indians 
have come to expect assistance from the Agency as part of their natural right. 
They often become disgruntled when someone in the village receives welfare 
assistance, regardless of the need, and they do not. One informant who was 
turned down for relief complained to me that he did not think it was fair. 
He went on to cite people in the village who had extra sources of income, for 
example a trap-line, and who nevertheless received relief, whereas he— who 
was without such a source—had been refused. 
complaints is often marginal. 

It is common to hear of someone who has had relief assistance refused and 
later to learn that he had been drinking at the time of application. In other 
than exceptional circumstances the Agency Superintendent refuses all such 
requests, asking, “Where did they get the money for liquor if they need 
relief?" Some Indians are almost automatically given relief when it is requested 
because the Superintendent believes that they would never come in unless they 
really needed it. He has to be very careful about others. Lying regarding 
income when applying for relief is common. Similarly, the Superintendent 
believes he often cannot trust the recommendations of the Band council 
because of the kinship bonds and resultant bias. Sometimes a councillor 
argues with a relative and refuses to recommend him for relief when it is really 
needed; sometimes relief is recommended even though there is no need. 

Effective June 1, 1963, Indian Agencies became responsible for both 
Indians and Whites living on Reserve. Indians and Whites living off-Reserve 
are administered through the Provincial Welfare Department. This is part 
of the Indian Affairs’ new policy to change the function of the Agency. The 
relief structure in the Kwawkewlth Agency is based on a maximum of $22 
a month for the household head, $15 a month for his spouse, and $12 a month 
for each child. Deductions are made from the maximum, computed on the 
basis of cash income in past months and supplementary food sources such 
as deer, duck, and fish. Relief is intended for food use only. In 1959 the 
relief schedule for Indians was raised to match that of Whites. At the same 
time the policy of giving specified food items for relief rather than money 
was abolished. Before this change, Indians sometimes sold $50 worth of 
food for $20 to buy what they wanted, including liquor. 

Special Unemployment Insurance regulations apply to fishermen. A fisher- 
man is considered unemployed if his usual fishing activities from December 
to the middle of May are curtailed, even though a certain amount of fishing 
is allowed during this time. In order to qualify for unemployment benefits 
a fisherman must have made insurance contributions during a minimum of 
fifteen weeks since the end of the previous March. The rate of benefit is 
based on the average of all contributions made since that time. Five weeks 
of unemployment benefit are allowed for every six weeks of contribution 
up to a maximum of twenty-four weeks’ benefit. UIC seasonal benefits are 
usually paid from the first of December to the fifteenth of March. The 
amount paid is dependent on an individual’s weekly benefit rate. During 
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this time he is allowed to earn a certain amount each week. The benefit is 
reduced by the amount which exceeds the allowable earnings during any 
week, Payments are suspended if work ceases because of labour disputes. 


DOMESTIC SUBSISTENCE ECONOMY 

Throughout most of the year, and especially during the period from fall 
through spring, a large amount of time is devoted to domestic subsistence 
activities. These activities range from the gathering and cutting of logs for 
firewood to the collection and processing of different life forms for food. 

Food fishing and clam digging for family use are two major subsistence 
activities. Domestic fishing includes gigging, trolling, use of Indian halibut 
hooks, and net fishing. This fishing process does not differ from commercial 
fishing. The major distinction is in the use to which the product is put. 
Sharing of excess is customary. If an individual catches more fish than his 
family can use, he gives the excess away. Frequently fish are left in a gill- 
netter or canoe to be taken by anyone who wants some. Some people may 
take two or three fish, and others may take a gunnysackful. Quite often, 
however, a fisherman returns home with no fish at all. 

Occasionally each year seiners from neighbouring villages leave salmon 
on the float at Gilford. During the 1963 fishing strike a seiner came to Gilford 
with 1,900 salmon to be distributed among four villages in the immediate 
area. Four hundred were left on the float at Gilford, and each family took 
as many as it could get. A few families filled a rowboat with salmon. Shy 
people are left with none, although criticism is levelled against those who are 
considered to have taken more than their share. Large quantities of salmon 
such as this are usually home-canned or sometimes jarred, that 1s, canned in 
broadmouthed jars. 

Salmon, clams, halibut, and other forms of marine life are also barbecued 
or smoked. As the term is used at Gilford, barbecuing means lacing clams 
on skewers or placing fillets of fish within a special stake frame and placing 
the aggregate in front of an open fire to cook and smoke for an hour or two. 
The same process is used for smoking clams and fish, except that they are 
placed on racks in a smokehouse and left for a day or two with a continuous 
smoky fire inside. Sometimes they are simply dried on racks over a small 
open fire and left in the sun to dry further. 

Hunting is a third major subsistence activity which supplies domestic 
food needs. The official season for deer is usually from September 15 to 
November 30 each year, and that for ducks is from about October 12 to 
January 15. In practice, however, the official season makes no difference. 
The men hunt throughout the year, especially for deer, but ducks are not 
readily available during certain seasons. Indians may get a permit to hunt 
deer during the closed season if in need of food. The scoter duck may also 
be shot for food during the closed season with a permit. Rarely do the Indians 
obtain permits, and many of them are not aware that they are eligible for one. 

Occasionally the men hunt in logged-out areas during the day; but pit- 
lamping—the use of a spotlight at night—is the most popular and effective 
means of hunting, although it is illegal. A gill-netter or canoe is moved slowly 
along the shore with a strong beam of light flashing into the woods or onto the 
beach. Deer are attracted to the light, and the reflection from their eyes is 
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Village woman preparing salmon to be barbecued 


Filleted salmon on a steke frame being barbecued in front of an open fire 
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sasily visible. Most of the men use either a shotgun or a .22 calibre rifle. The 
deer is dressed where shot and transported back to the village where it is 
skinned, quartered, and butchered. The meat, locally called deer meat rather 
than venison, is used for stew. 

Ducks are made into soup. During part of the winter certain varieties 
congregate near shore to feed off the rocks, especially during a rising tide 
and at morning. It is possible to stand on shore or lean through the window 
of a house over the beach and shoot them. Ducks, however, are not a popular 
food. They are fish-fed and have a distinctive flavour which many people 
do not enjoy. 

Other food resources collected include crabs, berries, seaweed in season, and 
occasionally barnacles. At certain times of the year crabs may be collected 
from the beaches at low tide. A few men have access to crab pots. Occasionally 
barnacles are eaten after being steamed free from large pieces of rock. This is 
done so rarely, however, that some people are not aware that barnacles are 
edible. Berries are primarily collected by children during the late spring and 
early summer. Adults collect seaweed in May. It grows at a limited number 
of locations, the best places being a considerable distance by gill-netter from 
the village. It is dried for several days, frequently on top of the Big-House 
or sometimes on specially constructed platforms. Each night it is re-collected 
and stored in a warm, dry place. Fresh water such as rain or dew is said to 
spoil it. After it has dried for a few days it is finely ground and stored in 
containers. Contrary to the use of oulachon oil described below, seaweed is 
not a dietary staple. It is considered as something special to be eaten as it 
is or put into clam chowder or on canned corn. 

Oulachon oil, or ‘grease’ as it is called, is a staple in the diet of many 
families. It is usually eaten with fish and boiled potatoes. Oulachon are 
caught during March and April in the Kingcome River and also at the head 
of Knight Inlet. Traditionally, certain tribes had fishery rights at specific 
locations but not at others. Fishery rights on the Kingcome River were 
shared by the Tsawatenok, the Nimkish, the Koeksotenok, the Guauaenok, 
the Hahuamis, and the Komkyutis (Curtis, 1915: 220-23). Other tribes 
shared Knight Inlet and other sites. Today these fishery rights are not care- 
fully guarded. Members of different tribes may go to different places, but a 
strong tendency persists to fish at traditional sites. 

Oulachon, which are related to smelt, are netted, placed in earth pits, 
and allowed to partially decompose. They are then placed in a large vat of 
boiling water. The oil from the fish is scooped from the top of the water and 
bottled in gallon jugs. The oil content of the fish is so high that the fish may 
be used as a candle by drying it and inserting a wick. Skill and experience 
are important in making grease. Some people are recognized as being able 
to make a superior quality grease. Those people who do not have the requisite 
skill or experience in making it usually buy it from someone at the currently 
standardized price of $5 a gallon. At times it is also given away, especially 
to close relatives or friends. 


Conclusion 


The seasonal sequence of economic events is summarized in Table 19. 
The table is not complete, but it serves to draw attention to certain basic 
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features of the cash and domestic economies as well as the relative timing of 
major activities and sources of income. It demonstrates graphically that 
the greatest diversification of activities is during the period from autumn to 
spring. Important sources of income such as logging, relief, entrepreneur 
endeavours, and carving are not included in the table because they are not 
necessarily seasonal in nature, although they tend to be seasonally focused. 

Broken lines in the table indicate, for example, that even though commercial 
summer fishing opens in May, the most intensive fishing operations do not 
begin until the latter part of June. The clam season opens in November and 
closes at the end of May; the people of Gilford begin digging for family use 
before November, and commercial operations cease before the end of May. 
Halibut fishing for family use begins before the season opens. In fact, it is 
done whenever there are signs of halibut in the area. Deer and duck are 
hunted whenever they are needed and are available. 

The lines in Table 19 cannot be made totally accurate because of annual 
variation in seasons and in income and subsistence activities. The frequency 
and intensity of activities at different times also vary considerably. The 
table is an approximating estimate. The village continues to change over 


time, and these changes have an important bearing on commercial and 
domestic subsistence activities. 


Table 19—SEASONAL INCOME AND SUBSISTENCE ACTIVITIES 


Length of Activity by Month 


Sources 


| i 
May | June | July 
| | 


i 
} 


—————— m 
1 


Summer Salmon 
Fishing 
Clam Season 
Halibut Fishing 
Winter Trolling 

Winter Gill- 
netting 
Trapping 
Qulachon Pro- 
cessing | 
Deer Season -- 
Duck Season | 
UIC | | 
Seaweed | | 
PU 
| | 


| 
| 
| 
EH | 
Collecting — |———| | | | | 
Family | | | 
Be es ees | SS apo MON MESE CREE 
| | | | 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The People of Gilford 


Physically, the adult men at Gilford average about five feet ten inches tall, 
and the women average about five feet four inches. Young men and women 
tend to be well built and graceful, but older people are characterized by a 
sharp tendency toward obesity which the local medical personnel attribute 
largely to diet. One of the most noticeable characteristics among Indians of 
all ages is missing teeth. This too is attributed essentially to diet and to the 
lack of dental facilities in the Gilford region. Some of the people have had 
all their teeth removed and wear dentures, but this is not a general practice. 
Furthermore, the Indians are very casual about wearing their dentures, 
which are often lost. 

Most of the men wear their hair swept back, but a few wear long crew 
cuts; the women wear their hair shoulder-length or slightly shorter, and they 
usually have it artificially curled. The men sometimes make such negative 
comments as Who's that man," or *Let's take her down to the boat" about 
White women who wear straight, bobbed hair. Traditionally both men and 
women wore their hair long enough to braid. Clothing worn by the people 
is of the work variety. Men wear blue jeans or similar trousers, a tee-shirt 
or other cotton shirt, quite often a cap, and frequently a jacket even though 
the weather is warm. Older women wear house dresses, and the younger 
women usually wear slacks or jeans. Both men and women wear something 
new for special occasions, but this clothing is still of the same style and quality 
as everyday clothes. 


Personality Orientation 


The Indians at Gilford are generally reticent, emotionally reserved, soft- 
spoken, and somewhat passive in their general life orientation. They also 
tend to be shy. 'This is especially true of children and adolescent girls in 
the presence of relative strangers, but shyness is also common among adults 
in certain situations. The statement *I was too shy to do it" is frequently 
used by all. Shyness as used in daily speech does not always mean an inhibi- 
tion of spontaneous behaviour in the presence of others but is usually related 
toit. Adults tend to have a well-developed sense of humour with the capacity 
to laugh at themselves and their own weaknesses. Members of the village 
are inclined to have fewer inhibitions than most middle-class Whites about 
recognizing and aeting on such physieal and emotional states as sex, hostility, 
sorrow, bodily functions, and fear. Several major qualifications should be 
attached to this listing, however. 

A likeable personality, as expressed by one informant who described his 
feelings toward a White yachtsman who had tied-up at the float, includes one 
who is “soft-spoken and steady." The contrary of this is one who is “loud, 
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noisy, and bossy." Although these evaluated personality deseriptions relate 
specifically to Whites, they are equally true of Indians. 

One of my informants characterized Indians as being masters at making 
the best impression possible on others, especially Whites. He explained that 
the Kwakwala term for such behaviour is gwilgwilsto, ‘putting pitch over 
someone's eyes, blinding them to the truth or real person.’ The tendency to 
tell others what the speaker thinks they want to hear is also involved in this. 
Certainly this is true of Indian-White relations. Important personal details 
are frequently omitted when an incident is recounted, and the omitted facts 
are ones whose absence puts the speaker in the most favourable perspective. 
Not infrequently, however, accounts are outspokenly falsified. I asked one 
woman why her younger sister left the village, and she answered that there 
was not enough for her to do. Others said that it was because they were 
always fighting. A similar incident occurred when I asked a woman about 
a night of heavy drinking and fighting in the village. She responded that she 
did not know anything about it, that she and her husband had gone to bed 
after a couple of beers; other villagers reported that they had been in the 
middle of the drinking and fighting throughout the night. 

Indians are most expressive—least reticent verbally or emotionally— 
when drinking, but they rarely express strong emotion when sober. Physical 
aggression is uncommon when Indians are sober, but it is very common when 
they are drinking. The villagers are physically modest on most occasions, 
but through the reduction of inhibitory mechanisms while drinking they 
become less so. On one occasion the wife of one of the men on a gill-netter 
that was going to Echo Bay to bring back beer came on deck from the cabin to 
urinate. She whispered into the ear of the man who was on deck with me. 
The latter explained that I should go below for a moment, and Cecilia, the 
wife, said, *I'm not shy in front of Larry [her husband] and Patrick [the 
other man on deck], but you're. . . ." The sentence trailed off, probably 
to be completed as “a Whiteman. You're different from us and might not 
understand." On the trip back from Echo Bay everyone was sitting below 
deck, and one of the men excused himself to go on deck to urinate. As he 
arose, Larry yelled at his wife, Cecilia, “Get your hand off his p...." [or 
genitals]. Sex is often barely masked in contexts of drinking. 

No stigma is attached to physical contact between men on certain occasions, 
to crying, or to the admission of fear; one's self and other role-expectations 
regarding maseulinity are not held in question. Two young men sat on a 
couch during a drinking party. One sat with his arm around the other, and 
the latter laced his fingers through those of his friend's free hand. They sat 
in this fashion explaining their friendship to me. There are no implications 
of sexuality on these occasions. Not infrequently men say that they cried 
when a close friend or relative died, and they occasionally cry at the retelling 
of the loss. The masculine image is not one based on denial to oneself or to 
others of these emotions. Fear, too, may be openly and frankly discussed. 
Many of the people are afraid of thunder and lightning. While we were 

fishing, for example, one man refused to get out of his bunk to check his net 
during a sudden, violent thunderstorm because of fear, and he would not 
raise his head to look out the hatchway or portholes. Another young man 
described his fear of a cow the first time he saw one close to him. He was able 
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to empathize with his younger sister who, when frightened by her first taxi 
ride in Alert Bay, asked her mother why the houses were moving by so 
quickly. The informant understood her fear very well, remembering his 
own the first time he rode in a moving vehicle. Fear of logging among some 
of the men has already been mentioned. 

‘xcept when they are drinking, the villagers rarely express dissatisfactions, 
complaints, annoyances, and grievances in face-to-face interaction with the 
other persons involved, although they are frequently discussed with people 
who are not involved. The use of children to carry notes facilitates this 
tendency. During periods of drinking, however, latent hostility is often 
expressed, frequently in the form of fist fights. 

A fundamental personality characteristic of the people, which does not 
alter significantly when they are drinking, is the generalized attitude of “leave- 
it-alone-unless-it-specifically-concerns-me," that is, non-interference. This is a 
primary hypothesis explaining the underlying motivation of the villagers in a 
wide range of situations. This tendency appears to be closely linked with the 
observable tendencies toward reticence and passivity toward life. Reticence, 
passivity, and the non-interference attitude are closely affiliated with the 
acculturative situation of the Indians which is described in the following 
section. 

The school was broken into during our brief absence at Christmas in 1962. 
Many of my wife’s personal garments, toiletries, and a few pieces of jewelry 
were stolen. From the nature of the theft it was not difficult to determine 
who had perpetrated it. The individual was approached about the theft 
and asked what had happened to the items. He could not remember because 
he had been drunk at the time. He went to several houses inquiring about 
them, but someone always referred him to someone else who might know. He 
finally talked to a man who admitted he might know where they were, and the 
two men went together to look. The objects were lying in a loose bundle at the 
bottom of a bluff on the beach. A few days earlier a man had seen them and 
commented on their location to a few others, among whom was the man who 
finally admitted tentative knowledge of their presence. Probably most people 
in the village knew where they were, but they were unwilling to admit to 
any knowledge. They were unwilling to interfere in a problem that did not 
concern them specifically. Many people later said that they had been afraid 
of becoming involved. The wide range of situations characterized by the 
non-interference attitude becomes evident in later chapters. 


Acculturative Situation 

The Kwakiutl Indians have had at least minimal contact with Whites for 
over a hundred years. During the latter part of this century the most frequent 
contact has been with White fishermen and loggers, although the opportunity 
to associate with Whites has been decreasing in the past decade. The number 
of small logging camps throughout the area has reduced sharply since 1950. 
Consequently the opportunity for contact with White loggers has also lessened. 
The most important Indian-White relations appear to occur first at the 
occupational level and then at the social level. Essentially then, the most 
meaningful White models have been members of the lower-class fishing and 
logging populations. 
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The over-all impaet of these and related models has not been adequately 
evaluated, but it has been profound. A discussion of these factors prompted 
the Chief of the Koeksotenok to make the insightful remark, “The Indians 
of today are cultural D.P.'s [culturally displaced poeople]."' 

Through the prolonged contact with the Whites and their influence, two 
general acculturative classes have developed among the Kwakiutl. One may 
be designated as subsisting-oriented and the second as fulwre-oriented. Past- 
oriented is a special case of the former. Temporal focus and integral considera- 
tions contained within it are distinguishing features of each acculturative 
class. 

Subsisting-orientation is not used in the sense of “means of support or 
livelihood.” It implies a present orientation which focuses on continued 
existence or the condition of subsisting at a day-to-day level. Coping with 
life in its immediacy, as it actually presents itself, rather than striving to 
create some new form for an indefinite future is central to this type of orien- 
tation. Preparing for the predictable, anticipated, immediate, or known future 
is characteristic, but planning for the remote future is not. Coping with the 
way things are now, rather than attempting to change them, is typical. The 
men gather logs and cut them for firewood, and they catch fish which are some- 
times canned or dried for use in the winter. These activities are forms of 
preparation for a predictable, anticipated future. Rarely do the villagers 
plan, however, if planning is understood as thought and effort given to some 
long-range goal which is considered to be at least potentially realizable. As 
a consequence, families rarely save money or other goods for some unknown 
exigency. Thrift and saving are not included in the value system of people 
in the subsisting-oriented class. 

Past-oriented individuals conform to the same set of characteristics as the 
subsisting-oriented, except that they tend to look to past traditions as being 
as good as, if not better than, contemporary living. Almost invariably these 
people are around fifty years of age or older. This attitude is rarely shared 
by younger people. Characteristics of subsisting- and past-orientation appear 
to be closely allied to such personality characteristics as passivity and non- 
interference. With a major exception noted below, the Islanders tend to be 
characterized as subsisting-oriented. 

No individual who remains in the web of interaction within the community 
can sink too low or rise too high, either economically or socially, because of the 
patterns of borrowing and sharing. Borrowing and sharing have sharp 
levelling effects and occur from both personal choice and social obligation. 
Items are borrowed (usually permanently), given, exchanged, and freely taken 
among the members of the community. An individual or family in need may 
borrow from another who has an excess. Requests are sometimes refused, 
but consistent refusal sets an individual apart from the remainder of the 
community and disrupts normal social relationships. It also directs criticism 
against the person who refuses. Whether borrowing is the cause or the effect 
is indeterminate, but the motivation to accumulate material goods is low 
among the villagers. Individuals who accumulate material wealth and who 
are desirous of maintaining close social ties in the community must be pre- 
pared to share their wealth. Knowing that they would have to redistribute 
their wealth and, as a result, would not be in a position to enjoy accumulated 
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goods, some villagers are not motivated to accumulate to any excess. Because 
few people accumulate more than enough to satisfy their immediate desires, 
the pattern of borrowing has developed; this protects them from unexpected 
need. An Indian was in the Agency and laughed to the Superintendent about 
the governmental support of Indians. He said that it would not be possible 
for an Indian to starve because of the minimum beyond which others will not 
allow him to go. No individual can rise too high or sink too low and yet 
remain closely affiliated with the system of interaction within any given 
village. 

Within each of the Island villages, however, one family or household tends to 
emerge as conspicuously more acculturated than the others and to be future- 
oriented. These families may be designated as the elite. Of necessity, to 
reach this position, they restrict important social relations with other families 
in the community. They do not involve themselves in the borrowing and 
sharing pattern to the same extent as others, although even they cannot 
go beyond a minimum without severing all relations. Frequently these 
families are in a position of authority, such as chief councillor. They have 
the most material wealth, and they tend to plan for the future; this often 
includes plans for leaving the village. Many Indian families classed as 
‘progressive’ by local Whites are gradually migrating from their home Reserves 
to larger social and economic centres. 

To a certain extent the villagers control the behaviour of others by reward- 
ing conformity to the norm of not-rising-too-high, or over-acculturation. 
Rewards come in the form of acceptance and continued close social inter- 
action with other members of the village. Individuals who attempt to rise 
too high suffer the deprivation of these rewards in varying degrees. In some 
'ases this deprivation is not too punishing because alternative villages are 
available to which they can migrate, if accepted; but in so doing they sever 
themselves from important social and kinship bonds. The non-interference 
attitude discussed in the preceding section notwithstanding, criticism and 
gossip are powerful mechanisms of social control within these villages. 

Although the interpretation is not in full aecord with the one presented 
here, the same phenomena have been observed by others: 


The problem here is the standard one of the jealousy others feel for the con- 
spicuously dynamic individual. Resentment at conspicuous consumption is part 
of the situation, but it carries with it additional overtones not present in the 
Veblenian analysis. The other individuals, for instance, do not wish to emulate 
the conspicuous consumer, but rather they regard him as bad or wrong. One of 
the reasons for this is that a successfully dynamic individual usually, at one stage, 
has to offend the interests of others. He places his own interest paramount to 
such an extent that he is no longer as sensitive in his behavior toward others as 
they would expect. Indeed, it is probably wrong to call the attitude of the less 
successful ‘jealous.’ It is more the feeling that they or someone else is going to 
be hurt, not in the pocket, but in the emotions, (Hawthorn, et al., 1958: 422 


In another context the observation is made that ‘The rise of the entrepreneur 
has been and will continue to be hindered by the extensibility of Indian 
family responsibilities. The individual who becomes financially successful 
will need to do so by denying or regulating some of the claims of kinsfolk on 
him" (Hawthorn, et al., 1958: 284). And again they state, “In many cases 
it is unlikely that social pressures such as the unpopularity of overconspicuous 
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acculturation actually motivates reinvestment rather than consumption." 
(1958: 170) 

One significantly acculturated man admits that he is “neither fish nor fowl 
in the Indian world." He knows that a large element of hostility and suspicion 
is direeted toward him by other Indians, and to a certain extent by Whites. 
He said that he is often tempted to sever all relations with Indians so that he 
can improve his own position but is held baek because of his desire to help 
them—even if in ways they do not want to be helped. On the other hand, 
members of the village sometimes make disparaging remarks about him for 
not doing anything to help them. 

The use and the sharing of intoxicants also have important relevance for 
this issue. Some of the members of the future-oriented group, particularly the 
elite Island families, do not drink, and those who do seldom drink publicly 
with other members of their village. Several reasons for this are apparent. The 
typical drinking pattern is one of drinking to the point of inebriation and 
until one's money has been exhausted. Rarely do Indians drink alone; they 
drink in the company of others. Individuals in the future-oriented class 
would soon be depleted of their accumulated material goods if they drank 
with others and shared their liquor with them in the normal manner. But 
of course, by not doing so they are further exposed to sharp criticism. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Community Social Organization 


Traditional Kwakiutl social organization is poorly understood because the 
records of Boas and other early scholars are inadequate for an accurate 
assessment of this subject. Furthermore, few Indians have a clear and 
accurate memory of the late Potlateh period. Because of the fundamental 
transformations which have occurred among the Kwakiutl, the reconstruction 
of different aspects of the social system as they relate to the various tribes in 
the Gilford area may never be possible, but at least a partial description may 
still be made for many of them. "This will become more difficult in a few more 
years. 


Indigenous Social Organization 

Class-Rank Stratification. The Kwakiutl were rank-stratified for potlatch 
and ceremonial purposes during most of the Potlatch period. Each tribe 
was ranked in relation to each other tribe; each numimot within a tribe was 
ranked in relation to each other numimot; and each individual within a 
numimot was ranked in relation to each other individual. Little disagreement 
exists on this point. Anthropologists disagree, however, whether the Kwakiutl 
were also class-stratified. The argument is usually made that they were 
either rank- or class-stratified, implying that one is the contradiction of the 
other. Writers who accept the rank-stratification view argue for a continuous 
gradation of ranks which excludes crystallization into separable groupings or 
categories of individuals holding approximately equal ranks. 

A conceptual distinction between class and status group or stratum is 
becoming increasingly necessary in studies of social stratification, but no 
adequate definition exists which clearly differentiates the two. Students of 
social class are often concerned with studying social conflict in total and 
industrialized societies, particularly in relation to the distribution or mal- 
distribution of economic and political power. Students of social strata, on 
the other hand, normally focus on small or partial communities for the 
purpose of delineating the prestige system in relation to a variety of variables 
such as ethnicity, religion, education, income, occupation, and manners. 
The relevant criteria change as one moves from community to community 
or from society to society. 

In whatever way social stratification may be defined, the tendency is 
to view it increasingly in multidimensional rather than unidimensional terms. 
Arguing essentially against Karl Marx’s theory of class, Max Weber proposed 
a theory that distinguished three major dimensions of stratification, namely, 
class, status, and party (Weber, 1953). More recently, Lenski has argued that 
an adequate scheme of social stratification “involves the coexistence of a 
number of parallel vertical hierarchies which are imperfectly correlated with 
one another" (Lenski, 1954: 485). From this point of view an individual 
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has a position in such hierarchies as occupation, income, education, and 
ethnieity. If his rank in each hierarehy is approximately the same, a con- 
dition of status crystallization, status consistency, or status equilibration 
exists. A rank system exists to the extent that individuals are ranked in a 
vertical hierarchy or set of hierarchies. A category of individuals occupying 
an approximately equivalent position in each of the major rank structures 
in the society is sometimes referred to as a class, but more correctly as a status 
group. 

Not only were the Kwakiutl traditionally rank-stratified, but they were also 
segregated into semi-equilibrated social strata. Whether these strata should 
be referred to as classes or as status groups is in part a problem of definition 
and in part a problem requiring further research. Presentation of the full 
range of conceptual statements and empirical observations which bear on this 
issue 1s inappropriate for my purposes, but the contours may be presented. 
The Kwakiutl were never organized into a caste or rigid class structure. No 
argument such as the one which is disclaimed in the following passage is 
intended here: 

Examples of these ranked statuses were the chief, the nobles, the commoners, and 

the slaves. This phenomenon has been appraised superficially as indicative of 

the existence of a class or caste system which, to the Western mind, immediately 
suggests rigid sharply separated social strata within each society. Such an 
interpretation does not conform with the facts except for the slave, who formed 
at least occasionally a quite distinct societal unit. (Drucker, 1955: 118-19) 


Terminological, structural, and behavioural indicators of class or status 
group distinction are found among the Kwakiutl. Most arguments for or 
against social classes among Northwest Coast Indians are deficient because 
they do not specify the time period under discussion or the particular tribes 
involved. Many past issues could have been avoided and future ones pre- 
empted if these points had been given consideration. Part of the confusion 
inherent in the class-rank stratification argument lies in the attempt to force 
all tribes of the Northwest Coast to conform to either a class- or a rank- 
stratified system without due attention being given to the peculiarities of 
individual tribes in designated time periods. Today, members of the Kwakiutl 
Bands are neither rank- nor class-stratified in any basically important manner. 
Most of the data presented here relate to the Kwakiutl in the Gilford area 
around the turn of the century and earlier.! 

The Kwakiutl use two terms to designate major social and ceremonial 
classes of individuals. The first is naqsala (ni*naqsala, plural), which is often 
loosely translated as ‘nobility,’ and the second is xamala (xaxamala, plural), 
which is usually translated as ‘commoner.’ Although these terms designate 
basie social distinctions, the argument has been made that they do not refer 
to social class discriminations as such. The possession of socially validated 
qiqiso (qiso, singular) ‘privileges’ and important validated names essentially 
segregate the nz*naqsala from the xaxamala, that is, the two categories of 
individuals called the ‘nobility’ and the ‘commoners’ respectively. Both sets 
were traditionally differentiated into fine gradations of rank, as witnessed by 


i Data on which the class-rank stratification argument is based derive largely from the few 


remaining Indians in the Gilford area who appear to have an accurate memory of the late Potlach 
period. 
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seating and receiving arrangements at potlaches. The zazamala were excluded 
from important participation in the most significant ceremonial dance society, 
ls*eika ‘red cedar bark dance.’ 

Ranking was complex, imperfect, and open to challenge on individual 
occasions. It was a function of the fact that no two people could sit at the 
same place at the same time, nor could two names be called simultaneously 
for the distribution of property. The relative prestige of seating locations, 
the sequence of name calling, and the amount received in the potlatch were 
three structural principles on which the rank system operated. Individuals 
attempted to increase their power and prestige by advancing closer to the 
top of each rank hierarchy. Not everyone was eligible to enter importantly 
in this system, however. As expressed by one informant, (You're xamala if 
you don’t have anything behind you for the potlatch," by which he meant 
disqualification from entering importantly into the potlatch system. Signifi- 
cant class or stratum distinctions were made on this basis. 

The legitimate possession of names and privileges, such as the right to 
certain ‘crests,’ dances, and songs, constituted vertical hierarchies on which 
individuals were ranked. Related privileges were the right to sit at a particular 
place during a potlatch, to have one's name called at a certain point in a 
sequence, and to receive greater or lesser amounts of property dependent 
on one's over-all position in the rank structures. These privileges are derived 
largely from the former set of rights. Marked status inconsistencies existed 
among the different vertical hierarchies, but categories of individuals tended 
to maintain their over-all position on the various hierarchies. These positions 
tended to be roughly equivalent. The different rank structures appear to have 
formed a coherent system, albeit a poorly crystallized one. 


Other terminological indicators of social strata were also used by the 
Kwakiutl. One such term is roris. This is a term of derogation used by one 
naqsala toward another. An example was given to me by an informant where 
two naqsala men were arguing over a log for firewood. One accused the other 
of acting just like a xoxis, that is, as a vamala or commoner. The term vamala 
means, literally, ‘orphan.’ Neither an orphan nor an illegitimate child, wiLis, 
could be naqsala. The term xamala is sometimes used as a term of abuse or 
derogation by nz*naqsala. Kinship terminology supplies a further example. 
A naqsala daughter, qidzL, is referred to differently from a vamala daughter, 
tsedak, which also means ‘vagina.’ A nagsala daughter may be referred to as 
qidiL. A qidiL who marries a naqsala man is referred to as modziL, ‘wife of a 
chief or nagsala male.’ If she marries a vamala man she remains qidiL, but 
must not be called modzzL. A xamala woman, however, is referred to as 
modziL if she marries a nagsala male. This is done in respect to her husband. 


Frequency of interaction offers further suggestive evidence for cate- 
gorical social distinctions. When one of the highest ranking men of the 
Kwakiutl at Fort Rupert was a child, he was allowed to play only with nagsala 
children. This was apparently an unusual case. His parents would not allow 
him to play with zaxamala. Some of my older nagsala informants, however, 
state that most of their friends as youths were also nz*naqsala. Today there 
is no significant verbal or behavioural tendency to associate on a friendship 
or marriage basis only with others of thesame class. Older adults in the village 
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remember the social stratum to which they traditionally belonged, but many 
of the younger adults do not. 

Data regarding the relationship between traditional class standing and 
contemporary marriage and friendship choices at Gilford are presented in 
Tables 20 and 21. Both are indicators of interaction. Neither set of data 
approaches statistical significance by application of the chi-square test of 
significance. Regarding Table 20, this means that there is no significant 
tendency for individuals to marry within the same class to which each would 
have traditionally belonged. During the potlatch period, individuals tended 
strongly to marry within the same class. Four of the eight mutual naqsala 
marriages in Table 20 derive from that period. 

Friendship choices in Table 21 confirm the fact that today there is no 
significant tendency, as demonstrated by use of the chi-square test, to associ- 
ate more frequently with individuals of the same traditional class as oneself. 


Table 20— RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TRADITIONAL CLASS STANDING OF HUSBAND AND WIFE 


Class of Wife 


Class of Husband 


Naqsala Xamala 
Naqsala 8 4 
Xamala 6 0 


Table 21—RELATION BETWEEN CLASS STANDING AND BEST FRIEND 
CHOICES GIVEN AND RECEIVED 


Best-Friend Choices Received 


Best Friend Choices Given 


Naqsala Xamala 
Naqsala 53 21 
Xamala 26 11 


Both tables derive from the small group behaviour study cited in the Intro- 
duetion. One of the questions in the study asks respondents to list their 
three best friends. Table 21 presents the results of one of the statistical 
treatments based on that question. 

Further evidence regarding class feeling comes from several spontaneous 
remarks made by members of the village during our year of research. One 
such incident occurred when a mother and son, along with others, were 
drinking. The son became aggressive toward his mother and threatened to 
beat her. She ran out of the house into a second house where another party 
was taking place and asked some of the men to help her. Prompted by the 
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attitude of non-interference, they ignored her request. She sat at a table 
crying and repeating to herself, “He can't do that to me—I'm naqsala." 


Tribal Ranking. A degree of uncertainty and inconsistency is apparent 
regarding the over-all ranking of Kwakiutl tribes. Codere (1950: 66), for 
example, cited George Hunt’s listing of tribes at a potlatch given by the 
Mamalelekala some time between 1875 and 1885. She showed how it was 
inconsistent with Ford’s (1941: 16) over-all tribal ranking. 

Three informants from three separate tribes, the Kwakiutl, Koeksotenok, 
and ‘Tsawatenok, independently ranked the Kwakiutl tribes for me. The 
ranking of each was compared with that given by Ford. Essentially perfect 
agreement exists among the four sources in the ranking of the first twelve 
tribes. They may be cited with confidence from the top of the ranking to 
position number twelve: 


1. Kwakiutl [/£wazgyuL] 7. Tsawatenok 

2. Mamalelekala 8. Koeksotenok 

3. Nimkish 9. Guauaenok 

4. Tlauitsis 10. Hahuamis 

5. Tenaktak 11. Nakaoktok 

6. Mamtaigila (Matilpe) 12. Tlatlasikoala (Nawiti) 


Minor variations occur in that the Koeksotenok informant listed the Koek- 
sotenok who were residing with the Mamalelekala after the Bella Coola 
raid as co-holders of position number two, but this is not relevant to the 
ranking today. The Tsawatenok informant did not mention the Matilpe 
anywhere in his ranking, and Ford ranks each of the four Kwakiutl sub- 
divisions, or “Fort Rupert Tribes" (1941: 16), independently from positions 
one to four. There was limited agreement in the remainder of the tribal 
rankings. The Koeksotenok informant did not know the rank order of the 
other tribes. The Kwakiutl (KwaigyuL) informant concluded his listing with 
the following: 


13. Nakomgilisala (Nawiti) 16. Koprino 
14. Goasila 17. Quatsino 
15. Koskimo 18. Klaskino 


The Koskimo, the Koprino, the Quatsino, and the Klaskino are tribes of the 
West Coast of Vancouver Island speaking the Koskimo subdialect indieated 
in the language diagram. The Tlatlasikoala and the Nakomgilisala speak the 
Nawiti subdialect recorded in the same source. The Tsawatenok informant 
omitted the Nakomgilisala, placed the Goasila and the Koskimo in the same 
sequence as above, and omitted the remainder. He concluded his listing 
with the Lekwiltok, including the Kueha, the Walitsum, and the Qomox. 
The Qomox are not Kwakiutl Indians, and therefore their inclusion in the 
list is incorrect. Also omitted were the Wiweakam and the Wiwekae from 
the Lekwiltok. The Kwakiutl informant did not include the Lekwiltok at 
all. Ford's ranking included the Nakomgilisala, the Koskimo, and the Klas- 
kino in the same rank order as above but omitted the others. He concluded 
his ranking with a generalized “ʻete.” 

Data presented here relate to different times within this century, that of 
the Koeksotenok informant relating to about 1922-23, that of Ford to 1941, 
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that of the Kwakiutl informant to the 1950's, and that of the Tsawatenok 
to the 1960’s. The Tsawatenok and Koeksotenok informants agreed, how- 
ever, that no important changes known to them have oceurred in this rank 
structure since the turn of the century. Some say that the Tsawatenok were 
once at the top of the structure, but general confirmation of this point has 
not been possible. 

The laek of clarity in the second section of the ranking is due in part to 
the faet that the Lekwiltok, the Koskimo, and the Nawiti tribes were not 
linked importantly in the over-all power-prestige strueture of the Gilford 
area. They tended to be somewhat peripheral to the dominant social and 
ceremonial systems in which the other tribes were involved. 

Numimots and the Kinship System. Kwakiutl descent groups have been 
given important attention in recent publications, and the nature of numimots 
has been variously described. There is a certain amount of terminological 
inconsistency in the description of cognatie social systems (Murdock, 1960: 
2). This is reflected in the analysis of Kwakiutl numimots. White (1959: 
176-81), for example, calls the numimot an ambilateral lineage, or sept. 
Davenport (1959) also uses the term sept. Firth (1957), however, prefers 
the term ambilineal to designate descent groups of this type, and he suggests 
a revised definition of the term ramage to be used as the general term. 
Murdock (1960) has also argued for the usage of the term ramage. Hazard 
(1960) describes numimots as a non-exclusive, multilinear sept organization, 
basing his presentation largely on Davenport. Regardless of the terminology 
used, substantive agreement exists regarding the distinguishing attributes 
of the numimot. Numimots may be characterized, in Murdock’s terms, as 
optative-nonexclusive ramages. That is, they are ambilineal corporate 
descent groups. Membership is acquired through either or both parents and 
is traced back through successive generations ambilaterally to the mythical 
or real ancestor of the numimot. An individual may share membership in 
more than one numimot, but he clearly tends to be affiliated more closely 
with one than with others. Dominant affiliation is usually dependent on 
residence. 

An individual may have more than one position within a numimot. Gen- 
erally, if both parents are of the same over-all rank, the first child is assigned 
to the numimot in which his father has his highest rank, thus reflecting a 
preference for the patriline. Each succeeding child is given a successively lesser 
position depending on those which are available from the parents. The 
highest ranking numimot is the line of the firstborn (Boas, 1948: 360). 

An individual could acquire a position in a numimot in other ways than 
by birth or marriage. According to one of my informants, an individual 
could “ask a stranger to be his numimot, if he wants to." This normally 
involved the acquisition of a name and other privileges belonging to the 
numimot. New numimots could be created, according to the same source, 
by a dissatisfied faction of an existing one splitting off and validating its claim 
in a potlatch. 

Originally, numimots appear to have been independent village groups, 
and the manner in which they became identified as tribal units 1s not clear, 
except as a congregation of numimots at a single location. Members of specific 
numimots tended to reside in localized areas in each village, conforming to 
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Murdock’s definition of a minor ramage, that is, one confined to a subdivision 
of the community. Similarly, the members of each of the Four Tribes of 
Gilford tended to reside in special residential areas in the village. The term 
used for this is gyuklut, probably deriving from the term gyz'x, the name for 
all houses before the advent of Whites. 

Neither numimot endogamy nor exogamy was prescribed, but numimot 
exogamy was preferred in order to bring new names and privileges into one’s 
own numimot. Numimot endogamy was frequent, however, in order to 
maintain and perpetuate names and privileges. Grandchildren were often 
adopted because of the desire to perpetuate names and privileges. At the 
time of marriage a husband often received names and privileges from his 
parents-in-law to hold in trust for his own children. A grandchild could be 
adopted if the paternal grandparents wanted to assure the maintenance of 
names and privileges as well as dominant affiliation with their numimot. 

As indicated in Table 22, the indigenous kinship system was characterized 
by the use of Hawaiian cousin terminology. All female cross and parallel 
cousins were called by the same term as sister, and all such male cousins 
were called by the same term as brother. Other characteristics of the indige- 
nous kinship system may be determined from inspection of the table. — 


Kin Terms 


Table 22— KWAKIUTL KINSHIP CATEGORIES 


Kin Range 


ump Father 

obomp Mother 

gonom Wife 

nulosnokomi Eldest son (dluwilqami: Chief's son. Used on ceremonial occasions.) 
qoui Second son 

tsaye Youngest son 

qidiL Daughter (tsedak: commoner term) 

nimwiyut Brother and all male cross and parallel cousins 
waqwa Sister and all female cross and parallel cousins 
qolei‘i Consanguineal uncles 

awadzu Spouse of consanguineal aunts and stepfather 
onis Consanguineal aunts 

abadzu Spouse of consanguineal uncles and stepmother 
gagomp Grandparents 

hei‘lus Great-grandparents and ascending generations 
tsuLama Grandson and grandnephew 

tsuLamagas Granddaughter and grandniece 

heilukwini Great-grandson 


heilukwinigas 
haiyalukwini 
dluli 


Great-granddaughter 
Great-great-grandchildren and descending generations 
Sibling’s son and wife’s sibling’s son 


dluligas Sibling’s daughter and wife's sibling's daughter 

qolis Wife's brother, sister's husband, and husband of each female cross 
and parallel cousin 

ginp Wife's sister, brother's wife, and wife of each male cross and 
parallel cousin 

numatsa Wife's sibling's spouse 

nogwump All wife's relatives at the parent and ascending generations. All 


spouses of lineal relatives at the child and descending generations. 
All spouses of wife's sibling's children and descending generations. 
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Terms and kin ranges in Table 22 pertain to the Koeksotenok at a minimum 
and are male speaking terms of reference.! Although subdialeet variations 
among the Kwakiutl have not been adequately recorded, some of these 
differences appear in kinship terminology. A few terminological differences 
exist between the information collected from a Koeksotenok informant and 


from a Nakoaktok informant. It is not clear whether these differences 
express true language variations or whether the traditional terminological 
system has been largely forgotten. No informant was readily able to cite 
the terms used for different kin types beyond such immediate kin as are 
included in the lineal extension from the grandchild to grandparent genera- 
tion and collaterally to parents’ siblings and parents’ siblings’ children. 
Male informants had much more difficulty recalling terms of reference for 
females than for males. 

Traditionally, the Kwakiutl had no formal marriage prescriptions, but, 
as might be expected from the extension of the sister term to female cousins, 
first-cousin marriage was prohibited. Second-cousin marriage occurred, but 
it was often thought to be too close. Marriage, at least among the nz*naqsala, 
was usually arranged by both sets of parents. Residence after marriage was 
ambilocal with a tendency for patrilocal. 

Murdock has suggested the label ‘Polynesian type’ for all societies where 
ambilineal structures are emphasized (1960: 10-11). 


All thirty of the ambilineal societies thus far considered are characterized by 
Hawaiian cousin terminology and the extension of marriage prohibitions to at 


least all first cousins, as well as by ambilocal residence and major and minor 
ramages. (1960: 13) 


Indigenous Kwakiutl social organization conformed to these characteristics, 
but contemporary social organization does not. 


Contemporary Social Organization 


The rank system as described for the indigenous social system is no longer 
operative in any important sense. Several other fundamental changes have 
occurred as well. Nuclear family households rather than extended family 
households now prevail, and marital residence is strongly neolocal rather 
than ambilocal as it once was. Whereas descent was traditionally reckoned 
ambilineally for the purpose of dominant affiliation with a numimot, it 1s 
currently reckoned bilaterally; numimots are no longer of any significance. 
Kinship terminology has changed in accordance with the descent rule changes. 
Few people other than some of the older Indians know or care about the 
traditional Kwakiutl kinship system. Kinship terminology used by the 
Indians today is a rough approximation of that used by English-speaking 
White Canadians, that is, Eskimo cousin terminology. 

Informants are frequently unable to specify the kin linkages between 
themselves and another person either in traditional kinship terms or in the 
English system understood by them. Indians often Jabel others as a cousin 
or distant cousin, without being able to trace kin linkages in such a way as 
to demonstrate the relationship. Anyone who is in approximately the same 


1Kin terms were collected independently from three male informants: a Koeksotenok, n 
Nakoaktok, and a Tsawatenok. The Tsawatenok informant later proved to be very inaccurate. 
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generation as oneself and who is thought to be related 1n some way is desig- 
nated as a eousin, and anyone at approximately the parent generation who 
is thought to be related in some way is called an aunt or uncle. Precise 
distinetions are made today between sibling and cousin. These facts reflect 
the decreasing importance of collateral and lineal kin ties in a system where 
the nuclear family and immediate kinsmen are taking on increasing import- 
ance. Contemporary Kwakiutl social organization as a whole is moving 
steadily toward that of the dominant, surrounding White culture and approxi- 
mates the Eskimo type social organization as described by Murdock (1949: 
226-27; 1960: 5-6, 14). 

Marital Recruitment and Residence. Contemporary marriages tend to be 
strongly village endogamous; twenty of the twenty-one married and common- 
law couples who were normally resident in the village during 1962 and 1963 
lived in the same village before marriage. Eight of them were residing at 
villages other than Gilford. In only one case did a man marry a woman who 
was living outside his own village; the bride moved to the groom’s village 
after marriage. Of these, eighteen couples remained in the village where they 
had been living before marriage, and two moved to a new one, in both cases 
the village of the groom’s parents. Table 23 presents these data in tabular 
form. The figures cited are consistent for all ages. There is no significant 
rariation according to age or generation among couples presently residing 
in the village. 

Table 24 demonstrates that men currently in the village select their wives 
from within their own Band and from other Bands in approximately the same 
frequency. Nine men married women within their own Band, and nine men 
married women from other Bands. 

All marriages at this generation among the residents of the village took 
place among the members of the Four Tribes of Gilford; fourteen involved 
both husband and wife; two, husband only; and three, wife only. This has 
basic relevance for social relationships within the village. The two wives 
who come from Bands other than those of the Four Tribes have no pre- 
established social or kinship ties within the village. Consequently they tend 
to be peripheral to the major social relations. This is only somewhat less 
true of alien husbands. All these people intermittently express a desire to 
leave the village, and in fact, since field research ended, two alien wives and 
at least one husband and their families have left. 


Table 23—MARITAL RECRUITMENT BY VILLAGE OF RESIDENCE: 
BEFORE AND AFTER MARRIAGE OR ALLIANCE 


Village of Village of 
Residence Residence 
before Marriage after Marriage 
BAmesyulsige ea ca reid a ba aan SG Deis 20 — 
Different VIA ge. 3 i uci ucl ed irs n xp MERC 1 — 
Remained in Village where Married. .......... — 18 
Wife Moved to Husband’s Village............. — 1 
Husband Moved to Wife’s Village............. — 0 
Both Moved to New Village.................. — 2 
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Table 24—MARITAL RECRUITMENT BY BAND (OR TRIBE IF MARRIED BEFORE 
AMALGAMATION OF BANDS OR BAND TRANSFER): EGO GENERATION 


Band: Ego Generation 


—Ó ———————————————ÓM—Á 


Male Ego | Spouse's Band before Marriage Number 
——di— a Re Ves do Ey adis oz phe cod los 
Gilford Island | Gilford Island 7 
(includes Koeksotenok | Tsawataineuk 2 
and Hahuamis Tribes) | Interior Salish 1 
| Kwawkewlth 1 
Tsawataineuk | tilford Island 2 
| Tsawataineuk 2 
Hahuamis* 1 
Nakwato Hahuamis* 1 
|| 

'Turnour Island | Tsawataineuk l 
White | Gilford Island | 1 


| | 


* Hahuamis women who were married before Band amalgamation. ‘They now belong to 
the Bands of their husbands. 


Table 25 presents data regarding tribal affiliation of the parents of the 
married men in the village. Six men married women within their own tribes, 
whereas nine did not. More importantly, however, of the thirteen alliances 
which were created among members of the Four Tribes, nine involved father 
and mother, two involved father only, and two mother only. The same 
trend was observed as above. 

Neolocal household residence is the dominant form among the members 
of the village, and this tends to be true throughout the Gilford area. After 
marriage, six couples moved into the groom’s parents’ house, requiring one 
couple who had been living singly at Gilford to move to another village. 
Independent nuclear households were set up by ten couples, and four moved 
into the bride's parents’ house. Table 26 sets out the relationship between the 
village residence of parents and household residence of the bride and groom 
after marriage, where both the bride and groom lived in the same village before 
marriage. This accounts for twenty-one marriages in the village. The other 
marriage has been mentioned. The figures cited in the table should be con- 
sidered as estimates only. In seven of the eight cases where the bride and 
groom lived in the same village as their parents, the former moved in with 
one or other set of parents for at least a brief period after marriage. The 
establishment of independent households and the moving in with the groom's 
parents in those cases where bride and groom lived in the same village as the 
groom's parents occur in equal frequency. In only one case did the bride's 
parents live in the village; the bride and groom established their own house- 
hold. When neither set of parents resides in the village of the bride and groom, 
the latter normally establish their own household if possible, rather than 
move to the location where either set of parents resides. Living with parents 
after marriage is generally regarded as a temporary expedient. The ultimate 
goal is to establish one’s own independent household. The over-all distribu- 
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Table 25—MARITAL RECRUITMENT BY TRIBE! PARENT GENERATION 
S 


Father Mother (before Marriage) Number 
Koeksotenok Nimkish 2 
Koeksotenok i 
Tsawatenok Tsawatenok 4 
Hahuainis i 
Hahuamis Tsawatenok 2 
Nakoaktok Nakoaktok 1 
Kwakiutl Tsawatenok 1 
Cape Mudge 
transfer Hahuamis 'Tsawatenok 1 
Tlauitsis Mamtaigila 1 
White Tsawatenok 1 


Table 268—VILLAGE RESIDENCE OF PARENTS IN RELATION TO HOUSEHOLD RESIDENCE 
OF BRIDE AND GROOM AFTER MARRIAGE 


Household Residence after Marriage 


Village Residence of Parents | 


Neolocal | Patrilocal | Matrilocal 
—————————————Ó———————ILÉ— p 
Both Sets of Parents in Village | 1 3 4 
Groom's Parents in the Village | 2 2 0 
Bride's Parents in the Village | 1 0 | 0 
Neither Set of Parents in the | 
Village | 6 1 0 


tion of household residence, indicated in Table 26, is ten neolocal, six patri- 
local, and four matrilocal. Traditionally, there was a strong tendency for 
patrilocal village residence and patrilocal household residence. According 
to one informant, however, members of the Four Tribes of Gilford preferred 
neolocal residence as early as 1920 and perhaps before. 

Types and Forms of Marriage. Two types of marriage occur among the 
Kwakiutl. One is based on personal choice, and one is arranged by parents. 
Personal-choice marriages include both administrative and common-law 
unions. There are four forms of marital alliance: civil ceremony in the Indian 
Agency; church ceremony; Indian marriage or xraszLa; and common-law 
allianees without formalization. 

Different types of marriage tend to be associated with different forms of 
ceremony. All arranged marriages in the village were associated with an 
Indian ceremony, xastLa. All of these, however, were later formalized by 
either a church or agency wedding. Indian marriage ceremonies included a 
potlateh where property, including corporeal goods, names, and privileges, 
was distributed and claimed. Marriage of this form was publicly validated 
through the potlatch and involved both sets of parents as well as the bride 
and groom in a set of debt and other obligations. Frequently the bride and 
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groom involved in arranged marriages did not know each other except, per- 
haps, by sight before the marriage ceremonies. In recent years, before 
arranged marriages ceased, future spouses tended to resist having their 
marriage arranged by parents, preferring to choose their own spouses accord- 
ing to personal predilection. 

Table 27 presents the types and forms of marriage in the village by age 
group. Personal-choice marriages are significantly associated with the 21-35 
age group, as measured by the chi-square test of significance, and arranged 
marriages are associated with the 36-62 age group (p = 0.03). This reflects 
something of the recent impact of White culture on indigenous Kwakiutl 
social organization as it relates to marital types. None of the people in the 
21-35 age group had an arranged marriage. The last of these occurred in 
the 1940's. This, in relation to other changes, reflects something of the unequal 
rate of change among different aspects of the Kwakiutl social system. 

Table 27 also contains reference to four common-law unions which were 
extant in the village during our period of field research. A fifth alliance was 
formed shortly before we began research, and it has taken on the aspect of 
permanence. Common-law unions are generally fully accepted in the village, 


Table 27 —TYPE AND FORM OF PRESENT MARRIAGE OR ALLIANCE BY AGE GROUP 


Type of Marriage Form of Marriage or Alliance 
| (excluding common-law) 
Age | : 

Group | Own Arranged | Common- Indian 
Choice by Parents Agency | Church law [rasiLa] 
| | : 

21-35 | 9 0 6 3 2 0 

36-62 | 3 | 5 | 1 | 1 2 6 


and they are socially validated after approximately one year’s cohabitation. 
This is the time period which is thought to be required to distinguish common- 
law unions from temporary or casual sexual liaisons. The wife in each of two 
common-law unions is legally married but has not received a formal divorce. 
Divorces are rare under most circumstances. Two unions were created in 
situations where the legal spouse of one or both partners was deceased, and 
the fifth union involved two partners neither of whom had been legally 
married before. 

Inspection of Table 28 reveals that common-law alliances are only slightly 
less stable than legal marriages. Of the twenty previous marriages or alliances 
known to have existed among members of the village, eleven were dissolved 
through death and nine through voluntary separation. Of the seven common- 
law alliances, four (57 per cent) were dissolved through voluntary separation, 
and five of the thirteen marriages (38 per cent) were terminated for the same 
reason. The association between type of marriage and reason for its dissolu- 
tion is not statistically significant as measured by the chi-square test (p=0.21). 
The common assumption that formal marriages are significantly more stable 
than common-law alliances is apparently not very well founded. 
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Table 28— PREVIOUS MARRIAGES OR ALLIANCES AND REASON FOR DISSOLUTION 


teason for Dissolution 


Type of Marriage or Alliance 


Death | Voluntary Separation 
A Ly Meno a ee ae PLUR CEP PN) Ide S eee ea eee 
Marriage 8 5 
3 


Common-law | 4 


Kinship relations with spouses, to the extent that they have been deter- 
mined, tend to be distant. Only seven of the men in the village claim any kin 
linkage with their spouses, and all linkages are distant. Only two of these 
men were able to cite an approximate kin linkage. One stated that his wife’s 
uncle was related to his great-grandfather, and the other said that his mother’s 
father was a cousin of his wife’s mother’s father. None of the others were able 
to specify the manner in which they thought they were related. Fourteen 
of the married men claimed no kinship relationship with their wives. I made 
a preliminary attempt to trace the exact kin linkages joining several sets of 
married partners through the use of genealogies on the assumption that 
almost all Kwakiutl are related in some manner, certainly those of the Four 
Tribes of Gilford. Where appropriate data were available, these linkages were 
distant. Every pair traced was related through affinal rather than consan- 
guineal relatives. Some of these linkages probably could have been traced 
consanguineally if the genealogical data had greater generational depth. 

First-cousin marriage, as previously stated, was traditionally prohibited. 
According to one informant, the whole purpose of marriage, traditionally, was 
to increase one’s position in the potlatch system. Marriage with one's first 
cousin decreased the likelihood of receiving important names and privileges 
through marriage. He continued to say that first cousins sometimes marry 
now that the potlatch system is largely defunct. No data are available here 
to substantiate or refute this assertion. The following statement, however, 
reflects the continuing feeling among some people against such marriages. 
A young man in the village said to an unmarried girl, **Gee, I wish you weren't 
my first cousin—I could really go for you." The girl was noticeably disturbed 
by the suggestion. 


The following statement deserves comment: 


With infrequent exception marriages today are marked by ceremonies prescribed, 
within limits, by the Marriage Act, with services following Christian church rituals 
and the attendant receptions, dances, showers, and so on according to the custom 
of the White communities that have served as models. The exceptions include the 
rare contemporary potlatch of the mid-Coast, with its dances and privilege dis- 
plays... . (Hawthorn, et al., 1958: 280) 


This relates to the Indians of British Columbia generally, and is essentially 
true of the Kwakiutl in the Gilford area. Formerly, Indian marriage cere- 
monies, vasiLa, preceded White marriage ceremonies, but today this pattern 
tends to be reversed. White ceremonies precede Indian ceremonies when 
the latter take place, a practice which is not infrequent in modified form 
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among the Islanders. Marriages tend to occur during the late fall or winter, 
after the commercial fishing season. 


Marriage Age and Procrcation. Observation of Table 29 reveals that the 
mean age of first. marriages for both sexes in the village is 21 with a range 
from 17 to 26 and over. Table 30 presents data regarding the age differential 
between spouses at the time of marriage, and computation based on the figures 
cited in the table demonstrates the tendeney for marriage partners to be of 
approximately the same age. The mean difference between age of spouses is 
about three years, but the mode is one year. Seventy-one per cent of the 
men in the village have married women within a three-year range of their own 
age. Wives almost as often as husbands are the older of the two. 


Table 29— AGE AT MARRIAGE OR ALLIANCE 


Measure | Male 


Female 
Mean 21 | 21 
Median | 22 21 
Mode 23 21 
Range | 17-2 17-26 
I 


Pregnancy is a common but by no means invariable incentive for marriage. 
Even when the wife was not pregnant before marriage, as indicated in Table 
31, the first child was always born within the first year. Of the subsequent 
children born to the women in the village, 78 per cent came within a two-year 
interval after the birth of the first, and 90 per cent came within a three-year 
interval. Western contraceptive devices are known by very few women and 
are used consistently by none. A few women know of an indigenous tech- 
nique, but it is an aborticide rather than a prophylactic. 

Most women want children; consequently children who result from casual 
sexual affairs are generally accepted. At least four people within the village 
resulted from such unions. They are accepted by the other villagers as well 


Table 30— AGE DIFFERENTIAL BETWEEN SPOUSES 


| 
Number of Number of 
Age Difference Husbands Older Wives Older 


Same Age (3) 
] Year 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 

6 Years 

7 Years 

8 Years 

9 Years 
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Table SI—INTERVAL BETWEEN TIME OF MARRIAGE OR ALLIANCE AND BIRTH OF CHILD 


| i j 
| Number | Yea | Number of 
| of Years | Interval Children 
E im SERMONE] ANEEONAOL BL Sel ed: ien | 
Interval between time of marriage and | | | 
nua i S cece sc trn | ] or less | — 24 
Overl | E | 0 
Interval between first child and subsequent | | 
DO c MC EAM | ] | 24 
2s eed E.: 
3 6 
4 2 
5 1 
6 1 
7 0 
| 8 1 


as by their parents, although comment is occasionally made about their 
origin if someone becomes angry with them or with their parents. 

As suggested by the prevalence of common-law unions, living together 
before marriage is à common event. A 19-year-old youth was living with a 
21-year-old woman in the home of her parents during part of the winter and 
spring in 1963. They later decided to get married, as expressed to us in a 
letter from a relative, “[They are] I think getting married as Darlene says 
its Albert’s baby she is carring [sic]. they are both scared to tell Albert’s 
parents. yet [the parents] know already about it." 'The young man's father 
later wrote *I have conceded to have him married, so we would have a chance 
to have both with us to try to adjust them to a more stable way of living." 
After the wedding, the writer of the former letter stated, “the wedding really 
was nice. Albert and Darlene are living with [Albert’s parents], I think they 
aren't sorry about Albert finely marring [sic] Darlene as I sort of talked them 
into consenting because Albert was just living with Darlene." 

A significant shift has taken place in the location of births over time. 
Only 29 per cent of the residents in the village who are 21 and over were born 
in a hospital whereas 63 per cent of the younger group were. This is reflected 
in Table 32. 'The association between place of birth and age group, as measured 
by the chi-square test, is significant at less than the 0.001 level. In the 
younger age group, eighteen of the twenty non-hospital births occurred in 
the village at Gilford. 


Table 82—HOSPITAL AND NON-HOSPITAL BIRTHS BY AGE GROUP 


Place of Birth 
Age Group 
Hospital Non-Hospital 
Ungarn LLO AE ine Sarai as PI on 34 20 
MEO deg CES S a WA o wr i A ers 9 22 
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Conclusion 


Notation has been made of the fact that the social system appears to be 
shifting from that which Murdock describes as Polynesian type to the Eskimo 
type. Table 33 sets out in linear fashion some of the basie shifts which have 
taken place among the Kwakiutl, especially as they relate to the Gilford Island 
Band. Other variables could be added, but enough of the central ones are 
included to indicate the major directional changes. 


Table 33—RELATION BETWEEN INDIGENOUS AND CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Indigenous Contemporary 


Class and rank stratified Neither class nor rank stratification important 
Tribal ranking roughly crystallized Confusion in lower portion of tribal ranking 
Numimots important Numimots forgotten by many 

Ramages (corporate descent groups) No corporate descent groups 

Ambilineal descent Bilateral descent 


Hawaiian cousin terminology Inconsistent English usage of Eskimo cousin 


terminology 
Possibility of first-cousin marriage 
Neolocal household residence 
Marriage based on personal choice 


First-cousin marriage prohibited 

Ambilocal household residence 

Arranged marriages at least for 
ni*naqsala 


pou Ee Menta TC ee a SARA R TA —! 


CHAPTER SIX 


The Family at Gilford 


The interior of village homes is thinly partitioned into a number of rooms 
varying in size. Most of the row houses, as may be determined from Figure 3, 
are of the same exterior dimensions. Extra rooms are sometimes added by 
resectioning the interior of the houses, usually for sleeping space. The kitchen 
and living room are not enclosed, but bedrooms are usually separated by a 
door or curtain offering visual but not auditory privacy. Frequently an old 
couch is placed in the living room as well as an overstuffed chair, both of 
which are pushed against a wall. Badly worn furniture is typically covered 
with a blanket or other material, and wooden soda pop boxes, benches, or 
wooden chairs are common in the kitchen around a table. All the houses 
except one have a wood-burning stove in the kitchen, and most of them have 
wood-burning heaters. Gas lamps are hung by a wire from the ceiling for 
light. The houses tend to be minimally furnished. Religious plaques and 
posters, old family photographs, calendars, and sometimes pin-up girls 
decorate the walls. The villagers enjoy arrangements of artificial flowers, 
and several homes have knick-knacks of various types on tables and shelves. 
Handmade crocheted doilies are laid across the arms and backs of furniture, 
and curtains are always placed over windows, which are often cracked or 
boarded. A few houses have linoleum, but most floors are bare, worn wood. 
Almost every house has a transistor radio, which is used extensively. Reading 
material, consisting of sports or popular mechanics magazines, comic books, 
and paperbound novels, is found in some homes. 

Nine households in 1963 had gas-powered wringer-type washing machines, 
and seven had running water installed in the kitchen which drained onto the 
ground outside. There are nine outhouses in use in the village which are 
shared by different families. They are normally locked to keep unauthorized 
people out and to keep them from being damaged by children. 

Plans are being made to install a gas or diesel generator in the village for 
electricity, but these have not yet materialized. Most houses were painted 
in 1963 in preparation for the visit of the Lieutenant Governor of British 
Columbia, but many of the houses had been partially painted before. 


Household Activities and Medical Problems 

Specific household timetables are dependent on seasonal events, as are 
social activities. In general, however, families go to bed between 10:00 and 
11:00 p.m. and arise between 8:00 and 9:00 a.m. School hours during the 
academic year are the major determinant of daily routine for many families. 
Clam tides and area openings and closures for fishing are other bases on which 
household schedules fluctuate. Sharply defined time segments of the type on 
which middle-class Whites schedule themselves are unimportant. Prescheduled 
events rarely begin at the designated time because few families make prepara- 
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tions for attendance until it is time for the scheduled activity to begin. 
Both Indians and Whites sometimes use the term ‘Indian time’ to designate 
this phenomenon, which is another factor included in the subsisting-oriented 
acculturative class. 


Diet and Nutritional Problems. The Indians at Gilford eat three meals 
each day: breakfast, dinner, and supper, the timing of which is dependent 
on other activities. Breakfast typically consists of tea, sometimes hot choco- 
late, toast, and occasionally cereal. The noon meal, dinner, is generally the 
largest and may consist of stew, macaroni, wieners, sandwiches, clams, fish, and 
canned corn or other cold canned vegetables. Tea and bread are almost always 
used. Potatoes are commonly used, less frequently rice. Fish, often barbecued 
clams, and boiled potatoes are dipped into a bowl of oulachon grease, which 
is placed on the table. Supper is often a lighter meal eaten around 5:00 or 
6:00 P.M., and consists of foods similar to those eaten at the noon meal. Many 
people have a snack before retiring. This may include coffee as a treat, but 
more typically it includes tea plus bread or crackers, butter, jam, and some- 
times other foods. Very little fruit and few fresh vegetables and milk are 
consumed. One woman called this “White man’s food.” Eggs and bacon are 
occasionally eaten, especially after a night of heavy drinking. Bread is eaten 
as a filler during the day and at meals. Fish, potatoes, bread, and tea are 
basic to the diet of every household. At least one meal during most days 
requires the use of a spoon as the major utensil, and those meals which consist 
of fish and potatoes are eaten with the fingers. 

Meals tend to be eaten quickly and almost in silence; noisy or talkative 
children are admonished to be quiet. The food is placed in the middle of the 
table; each person reaches for what he wants. Conversation, if any, follows 
the meal over a cup of tea. Many families trade food items back and forth: 
one family giving another some venison, for example, later to receive some 
other food in return. Food that is left from meals is not saved but is thrown 
outside for one of the village dogs. During periods when excess food is searce, 
however, the dogs must forage for themselves. 

According to medical practitioners in the area, one of the most prevalent 
health problems among the Indians is malnutrition. Because of it, Indians 
are susceptible to infectious diseases of all types, including tuberculosis. 
The prevalence of dental problems is also attributable to diet. One physician 
told me that iron and calcium are two basic nutrient deficiencies in the diet 
of the Indians. Chronic anemia is common from the lack of iron. One of 
our informants was surprised when she learned that she could eat three meals 
a day, feel satisfied, and still not receive the proper nutrients needed for good 


health. 


Hygiene and Medical Problems. Each family uses chamberpots which, 
along with other garbage and trash, are emptied over the wharf railing into 
the water. Sometimes refuse is thrown directly onto the beach, and as a 
consequence the low tide beach near the row houses is covered with refuse 
of all types except organic materials which are eaten by fish and sea gulls, 

Most people at Gilford bathe about once a week. In most cases the water 
must be carried from outside, placed in tubs on the wood stoves, and heated 
for several hours. Sponge baths are also taken at different times. The same 
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procedure is required for washing clothes, which is a weekly chore of women. 
Washboards are used by those women who do not have access to gas-powered 
washing machines. The people at Gilford are reported to be cleaner than 
those in many other villages, and the incidence of head and body lice is low. 
Usually when liee are found it is a sign that there has been a visitor from 
another village. Except for one family, skin diseases such as impetigo and 
scabies are also infrequent; the annual medical examination of school children 
in 1963 revealed only two cases of unspecified dermatitis, both of which were 
healing. Poor sanitary conditions aggravate medical problems in many of 
the villages. Although a majority of the people at Gilford have been in the 
tuberculosis hospital at some time, only four people were suspected of having 
the disease while we were there. Whites, including teachers, are sometimes 
responsible for infecting Indian communities with tuberculosis. 

Indians often seek medical attention first from White practitioners; but 
if the desired results are not fairly prompt, they may try indigenous remedies. 
Medical problems are taken care of by the doctor on the Columbia Coast 
Mission boat and by the nursing staff of the Indian Health Services, both of 
whom come to the village about once a month. Medical attention is also 
available at the hospital in Alert Bay. The Columbia Coast Mission is an 
Anglican-sponsored group who have been offering health and religious services 
to Whites and Indians for about sixty years. Recently they have begun 
charging for their medical services and are considering discontinuing this 
aspect of their work. Nurses of the Indian Health Services concern them- 
selves essentially with child health clinics, pre-natal and post-natal care, 
home visits, and immunization programs. One of their tasks is to attempt 
to teach families better health practices. 

Many families use folk techniques for medical problems which do not 
respond to Western treatment, as well as for problems for which Western 
treatment has not been sought. The aborticide has already been mentioned. 
Other techniques include a tea made from devil’s club which is considered 
to be an effective remedy for tuberculosis and a panacea for internal ailments 
in general. Balsam tea is used by some people for the same purposes. Swell- 
ings are reduced by boiling fern moss and another plant together and applying 
it as a poultice. Many people consider oulachon grease to be a generalized 
healthful food; it has also been used to reduce fever by rubbing it over the 
entire body. Few signs of malevolent sorcery are apparent as the imputed 
cause of illness and death among the Indians today, although it was once 
common. 


Division of Labour and Accidents. The division of labour between sexes 
is not sharp. Men can and do perform most of the same tasks as women and 
vice versa. Men, however, are responsible for securing logs, which are lashed 
with a rope, towed to the village, drifted onto shore by the changing tide, 
and cut. The logs are sectioned by power saw, if one is available, and the 
blocks are carried to woodpiles beside individual houses where they are split 
and chopped into appropriate sizes for household use. Each family is respon- 
sible for securing its own logs or for making arrangements to get some if a 
boat is not available to them. The log sections are carried to the house and 
split by the men, and either men or women may further cut them into kindling 
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and smaller pieces for the stoves. Different types of wood are preferred for 
different purposes; à single log usually lasts about one month. 

Men are responsible for most economie pursuits, including maintenance of 
their boats. Men do their own mechanieal work when possible. Women 
seldom use the boats, although most of them are able to do so if necessary. 
With notable exceptions, men do not cook in the home, nor do they do the 
dishes, although they do both while they are fishing. Most household tasks 
are allocated to women because men prefer them to be in the home taking 
care of children. Women do the washing and the little ironing that is done, 
and both men and women do the household cleaning, but women are pre- 
dominantly responsible. 

Accidents, especially drowning, house fires, and burns are the greatest 
single causes of death among the Indians of the coast (Schmitt and Barclay, 
1962). This is probably as true of Gilford specifically as of the West Coast 
in general, and it is understandable in view of the great amount of time 
spent on and around the water and in view of the fact that the houses are 
wooden structures containing poorly maintained wood-burning stoves. Stove 
pipes, especially, are rarely kept in good repair. Other leading causes of 
death are pneumonia, diseases of early infancy, and cardio-vascular diseases, 
in that order. Table 34 presents figures adapted from Schmitt and Barclay on 
which these conclusions are based. Motor vehicle accidents cited in the 
table are irrelevant for the members of the Gilford Island Band since there 
are no automobiles on the Island. The rate of fatal accidents of all types is 
almost twice as high for males as for females of all age groups, and in 1959 
accidents caused more deaths in the age group from one to thirty-nine than 
all other causes combined. 


Table S{—PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH AMONG BRITISH COLUMBIA INDIANS: 1959 


Principal Cause | Percentage of Principal Forms of Percentage of Total 
of Death Total Deaths Accidental Deaths Accidental Deaths 

NOE LoT kk a ok 24.7 Drowning * 28.0 
Pneumóm&. ........... 15.5 Motor Vehicle 18.0 
Diseases of early House fire and 

Pane a en siya a v 13.3 burns 17.0 
Cardio-vascular 

jn ee eee rie 10.9 — z= 


* Personal communication with Schmitt indicates that most drownings appear to result in 
contexts of drinking. 


The following statement aptly reflects the health situation of the British 
Columbia Indians in 1960: 


If only native babies had died at just the same rate as all other babies in 
the Province in 1960 instead of more than three times as often and— 
If only fatal accidents had been just as frequent amongst Indians as amongst 


the total population of the Province instead of nearly four times more frequent 
then— 


The Indian Death Rate for 1960 from all causes and at all ages would have 
been much LOWER than the Provincial Death Rate or the Death Rate for 
Canada as a whole. 

If only these two factors alone could be corrected, the Death Rate of the native 
population would be one of the lowest in the world and Life Insurance Companies 
[would be] very interested. 

If only Indian parents knew how to care properly for their children and could 
be induced to take the trouble to do so and— 

If only they would take reasonable precautions for their own safety .. . 

IT COULD BE SO (Indian and Northern Health Service, 1961). 


Marital Interaction 
Marital Affection. Public display of affection between spouses is unusual 
among the members of the village and among the Indians in the Gilford area 
generally, but public displays of marital discord are not infrequent. The 
discrepancy between the two sometimes leads casual observers to the con- 
clusion that Indian marriages are strife-ridden, but this is not generally true. 
Hawthorn et al. have expressed this point well. 
'The ordinary Indian husband and wife lead a quiet life, remain wedded as long as 
both are living, and live together with affection. 
Again, each culture has its proper way of expressing or checking the expression 
of affection. In most Indian communities, affection is expressed less effusively 
than among most levels of the Whites of the Province. (Hawthorn et al., 1958:283) 


One of my journal note entries recorded in 1963 describes an incident of 
obvious affection between spouses. 

Ambrose fell asleep on one of the bunks after about forty-five minutes. Louisa 
[his common-law wife] was very concerned about him and insisted that he not be 
awakened. She showed genuine affection for him, something not frequently 
demonstrated publicly. She explained that he has heart trouble and is not to do 
any heavy physical labor. At one point while he was sleeping she moved across 
the boat to his side and put her face very gently against his, ran her hands through 
his hair and kissed his cheeks and forehead. She stopped there for several minutes 
holding him like that. Later in the evening after we moved to Ambrose's place, 
he patted her very fondly a few times. 


Such manifest expressions of affection are not common, but the behaviour 
cited in the passage places comments below in fuller perspective. Concern 
and affection similar to that described above are also characteristic of other 
family members on most occasions. 


Marital Discord. Physical and verbal aggression between husband and 
wife is very common, but it most typically occurs during or following periods 
of drinking. Wife beatings occur periodieally along with other forms of 
physical aggression. One husband has beaten his wife several times even 
while she was pregnant, with the result that she aborted and has not been 
able to have more children. This has also happened to other wives, some of 
whom have left their homes after such incidents. They may live for a period 
of time with another family within the village, but more often they move 
away from the village altogether. Some wives say that they wait for their 
husband ‘‘to get drunk and pass out” and then take revenge. 

Verbal aggression is more typical among some of the villagers than physical 
aggression. For example, Herbert took his young son to the store at Simoom 
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Sound and stopped at the beer parlour on the way baek. While we were 
there the boy slipped off a log and fell partially into the water. A second 
man who was leaving the beer parlour saw the incident and commented 
on it to Herbert's wife when he returned to the village. When we returned 
home late in the evening Herbert's wife met us at the float. She angrily 
called him a bastard and asked, “What kind of a f...... lor, fornieating] 
father are you anyway, keeping your son out this late?" She refused to speak 
to him except angrily for several days. 


Extramarital Ser Relations. The preference or ideal among members of 
the community calls for sexual fidelity in marriage, but extramarital relations 
are common. Marriages are elastic and do not dissolve because of occasional 
infidelity, although repetitive infidelity creates a great strain in marriage 
relations and is instrumental in breaking some. If an individual learns about 
extramarital sexual relations on the part of his or her spouse, the latter may 
be severely chastised, physically and/or verbally. Jealousy is among the 
most common reasons for aggression between spouses. 

An elderly informant told me that at one time it was shameful for a girl 
not to be a virgin at the time of marriage. He confessed that he did not 
know what the dominant attitude is now, but he continued with the following 
observations. Even though women are expected to be virgins at marriage, 
extramarital affairs are very common. Typically a man or woman who likes 
another sends an intermediary with a note saying in effect, *I have liked you 
for a long time and would like to know if you would be interested in sharing 
my bed with me." If the second person likes the former, he or she might 
respond, “I have liked you very much from the first time I saw you, and my 
thoughts have been constantly about you. I would be pleased to accept your 
invitation." The next step would be to make more specific arrangements 
regarding time and place. In order to avoid shaming the uninvolved spouses, 
attempts would be made by the members of the community to keep the news 
from them. Husbands often beat their wives when they discover what is 
happening. Divorce is not formalized; one simply leaves one's spouse, 
publicly, informally disclaiming her. Either person might then remarry. 

Some people say it is unusual for women to remain sexually faithful to 
their husbands if the latter are absent for a long period of time. Women 
who are obvious about their sexual activities, however, are sometimes referred 
to by such statements as “She’s a pig." Discretion is almost always used in 
the act of sexual intercourse, whether it be between husband and wife or 
illicitly. Spouses usually wait until other members of the household are 
asleep, but during times of drinking, discretionary bars are somewhat lowered. 
The morning following a party, or during the party itself, it is not uncommon 
to find a man and woman, whether married or not, “passed out together" 
on a bed. 

Men sometimes send an intermediary to ask a 'girl friend' if she is available 
for the night when they go to another village. Marital jealousy is very 
common. On one occasion a man sat outside his house most of the day 
because his wife was angry at him. "She's jealous because she saw me with 
a woman in the Bay." A second husband commented to me that he used 
to be very jealous of his wife, but “I started thinking about it last summer 
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and decided that if a woman loves me, fine; and if she doesn't, there's nothing 
I ean do about it anyway.” 

Family Conflict. Family conflict takes several forms. As indicated in 
Chapter I some households contain individuals who are not part of the 
nuclear family. Indian families at Gilford and throughout the area are 
characterized by their flexibility and extensibility. Friends and relatives move 
in with a family for greater or lesser periods of time, sometimes permanently. 
Conflict situations, however, often develop between families or occupants of 
households. One of the three households cited in Table 7, where there is a 
resident brother-in-law, furnishes a representative example. The house 
formally belongs to the brother-in-law, Patrick, who is unmarried. His 
sister, sister’s common-law husband, and their children also live in the house. 
Open conflict exists most notably between Patrick and his sister, Norma. 
According to Patrick, Norma tries to dominate the household. She sometimes 
attacks him verbally and physically, and once she slashed him with a broken 
beer bottle. The relationship between Patrick and his brother-in-law, Henry, 
is frequently discordant as well. At one time Patrick borrowed Henry’s 
speedboat, and Henry later accused him of damaging it and threatened to 
take him to court unless he made reparations. Patrick retaliated, “Oh yeah, 
how about the rent you've never paid me?" 

This type of argument reflects one of the basic characteristics of social 
relationships within the village. Rarely are outsiders such as the RCMP 
brought into family conflicts because each disputant has an expansible set 
of complaints against the other. For every complaint made by one person, 
the second may retaliate with another on which the former may, in turn, 
draw up new ones. Because of this mutual set of grievances, a sense of justice 
is violated to have one person press charges against the second. Threats 
of such action are frequent, but such threats are rarely acted upon. Mutual 
complaints at the present tend to reinforce future complaints and aggression, 
thus perpetuating them. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Formative Years 


Most Indian parents want to have many children, not so much for an economic 
hold on the future as for their own sake (Hawthorn et al., 1958: 285). Parents 
are fond of children. Most mothers say that they want to give birth in the 
hospital at Alert Bay, but they do not always arrive there in time. Two infants 
were born in the village during our period of research, and in each case the 
mother had intended to be in Alert Bay for the birth. The circumstances 
surrounding the fact that neither made it in time are relevant to the sub- 
sisting-oriented acculturative class in that neither mother made arrangements 
in advance to be in Alert Bay at a time prior to birth. They attempted to 
prepare themselves to leave when labour pains became frequent and regular, 
indieating imminent birth. The first mother could not make up her mind 
whether to leave the village until it was too late. Her husband was on the 
float getting his boat ready for departure when a midwife had to be called 
and the baby was born. The second mother had her husband call for a plane 
in the late morning. It arrived at noon, and she was half walking, half being 
carried to the plane when she realized she would not be able to go further. 
She was carried into the nearest house and the noenate was partially expelled 
by the time she lay down. The midwife arrived at that moment. Shortly 
after birth the parents and infant were flown to Alert Bay. One woman 
in the village is typically called as midwife, but other women are eligible. 
After each birth the former says that she will not assist again because it 
upsets her, but when birth is imminent she never refuses. 


Infants and small children are given a great amount of warm attention 
and fondling by most people including older children. School-age children 
compete with each other for the privilege of taking an infant for walks around 
the village in a buggy or stroller. Teen-age boys and girls often stroll about 
with a baby. Older siblings are proud of such accomplishments as the baby's 
first word or first step, and resentment toward the attention which the infant 
receives is rare. School-age children, especially girls, act as mother surrogates 
through the care of younger children. When asked why she went to sleep 
in school, an eight-year-old girl told my wife, the teacher, that she had stayed 
up late the night before to take care of her eight-month-old brother. 

Children from infancy to about five are given a large amount of warm, 
responsive affection by their mothers. Fathers are less emotionally responsive, 
but they are fondly solicitous. Grandparents, too, fondle the young children 
a great deal. The greatest warmth and affection are given to children up to 
and including three years. Warmth and affection take different forms at later 
ages and are mixed with various disciplinary activities. 

Infants are fed casually and on demand, but few mothers breast-feed their 
children today. Bottles, which are seldom sterilized, are prepared by mixing 
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eanned milk and warm water from the stove. Some mothers put hot water 
in a thermos, and when the infant awakens during the night the mother 
mixes the water with milk and gives it to the child. Mothers usually do not 
hold their babies during feeding, but prop the bottle on a pillow or place it in 
the baby's hand, if he is old enough to hold it. Children are weaned from the 
bottle at about twelve to eighteen months. 

Toilet training begins around two years. According to one informant, 
"Really old-fashioned people may wait until three or three and one-half 
years," Parents normally do not train their children until they are old enough 
to understand verbal admonitions. Children are yelled at for incontinence 
and occasionally spanked for repeated offences, but some mothers say that 
they do not have to train their younger children because they learn by them- 
selves from watching older siblings. Toilet training is usually complete by 
age three or four. 

Traditionally, children were given their first name at birth, a second name 
at about ten months, and a third at approximately sixteen or seventeen 
years. A fourth was given after marriage, usually by the father-in-law. Each 
name was validated publicly in a potlatch. From time to time other names 
were also acquired. Today, individuals are given one name in English, following 
the custom of Whites. But occasionally an Indian name is given and validated 
in a potlatch. Figures set out in Table 35 demonstrate the age group dif- 
ferences in naming among adult males in the village. Five men have one 
name each in the 20 to 39 age group, and none has more than one. Nine in 
this age group, however, either have no native names or do not remember 
them. The 40 and over age group contrasts significantly with this, as measured 
by the chi-square test (p=0.015). Eight of the nine men have one or more 
names, and 75 per cent of those who have names have more than one. These 
figures reflect more of the great changes that have taken place among the 
Kwakiutl, as represented by the Gilford Island Band. I know of no children 
in the village who have validated Indian names, although it is possible that 
a few may have. 

The fact that none of the children are known to have validated qgigiso ‘privi- 
leges’ further attests to the major changes in traditional Kwakiutl social 


Table 85 —VALIDATED INDIAN NAMES BY AGE GROUP 


Number Possessing Names 


Age Group Do not No Names 
Remember 
No. of Names No. of People | 
1 5 
2 0 
20-39 3 0 6 3 
24 0 
1 2 
2 2 
40 and over 3 1 1 0 
24 3 
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organization. As denoted in Table 36, four of the men in the age group 
from 20 to 39 have one or more validated qiqiso, whereas ten have none or 
do not remember them. Seven men in the older group have gigiso, and only 
two do not, or do not remember. The variance between the two age groups 
as measured by Fisher's Exact Treatment of Two-by-Two Tables is significant 
(p=0.027). 

Informal Indian names and nicknames are in prevalent usage among most 
of the people. Some names, especially those for men, have a cross sexual 
referent. Nogsi ‘vagina’ is the validated Indian name of one of the men in 
the village. The name of a second man is nogwak, translated by informants 
as ‘snapping pussy.’ Children often refer to Kwakwala as being a dirty 
language without realizing that such names are both serious and legitimate. 
Internalization of White middle-class moral standards is reflected in the 
children’s reaction to these terms. Most names, however, have no specific 
sexual referent. Nicknames rather than proper names are often used among 
all ages; these are frequently English terms, such as Chief, Long John, Joe 
Louis, Beef, Buddha, Chico, or J.J. Some nicknames are continuations from 
infancy or early childhood. 


Table 36—VALIDATED qiqiso (‘PRIVILEGES’) BY AGE GROUP 


| | | 
| No. of | No. of Do Not No 
Age Group | Qigiso | People temember Qiqiso Total 
Se Se LX eigen pe EROR. S 
p: Ni | 
2 0 
20-39 3 0 1 | 9 14 
> 4 1 
moles 
2 0 | 
40 and over | 3 | 1 | 1 | 1 | 9 
cep | | | 


| | 


Early Childhood 


The pre-school child from about two to six is emphasized in this section. 
The child training milieu in which he is found is discussed in terms of warmth, 
punishment, and permissiveness. Current evidence suggests that these are 
the most important dimensions of parental behaviour (Watson, 1959: 391-92, 
464; Sears et al., 1957). Children of this and younger age groups are generally 
accepted if acceptance is understood as the polar extreme from rejection. 
Warmth and affection are distinguishing features of parental acceptance. 
Parents give love without qualification, not necessarily with great demonstra- 
tion but without demanding consistently ‘good’ behaviour from the child. 
They allow him to become an autonomous individual. Discipline may take 
such forms as moderate physical punishment or scolding, but the parent- 
child relationship is, nevertheless, typically warm and affectionate. 

Children learn at an early age who the other members of the community 
are and where the boundaries of the village are. Most experiences become 
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familiar to them through repetition, and little anxiety-provoking strangeness is 
introduced. Children become independent in their activities very early. 
Some mothers complain that they cannot control their children. This is 
generally more true, however, of older children and adolescents than of the 
children in the age group under consideration. 


Parents are permissive with respect to the behaviour of their children, 
but when children are disciplined it is their mothers who are primarily 
responsible. Fathers often ignore the child’s offence, or they simply repeat 
“Don’t do that," or “Don’t fool around," without making a move to stop 
the child. The attention of a young child who is misbehaving is usually 
diverted, or the child is firmly carried away from the situation. As the children 
become older they are shouted at for misbehaving, and they are occasionally 
sent to their rooms. Threats of punishment are not enforced so long as the 
children stop annoying their parents. A stick or one’s hand is sometimes used 
for serious or repetitive offences, but corporal punishment is not severe. 


Ghost stories are used to inhibit children from roaming around the village 
during the evening. Incidents are recounted of ghosts visiting empty houses 
or peering through windows, sometimes doing minor damage. Some adults 
are skeptical about the reality of ghosts, imputing unexplained events to 
the presence of bukwəs ‘wild man of the woods.’ Bulwas is generally considered 
to be harmless and to have the peculiar ability of moving himself instantly 
from one location to another a great distance away. The bukwas dance also 
figures importantly in some of the traditional winter ceremonials. Many 
adults, however, are also afraid of ghosts. 


Permissiveness sometimes borders on neglect, especially when parents are 
drinking. Until the drinking has ceased, the child may go without food or 
other attention, or he may be cared for by an adult or older sibling who is 
not drinking. 


Adolescents and preadolescents often live in homes other than their 
parents’. This is also true of children in younger age groups. A few parents 
partially abandon their children for periods of time, leaving them in the 
village to be cared for by someone else while they live away. The following 
case, although more extreme than usual, furnishes an example. A mother 
locked the doors of her house and left the village without telling anyone, 
including her children. The children’s grandmother cared for them during 
the two weeks of their mother’s absence. A second mother had had two 
children placed in foster homes by court action. A health nurse found one 
of the children alone and sick while its mother was away drinking. Children 
are protected by provincial legislation from parental abandonment or neglect. 


In matters pertaining to welfare of children, provincial legislation governing 
apprehension, guardianship, and adoption applies to dependent, delinquent, and 
neglected Indian children. Authority to take legal action to protect Indian 
children from neglect and abuse is within the jurisdiction or organization estab- 
lished for this purpose in non-Indian communities. Branch participation in the 
child welfare field includes assistance to parents in improving home conditions 
either directly or by payments for services of a child caring organization, and 
payment of maintenance costs for foster home and institutional care. (Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration, 1959) 


The impact of parental neglect is greatly attenuated through the security 
found in known, warm, and predictable relationships with others in the 
village. The only comment made by one adolescent girl regarding parental 
inattention was, “I sure get tired of being moved from house to house." 
Preferential attention is also given to some children through parental par- 
üality, whieh is thinly hidden. Some children are the outspoken favourites 


of their parents, and some are as obviously, but less admittedly, in a position 
of disfavour. 


Even though parents are permissive of the behaviour of their children, 
they tend to take offence if others attempt to interfere either verbally or 
physieally. Some parents swear at their children, calling them such names 
BRI [or fornieating] little bastards," and ‘‘ass holes," but they 
become angry when others do the same. Children soon become familiar with 
the use of such invectives. Three girls were on the beach, for example. The 
oldest, a nine-year-old, became incensed at the seven-year-old and screamed, 
ENDS [or fornicating] bastard! You G.. d.... son of a bitch ...." 
The latter retaliated in like manner, but less vociferously. The six-year-old 
who was with them listened but did not respond. 


Negative parental reactions to outside intervention promote a generalized 
attitude of non-interference on the part of most villagers toward the behaviour 
of the children of others. This attitude also appears to be part of the non- 
interference attitude described in the section on personality characteristics. 


One of my field-note entries describes the typical reaction of villagers to 
children’s activities. 


Two kids were breaking coke and beer bottles against a water faucet. Harold had 
been yelling at them to stop, but they did not pay any attention. “Those kids 
don't have ears, I guess.” Later the same kids (about three years old) were doing 
something else and Norman had yelled at them once or twice to quit. He com- 
mented, "It's no use yelling at them or getting after them. They don't listen. 
Besides if their parents hear me yelling at their kids, they'll just come out and 
give me a good bawling out. They'll think I've been picking on their kids. Let 
the kids hurt themselves, I don't care. It's no use!" 


Hostile feelings are also created at times between the parents of fighting 
children, each set of parents taking their child's side. 

Child aggression is not often discouraged; parental reaction to such 
behaviour tends to reinforce it. A seven-year-old boy hit a four-year-old 
who went home crying. His mother leaned out the door and yelled in the 
direction of the retreating seven-year-old, “PI kick him in the ass if he comes 
around again!” Later the same four-year-old was playing and fighting with 
his three-year-old brother and another four-year-old girl. The children were 
squabbling over the use of two tricycles. As recorded in my field-note entry, 


Three-year-old Carl was hitting four-year-old Susan [the daughter of another 
woman] when the former's mother interfered. Susan was told to go away and 
leave the trike alone if she wanted Carl to stop hitting her. Later Carl's four- 
year-old brother started beating up on him. Again their mother interfered, this 
time to admonish Carl for playing with something that did not belong to him. 


No attempt was made to control the aggression of the children or to have 
them share their toys as middle-class White mothers would have done; in 
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faet, positive reward reinforced the actions of the aggressor to the disadvantage 
of those to whom aggression was directed. A type of independence and mastery 
training is included in episodes such as the one described. 

Children become at least superficially aware of sex at an early age because 
homes offer little privacy. Children hear about and see adults in bed together 
during parties, are exposed to the speech of adults and older ehildren, and 
in many ways come into direct and indirect contact with sex. Bodily modesty 
is typical of older children and adults, but small children often go without 
pants or other clothing, especially within their homes. Young children to 
about age seven occasionally explore or manipulate their genitals when they 
believe they are not being observed, but they rarely do it publicly at later 
ages. Parents do not instruct children in sexual matters. 


Activities of Later Childhood 

This section is concerned largely with the 6- to 13-year-old school-age 
population of the village. Nurturant behaviour of parents diminishes at 
this age, or at least it takes a different form. Older children are sometimes 
displaced in the affection of their parents at the birth of a new baby, whether 
it be around this age or somewhat earlier. Parental bonds are also attenuated 
through an increased focus on and involvement in peer group activities, 
especially among the boys. Girls spend a great deal of time in their homes 
with their mothers when they are not in school. They help scrub floors, do 
dishes, care for younger children, and perform other domestic tasks. As a 
consequence, they acquire an intimate knowledge of the sex-linked division 
of labour at an earlier age than boys. 

Boys, as is typical of men, spend more time in outdoor activities than 
girls do. At this age, as indicated by school sociograms, the sexes are clearly 
distinguished. Boys prefer the company of boys, and girls that of girls. Sex 
role identification is emergent. This is also clearly apparent from school 
assignments to draw pictures and tell a story about each. Analysis of manifest 
content of the pictures drawn by the children from 6 to 10 years of age indicates 
a concrete and specific domestic orientation among the girls and an equally 
concrete and specific occupational orientation of the boys. The drawings 
by girls contain representations of houses and people (women or girls) and 
sometimes such things as laundry, flowers, and tables with dishes. Boys’ 
drawings, on the other hand, contain boats and people (men and boys), 
usually a wharf, and sometimes a canoe, fish-net, or fish. Each child was able 
to specify who the people were in the drawings and whose house or boat was 
represented. None of the stories which accompanied the drawings were 
purely imaginary, and only a few contained fictitious elements, for example 
a fence around someone’s house where there was none. Children’s drawings 
and other activities are reality-oriented and literal with a minimum of fantasy 
content. At the child’s level this is in complete conformity with the adult 
subsisting-orientation. 

Play activities further reflect sex role identification among these children. 
A favourite activity among the boys is to run along the water’s edge with a 
stick to which a model boat is attached on a line. Occasionally boys drag a 
piece of net along the ground and pretend to be fishing; on inquiry they will 
tell whether they are gill-netting or purse-seining. They sometimes use long 
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reeds or straight sticks to troll around the soccer field. Other games, except 
soccer, run in fads and cycles. Sometimes boys play cowboys and Indians, 
using the reeds as spears. I was never able to determine the differential 
attitude toward each, or to determine who usually played cowboy and who 
Indian. Judging from the use of spears, however, most of them played 
Indians. The cowboy role seemed to be fairly ignored. Large heavy darts 
intermittently come into style as do bows and arrows and firecrackers. 
During warm weather, boys and girls swim, either from the beach or off the 
float. When they have access to row boats or canoes, older boys enjoy them 
and handle them with proficieney. Seulling is a common method of propelling 
the boats because the children rarely have legitimate access to oarlocks or 
whole oars. 

Older boys from about ten to thirteen roam around the village whenever 
they can, especially when parties are in session. Girls are controlled much more 
firmly than boys during the later childhood period. Band councillors have 
repeatedly attempted to initiate a policing system to keep the school children 
indoors after a certain hour, but such attempts always fail. Few men will 
accept the post. The reason for this relates to previous comments about 
parental hostility toward anyone who interferes with their ehildren. Con- 
sideration was given at one time to levying a fine on vagrant children, but 
it soon became apparent that there was no way to force collection. 

Adults rarely smoke outdoors unless they are drinking, and some people 
smoke only when drinking. Some of the boys in the nine to thirteen age group 
mimie adult smoking in their striving toward adult status. Data are inconsis- 
tent, but apparently few people really begin smoking until about fifteen. 
Similarly, ehildren, boys more obviously than girls, experiment with drinking 
when they can get intoxicants, usually beer. One common reason why boys 
roam during parties is to watch the people who are drinking; sometimes boys 
steal some of the beer. Drinking does not become acceptable until a person is 
seventeen or eighteen in most cases, but it is not legal until twenty-one. 

Child humour often takes the form of klikwala, translated very loosely 
as ‘just fooling’ (or lying). A child may make a statement of apparent fact 
which upon investigation proves to be untrue. The child may admit that he 
was klikwala ‘just fooling.’ Children are amused when they can dupe some- 
one in this manner. An example of this form of humour was found when a 
child told my wife “Oh, your husband's really drunk!" I entered the house 
at that moment without having had anything to drink. The children were 
delighted with their joke but were a little disappointed that I appeared when 
I did. Some Whites in the area have misunderstood this form of behaviour 
and decry its usage. The mother of a past teacher in the village, for example, 
was convinced that the children were inveterate and malicious liars because 
of it. According to one informant, tikwala means ‘joking’ or ‘kidding’ and 
klikwala means ‘lying,’ but general usage indicates that klikwala also means 
‘joking.’ Adults rarely use this as a form of humour. 

Aggression control is an important aspect of personality development during 
this period. By the time the children reach adolescence, aggressive tendencies 
have become channelled and controlled. Aggression rarely appears in overt 
form except in the context of drinking. Fighting, bickering, teasing, and 
quarrelling among school children are very common and present major prob- 
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lems with which teachers must contend in their striving for classroom control. 
This is discussed in the following chapter. Children become very independent 
in their activities, being guided more by the norms of their peer group than 
by parental control. Clinging dependency is very rare among Indian children 
at this age and older, but shyness in the face of strangers or unknown situations 
is typical of both boys and girls. 

Children ranging in age from 6 to 13 are most destructive of property. 
One house, for example, had been locked by its owner, who was living in 
Alert Bay with his family. Several children while playing on the porch, 
knocked out one of the windows. After a short time they climbed through 
the window to play inside. One of the Band councillors was on the float 
along with another man. I made the suggestion that, as councillor, he should 
correct the children, but he responded that it was none of his business; 
"It's up to their parents to take care of the kids.” All the tree burials and 
grave-huts that I know of have been demolished by the children. When they 
hear about such activities, adults, including parents, click their tongues, 
shake their heads, and say that children should not do these things; “I don’t 
know what's the matter with those kids. They're just haywire, I guess." 

The pattern of non-interference has its limits, however. Pre-school chil- 
dren who wander onto the float are usually told to go home by anyone there, 
including older ehildren. If the former do not respond, they may be carried 
off the wharf. A village rule states that no children are to be on the float, 
but little attention is given to this except in the case of very young children. 
Occasionally an older child is told to leave, but the issue is seldom pressed. 


Adolescence 

The transition from adolescence to adulthood is unclear. In fact, the concept 
adolescence does not appear to be recognized among the Indians. The 
important transition appears to be between late childhood and young adult- 
hood, with a somewhat nebulous, fluid interval in between. Adults behave 
toward married adolescents in the same or a closely similar manner as they 
behave toward each other. Later adolescent males tend to be self-sufficient, 
even though they may be living with their parents. 

Adolescent girls, on the other hand, unless married, are aecorded adult 
status at a later age than males. They usually live with someone, frequently 
their parents, and their activities are often closely watched. A structural 
principle possibly accounts for this. The role of adult women revolves around 
the home and child rearing. If a girl is unmarried there are insufficient indi- 
cators of her adult status. Males, on the other hand, are mobile and indepen- 
dent at an earlier age, and they are in a position to act out their adult role 
independent of marriage ties. Hence they are aecorded adult status at an 
earlier age. According to one informant, girls are thought of as ‘ladies’ 
after their first menstruation, but being a lady in this sense does not neces- 
sarily imply adult status. Another informant described to my wife her 
feelings about the first time she menstruated. She was at a residential school, 
and she said that one of the staff members there made the girls feel dirty and 
bad about it. Apparently, few girls know about menstruation before it 
happens, and mothers and daughters or unmarried peers do not talk about such 
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subjects very often. One informant said that women know very little about 
personal matters before they are married. 


Courtship is an important activity during adolescence. Unmarried couples 
stroll around the village after dark, pausing now and then in the shadows. 
Dances in the school furnish another occasion when males and females may 
be together, but little overt romantic behaviour is manifested publicly. 
Romances are often short-lived, but when they become serious the individuals 
involved may begin sleeping together fairly regularly. A girl who sleeps 
with too many males, however, soon acquires a bad reputation and becomes 
the butt of a considerable amount of criticism and gossip. Parents sometimes 
feel threatened by the behaviour of such girls in the village. The teen-age 
daughters of one woman, for example, were accused of leading the daughter of 
a second astray. The mother of the accused girls was disturbed and angry 
about the accusations. 


Parents expect to be respected by their children, but this is not always 
realized during adolescence. Independent behaviour of all forms tends to 
reach a climax. Independence often borders on defiance of parental authority, 
or at least passive resistance to it, and parents frequently complain of their 
inability to control their children, especially during early adolescence. When 
parents need assistance of different forms, for example, in home repairs or 
fishing, youths occasionally balk. One instance of this occurred when the 
clam buyer, who was ready to take a load of clams to Vancouver, tried to find 
one of his sons to go as a crew member. The son, who was hiding on the 
beach, was found and had to be almost bodily carried to the boat. 


Free time and its management create minor problems for adolescents as 
well as for some of the young married people. The problems typically take 
the form of restlessness and occur most notably during slack economic seasons 
such as the period between clam digging and summer fishing. At least the 
teen-age girls agree that winter is the best time in the village because every- 
one is there and there is more to do. A portion of each day is unoccupied 
by household or other tasks, especially during the evening, but also during 
the day in the slack seasons. This free time is filled in various ways. Women 
spend a large part of their time within their homes often doing nothing more 
than listening to the radio and gazing out a window. Several teen-age girls 
frequently stroll around the paths of the village together. Young men occa- 
sionally do the same, but men and women do not mix publicly unless married 
or courting. During the 1962-63 school year, some of the adolescent girls 
who had dropped out of school visited my wife several evenings each week. 
As will become apparent in Chapter 8, this was extremely unusual in the 
history of the village. 

Dances comprise another recreational outlet for the teen-agers. Dances 
are initiated by girls and often attended primarily by them. Frequently 
half a dozen girls are available for every boy; consequently girls dance with 
girls in about the same frequency as they dance with boys. Clusters of boys 
often stand around on the porch of the school, occasionally going into the 
classroom where the dance is being held to sit and watch. Rock-and-roll, 
the twist, and dance games are popular. Often a dance in the school is accom- 
panied by drinking parties in the village homes. 
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l'ree-time activities among the adolescent males take a different form from 
those of females. Men prefer outdoor physical activities such as athletics, 
hunting, and fishing, although social activities such as visiting and drinking 
are important as well. Table 37 reveals the preferred forms of recreation 
among the men in the village. The same trends apply to adolescent males, 
The two classes of activities in the table necount for 77 per cent of the responses 
given by men to the question regarding their free time preferences. Class 1 
preferences were mentioned by 63 per cent of them, and 50 per cent mentioned 
items in Class 2. The solitary activity of reading was given by 25 per cent 
as a free time choice. On the average, each person cited approximately two 
(mean 1.8) recreational choices. Ten responses are not included in the table; 
six are included as reading. The other four responses which fit into neither 
class are “working around the house," ‘staying home and taking life easy,” 
and “anything outdoors." 


Table 37— PREFERRED FORMS OF RECREATION: MALE 


Class of Activity Type of Activity Number Responding 
1. Outdoor Physical Activities... Athletics 9 
Hunting 9 
Fishing 1 
2. Boomnl Activities. ..-....... Drinking 9 
Visiting 5 


Fooling around with 
the guys 


n 


Most of the men, adolescent males included, are interested in commercial 
sports of all types, including boxing, ice hockey, soccer, and World Series 
baseball. Boxing, wrestling, and popular mechanics magazines are found on 
many gill-netters and on the scow. Soccer attracts more interest than any 
other sport, and men of all ages play it. Adolescent girls and young married 
women sometimes play as well. Soccer practices and games begin around 
December each year and reach a climax during June Sports in Alert Bay. 
Most of the villages in the area have a soccer team, and some, Kingcome and 
Alert Bay for example, have more than one, depending on population size. 
Soccer, which is taken seriously in the villages, dominates a signifieant part of 
the social life during the spring. 

Each team is a recognized group with its own uniforms, name, and equip- 
ment, and competition among teams is strong. The members of the team 
at Gilford often praetiee from one to two hours each day, but they are in- 
consistent in their training program. Other teams often come to Gilford 
on weekends for a practice game, or the Breakers (as the Gilford team is 
'alled) may go elsewhere. Competition at the practice level in 1963 was 
between Turnour and Gilford because the other nearby villages of New 
Vancouver and Village Island did not have enough men to field a team. 
Some of the men from the latter two villages joined one of the organized 
teams. Kingcome and Gilford are too far apart, about five hours by gill- 
netter, for weekly competition. The two teams play in earnest, however, 
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each year during May Sports at Kingeome. Several trophies have been 
passing hands for a number of years during this event, which lasts two days. 
The second major event each year is the May Sports competition in Alert 
Bay in which a number of different teams compete. But the largest, most 
serious event of the year is the Native Celebration or June Sports, in Alert 
Bay. June Sports typically lasts three days and involves many activities 
such as a parade, special Indian programs, athletic events of which soccer 
is highlighted, and various contests. June Sports also marks the beginning 
of the new salmon season. 


Each team tends to be known in terms of certain characteristics, such as 
being unnecessarily rough or extremely competitive, or being good sports 
and gentlemen on the playing field. The Breakers are generally assessed in 
the latter category. The dominant team in Alert Bay, however, is not known 
for clean playing. Strong feeling among the Islanders occasionally arises 
against them. The same strong feeling also tends to characterize June Sports 
in general. The following lengthy passage from my journal notes in 1963 
summarizes this feeling. 


Ronald talked at length about the game in Alert Bay and the ‘unfairness’ of the 
Sports Committee there. Following are some of the observations which he made 
dispassionately: 


Most games are rigged in favour of the Alert Bay teams, especially the Cor- 
morants [the dominant team]. Even though the annual Indian Sports Day is 
supposed to encompass all the Bands in the immediate area, Alert Bay dominates 
it to suit its own whim and fancy. The officials during this year’s games, as is true 
of the past, were from Alert Bay—members of their Sports Committee and 
unabashedly partial to the Alert Bay teams. The game between the Little Cor- 
morants (A.B. girls’ team) and the Kingcome Wolverines [Kingcome girls’ team], 
for example, had an A.B. Sports Committee referee and two linesmen. There is 
supposed to be one linesman selected by each team and an impartial, uninvolved 
referee. The drawing among the three girls’ teams, the Gilford Island Islanders, 
Kingcome Wolverines, and A.B. Little Cormorants was rigged. The names of all 
three teams were supposed to have been put in the hat and one drawn randomly 
to get the ‘bye.’ This did not happen. The name of the G.I. Islanders was not 
put in the hat. The names of the other two teams were put in to see which one 
would play the Islanders. When a protest was made, the A.B. Sports Committee 
officials told them not to butt in, that it was none of their business. ‘We don’t 
want anyone telling us what to do. All money raised during the weekend except 
for the salmon barbecue and Indian Dancing goes to the A.B. Sports Committee, 
e.g., the concessions at the field. The other money goes to St. George’s hospital 
as ‘charity.’ Credit for the Indian Dancing will probably be taken by A.B., even 
though it was Kingcome who put on the entire show—masks and dancing. 

Another complaint which Ronald had was that the visiting teams were not 
invited to stay in any homes. They had to stay on their boats, hence never 
getting properly rested. Ronald is convinced that this is a preplanned strategy 
on the part of the Sports Committee so that contending teams will not be at their 
best during the games. There are homes far in excess of the number needed in 
A.B. to put up the visiting teams. Piling-up in cramped boats is calculated to 
give an added edge to the Cormorants and other A.B. teams. 


The informant continued with other complaints about the Alert Bay Sports 
Committee and the foul playing on the part of the Cormorants, but enough 

has been presented to demonstrate the type of dissatisfaction the Islanders 

have with the Alert Bay teams. 
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Other free time activities, except drinking, are of significantly less import- 
ance in terms of their impact on village life. Visiting as a form of free time 
activity is described in a later chapter. Young men sometimes play cards in 
the evening if several interested people can be found. Many people also take 
naps during the day. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


T he Village School and Education 


Missionaries were the first to see the need for education among the Indians. 
They established early schools and attempted to present at least rudimentary 
academic instruction in addition to religious instruction. Before 1871 Indian 
education was promoted solely by missionaries, but after that time, when 
British Columbia entered Confederation, it was subsidized by the government. 
Indian day schools on the Reserves were not very successful at first because 
of the difficulty of maintaining pupils. After 1894, however, government 
legislation required all Indian children between 7 and 16 to attend school for 
the full term during which it was open each year. 

A mission school was established at Gilford around 1889. The first teacher, 
a layman in the Church Missionary Society, an Anglican organization, was 
instrumental in having the school built. He was assisted by the well-known 
Reverend A. J. Hall. The former remained at Gilford for five years. Two 
women followed him and were, in turn, succeeded by a third. Reverend 
Herbert Pearson, also a layman in the Church Missionary Society at that 
time, arrived at Gilford in 1905 and remained there until 1912, except for 
an interval of six months, during which time he returned to England to be 
married. As noted in Chapter 2, the Tsawatenok were the predominating 
tribe at Gilford at this time. Missionaries followed the annual migration 
of the tribes back and forth between Gilford and Kingcome. According to the 
Reverend Mr. Pearson, the Tsawatenok resided at Gilford from approximately 
mid-November to the middle of the following March, at which time the 
tribes returned to Kingecome. Oulachon run in the Kingcome River in March 
and April. This partially accounts for the specific timing of annual departure 
from Gilford. The following remarks by Pearson are very instructive of the 
educational situation during his eight years at Gilford. 


The building consisted of a room used as a school room and on one end were two 
rooms and a lean to, for living quarters. 

School supplies were sent to one by the Indian Agent at Alert Bay. As none 
of the children spoke English and only two or three adults were able to make 
themselves understood, we had a great time making ourselves understood to each 
other. The children were very dirty, so I obtained wash basins, towel and soap 
ete. and had the children wash as the first lesson. 

I rarely had more than twenty or twenty-five children made up of both sexes. 
The education was very elementary. Using primer, blackboard and chalk, one 
managed to teach them a certain amount of English. The great difficulty was the 
move twice a year, and the weeks of salmon fishing at the Rivers Inlet canneries 
during the salmon season. Another difficulty was that I was unable to keep the 
young girls very long. At puberty they went into seclusion for three or four days, 
but never returned to school. 

The boys of course made much better progress, though I often had to round 
them up, none of them were very studious, though fairly quick in picking up 


English. 
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I had some ground cleared at the back of the village and managed to teach 
the young men football (soccer). I occasionally had them in my house during the 
evenings and demonstrated the game by means of blackboard. In that way they 
gained some English and I gained some Kwa-kwala as their language is called. 
(Pearson, 1963) 


The mission was abandoned after Pearson left in 1912, and from that time 
until the school was transported to the village along with the other houses 
provided by the armed forces around 1950, no school existed in the village. 


Teachers and Their Evaluation 

The present school has been in operation for approximately fourteen 
years. It has been run by eight regular teachers as well as two others who have 
filled-in for slightly over four months while awaiting a regular replacement. 
As is typical of isolated day schools, there has been a substantial turnover 
in the number of teachers at Gilford, the median tenure being two years 
(range one year to three years). 

Teachers are well remembered by members of the community, and the 
latter are able to evaluate their relative performance, as well as to express 
personal feelings about them. One of the men in the village criticized the 
performance of teachers by saying that some of them do not care whether 
the children come to school or not. He cited the time that he found several 
boys who were not attending school. He sneaked up on them on the school 
beach where they were playing with their boats on a line, corralled them, 
and brought them back to school. The teacher placed the boys behind desks, 
gave them paper and pencils, and set them to work. The informant thought 
this was insufficient. He expected to have the boys punished for their truancy, 
and he concluded his story with a shrug and the comment, “He [the teacher] 
was getting his salary anyway." 

The first teacher at the present school was well liked and respected. Some 
Gilford residents assess him as the best teacher the village has had. He 
worked a great deal with the community as well as with the children. The 
second teacher was not liked because of his behaviour toward Indians and 
his fear of them. The third and fourth teachers were not liked either. The 
fourth teacher was so afraid of Indians that he nailed all the windows shut 
in the teacherage and refused to allow his children to play with the village 
children. The fifth teacher was generally liked and respected, but the sixth 
aroused such intense feelings of hostility that the Regional Superintendent 
of Indian Schools held a village meeting which was terminated by dismissing 
the teacher. The teacher and particularly his mother who was living with 
him were frightened of living in the village. According to my informants, his 
mother was convinced that the “Indians were out to get her." The seventh 
teacher, my wife, was very well liked because she, like the first teacher, 
participated actively in village affairs and also worked with the children. 
The teacher for the school year from 1963 to 1964 was also liked. To recapi- 
tulate, in the first twelve years of recent education, four teachers created 
major feelings of animosity toward themselves and the school, and two were 
liked. The last two teachers have been well received, breaking a long sequence 
of negative feelings toward teachers and the school. One generalized criticism 
of many teachers in the past is that they have been sickly. 


Rarely do members of the village express active dislike for teachers, 
although their feelings soon become apparent. Criticisms are normally cast 
in such phraseology as “I really feel sorry for him" or “J really pity him." 
This was notably true of the third teacher. A respect relationship has been 
established toward teachers, and even though they are disliked or distrusted, 
teachers are treated respectfully, sometimes deferentially. Even though an 
individual knows the teacher is wrong, he rarely correets him. Teachers are 
called by their surnames with the terms ‘Mr.’ or ‘Mrs.’ prefixed. Indians do 
not use surnames among themselves other than under unusual circumstances, 
The use of ‘Mr.’ or ‘Mrs.’ is generalized to all Whites who are in positions 
of authority. 

The villagers feel that the school is the teacher’s business. They do not 
want to be bothered with the teacher’s problems and consider that teachers 
should maintain their own classroom control and discipline rather than 
complain to the parents. On the other hand, teachers often feel a lack of 
interest by the parents both in them and in their work. Day-by-day contact 
or communication with others like themselves, with whom they can discuss 
mutual problems and voice grievances, is not possible for most teachers. 
Consequently they are not able to place themselves and their school in a 
balanced perspective. These and other factors combine and contribute to 
low morale of teachers, which in turn contributes to the high rate of personnel 
turnover. The recruitment of qualified, competent teachers into Indian day 
schools is a major problem for the Indian Affairs Branch. Even highly 
qualified and competent teachers, however, sometimes perform poorly in 
such schools. 

The three teachers who were most successful in the village spent a consider- 
able amount of time among the villagers as well as with the children. Unsuc- 
cessful teachers are often apprehensive about engaging in personal, social 
contacts with members of their respective communities. As Hawthorn 
et al. point out, 


Barriers of communication, lack of compatibility, various differences, keep many 
teachers in isolation in the teacherage. 

This isolation, unnatural and wearing for the teachers, also deprives the 
parents of a contact which might aid in enlisting their understanding support of 
the school. (1958: 314) 


These observations lead to a general hypothesis which helps to explain 
the ineffectiveness of many teachers in isolated Indian day schools. The 
hypothesis assumes the existence of two conditions: (1) a situation from which 
the teacher cannot escape without quitting; and (2) a situation without the 
therapeutic benefit of someone like himself with whom he can communicate 
in a known, comfortable, and predictable manner. The longer a teacher 
remains surrounded by, but socially isolated from, the Indians on a person-to- 
person basis, the less his ability to realistically appraise their behaviour. This 
leads to an anziely-based fantasy-assessment of the Indians, which often leads 
io a manifest fear-reaction. The higher the anxiety-level and the greater the 
fantasy-content in his perceplion of the Indians, the more distorted his inler- 
personal relations with them will be. Thus the anxiety-fantasy reaction tends 
to be perpetuated. 
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The distorted interpersonal relations deseribed in the hypothesis extend 
to school children as well as to adult members of the community. This 
explains why even highly trained and competent teachers sometimes perform 
poorly in isolated Indian day schools, Even individuals who have experienced 
no fear of Indians before arriving at the village sometimes develop it through 
self-imposed isolation and the operation of the above mechanisms. The three 
notably suecessful teachers did not develop the anxiety-fantasy reaction 
because they continually socialized with the villagers. Anxiety was con- 
trolled through positive, realistic feedback. 

Qualitative data to reinforce this interpretation are available. One teacher 
who was successful and was well liked by the villagers described the anxiety 
she experienced on certain occasions while living in the village. She was very 
hesitant, for example, about going back and forth at night from the teacher- 
age to the electrical power plant to turn off the light. Normally darkness 
did not affect her in such a way. The anxiety-fantasy syndrome did not 
erupt into a full-blown fear reaction, however, because of her constant con- 
tact with the villagers and a basic liking and trust of them. The teacher in a 
neighbouring village gave documentary support to the hypothesis from his 
own experiences. The three least successful teachers in the contemporary 
history of education at Gilford were individuals who were afraid of the 
villagers and manifested little understanding of the Indians as human beings. 
Their relations with the Indians were strained and defensive. 


Enrolment and Educational Achievement 
Educational achievement among the Indian children of British Columbia 
is ably summarized in the following passage: 
Compared with the distribution of all pupils in provincial schools the Indian 
schools show higher median ages in every grade, a related clustering of pupils in 
the low grades, and a marked thinning out in the higher grades. Similar but slighter 
differences distinguish pupils in Indian day schools from those in Indian residential 
schools and provincial and private schools. In the Indian day schools the median 
age of the pupils in all grades is significantly lower than in the Indian residential 
schools or for the Indian pupils in provincial and private schools. (Hawthorn, 
et al., 1958: 292) 


The same trend characterizes the distribution of pupils by age and grade 
at Gilford. Typically, each year the enrolment ranges from beginners to the 
eighth grade and from age 6 to 16. Average school enrolment from 1954 to 
1964 is summarized in Table 38. The median placement among the children 
at Gilford during the 1962-63 academic year was fourth grade (mean 3.8). 
Table 39 reflects the wide range of ages in most grades which conforms in 
trend with that of Indian children throughout the Province. 


Table 38— AVERAGE ENROLMENT: 1954-1964 


Measure Number of Pupils 
Mean: oia vivax Aca one NOCERE a aif REED pln Marae 30.1 
Medan LIEST ca ad OP EY X Cue ELM MES eM 30.0 
Modere o farce wis SEGA EVANS VERRE eo aui, LAE AMETS 30.0 
d UT YEAR RESISTE PRSE I M re Ite eT ca Ens de 16—0 
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Table 39—GRADE PLACEMENT BY AGE: 1962-1963 


Age Grade: 1 2 3 | | 5 6 7 8 
meee tine Vo eva Saee ERA REC 1 -— — — — — — — 
(O3CAF E TT ERE MES" 3 ~~ — — — — — 
Pedr Arne thre rare pe Viu CV EN Qe 1 5 — — — — — — 
| Foy BOGS AE EE EE dre ls dui REND 1 — 3 — — — — con 
MEA NACE EE rapa xs — —- 4 1 — — — — 
| Er nauem Eoo n REESE ee he tak oT — | — — 1 1 -— -— — 
12 VILAM Y em ACA MEE PECES I | — a 1 0 T E € 
POIL DES (Rol Ire re ica ii i ada pO Wm à 2 1 -— — 
[Hte SAU T nao MERE Lu QNA Sean, uiis DES 1|—|-— 
MU S ORI att ao ero hes A ILS E Va. | — | — — — 1 1 ] l 
PE E d e da ke eh uic | — — — —— — 1 0 — 
LOE 2 UU e a a aa a A E Mero AE NU xc 
DE GEOBBEU. 
| 


Discrepancy between age and expected grade level is elucidated in Table 
40. The children in the first two grades tend to be at approximately grade 
level according to their age. A slight reversal occurs at grade three, but a 
great variance exists between age and expected grade achievement from 
grades four to eight. The discrepancy between age and grade level achieved 
in the first three grades and between age and grade level beyond grade three 
is significant at the 0.001 level, as computed by the chi-square test. 

Over-all educational achievement among the adults by sex at Gilford is 
summarized in Table 41. On the average (mean) both males and females 
attended school approximately as far as the sixth grade at which time they 
quit. This happens because they reach the upper age limit of compulsory 
education, although people frequently say *I had to quit because I got 
sick." This is becoming a standardized excuse. In 1962 only two people 
continued beyond age 16, but both of them quit early in the year. Even 
though an increasing number of Indian children in the village, as well as in 
British Columbia generally, are continuing their education beyond the 
required age limit, many still drop out. No significant association exists 
between age group and educational achievement among the members of the 


Table 4O—GRADE LEVEL ACCORDING TO AGE 


Number at Number below 
Grade | Expected Ages Expected Expected 
for Grade Grade Level Grade Level 
o T ACTES ERES USC E 6-7 4 2 
HERE uL a lor cR ont 7-8 5 0 
Jo UT EPUM EQUO SET a E 8-0 3 4 
M o side le eres aue 9-10 ] 5 
C00 DURER PEA ee 10-11 1 4 
LOS TERRE RT ABIDE ME | 11-12 0 4 
Bea A TERT KOPE e DAITE 12-13 0 3 
BRAN coda sarda 7 13-14 0 1 
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Table 41 —EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF ADULTS (21 YEARS AND OVER) BY SEX 


Measure Male Female 
| S, 
HOST renes eme es BERLE Noe er MEER a POR 5.8 6.5 
Hal CREE qM otc I ERE D ORE Se ns ia yeah 6 7 
RRR er cd ce he To he, te 6 S 
INDE rendere aio Pe vr reae d V3 Ac s 0-12 0-12 


village as estimated by the chi-square test, except beyond grade eight. 
Adults who have attended school from grade nine and beyond are in their 
twenties, but some of the village elders surpass the younger people in educa- 
tion below these grades. 


School's Relation to the Community 

The school functions as more than a site for formal education, but the 
extent to which it is involved in village affairs is dependent importantly on 
the teacher. Teachers may encourage villagers to use the school for organized 
community activities, or they may not allow the school to be used at all 
except for official, formally defined reasons. The villagers at Gilford have 
experienced both attitudes in teachers, but more of the uncooperative than 
of the cooperative. The school is ideally suited for community activities 
because it is large, and for evening use because it has electricity. 

During the school year, from September to the end of June, many events 
may be conducted in and around the school. The Christmas program occurs 
annually regardless of the teacher. It includes skits, group singing, recita- 
tions, and the distribution of gifts to all the children by someone dressed 
in a Santa Claus costume. Frequently the school program is given in con- 
junction with that of the Pentecostal missionary’s Sunday School. Money 
for purchasing gifts is raised through such sources as pre-Christmas bake 
sales. Other activities are at the discretion of the teacher, but rarely have 
teachers refused to allow Band or village meetings in the school. For dances, 
which are attended primarily by adolescents and a few young married people, 
and for movies it is often refused. Special religious services may also be 
held in the school. Anglican services are held when visiting ministers come 
to the village, but Pentecostal services are usually held in village homes. 
Special Pentecostal services may be held in the school, but some teachers 
have not allowed it to be used for this purpose. 

My wife and I organized parent-teacher’s meetings during the 1962-63 
school year. These are being continued. Before we came to Gilford many 
Indians had never been invited into the teacherage. Teachers were invited 
into Indian homes, but the former never reciprocated. In this way, former 
teachers clearly marked the status differential and social distance between 
themselves and villagers. Usually teachers are not involved in village social 
activities and they seldom form close, personal contact with members of the 
village. Consequently, the children see teachers only in their austere role 
as teachers and have no broader perspective of their human qualities, A 
type of avoidance relationship tends to develop from this skewed perception. 
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Educational Problems: Children 


Indian children perform less well in school than White children of com- 
parable age groups in Provincial schools. Two indicators of their depressed 
academic performance are found in early school drop-outs and in higher 
median ages per grade than is characteristic of children in Provincial schools. 
Performance on two sets of intelligence tests, the Wechsler Intelligence 
Seale for Children (WISC) and the California Short-Form Test of Mental 
Maturity (CTMM), is a third indicator. The results achieved on the two 
tests, although not identical, are directly comparable. The correlation between 
the intelligence quotients (I.Q. scores) of the WISC and CTMM has been 
reported as being high; one study based on a sample roughly comparable 
to that of Gilford achieved a correlation of 0.77 between them (Altus 1955). 
Both tests are generally recognized to be culture bound—neither is free 
from cultural and social bias. Consequently the scores achieved by Kwakiutl 
children cannot be used as true measures of intellectual capacity. They 
may be used, however, as rough indicators of academic achievement in the 
Canadian-American educational system. 

The I.Q. scores achieved by the children at Gilford are low and, if taken 
at face value, as they cannot be, indicate a population of average to mental 
defective pupils according to the descriptive classification of the WISC. 
Table 42 presents a comparison of the scores achieved by the thirteen children 
who took both the WISC and the CTMM. The children ranged in age from 
six to thirteen. 


Table 42—1NTELLIGENCE TESTS COMPARISON: WISC-CTMM 


I.Q. Scores 


Descriptive 
Measure aM Classification 
WISC B CTMM TMM (V ISC) 
NM uj UE Zi Eyre 76 | 7 25 M Bor mE line 
DESEE A ur VEL VcuE dew s 78 | 73 Borderline 
BARRE MED ED PT acta ce tek 79 none Borderline 
PN oe oe ene Pca igh ho 56-96 | 56-96 Mental Defective 
| to Average 


The distribution of WISC scores among the children is compared with my 
wife's, the teacher's, independent assessment of each child's performance in 
school. She placed each of the seventeen school children in one of three 
intuitively derived categories—bright, normal, and slow. Fifteen of these were 
tested on the WISC. The range of scores on the WISC was sectioned into a 
tripartite division, each being separated by a thirteen-point interval. The 
congruence between this division and my wife's assessment may be seen from 
inspection of Table 43. Figures in the table indicate that even though the 
absolute scores are unreliable as predictors of school performance, relative 
performance on the WISC tends to agree with the actual performance in | 
school. The major discrepancy regarding the generalization is that my wife 
assessed three children as being slow who achieved scores in the 82 to 96 
range. She listed two of the three children in a separate compartment of the 
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slow category, attributing an exceptionally poor diet and other home con- 
ditions to their poor school performance. A question mark was placed after 
the name of the third, indicating uncertainty regarding the student’s place- 
ment. 


Table 43—TEACHER'S ASSESSMENT OF CHILD'5 PERFORMANCE IN RELATION TO WISC SCORES 


I.Q. Point Distribution 


Teacher's Assessment 


96-83 82-69 | 68-55 
MHIL uS. E ah iie es Re ok ae: 3 | I | 0 
MEDIUS E MT aito iude LR ren a 1 4 0 
BINAE Eds aee d a o dose E 0 c 3 


A detailed description of the educational situation of the children and of its 
relation to their personality and social development is inappropriate here, 
but a few of the salient features need to be mentioned. Two classes of events 
contribute to the lowered academic performance of Kwakiutl children: 
(1) The social, cultural, and experiential background of the children which is 
incongruent with the Canadian-American educational system, and (2) the 
educational experience itself. Factors contained within each of these classes 
summarize many of the notable reasons for the poor performance of Indian 
children.! 

Formal education is a culture-bound institution committed to the trans- 
mission of values, skills, and knowledge that are not part of the Kwakiutl 
cultural system on which they have been imposed. They are transmitted 
most notably through the medium of the teachers. Conflict exists between 
the values and attitudes transmitted by teachers and those which are incul- 
cated in the child outside the school. School experiences tend to controvert 
some of the basic learning which takes place in pre-school years and in non- 
school activities. Forms of independence and aggression, for example, are 
rewarded in non-school activities but are negatively sanctioned in the school. 
Methods that were reinforced directly and indirectly by villagers of coping 
with and adjusting to peers and others become punishable in school. This 
creates a situation where a new set of adjustive mechanisms must be learned 
by the child. He must learn to conform to a new set of apparently arbitrary 
standards. Whereas earlier aggression on specified occasions was rewarded, 
it is now punished. The child must learn a form of compliance behaviour in 
school which is not expected out of school; competition with peers rather than 
sharing and cooperation is expected. Concern about delimitable time units 
leading to the concept of punctuality is important in the educational system 
and becomes a moral issue with many teachers. Indians in the subsisting- 
oriented class do not share this perception of time. 

A fundamental difference between formal education and the social-cultural 
system of the villagers lies in the method of learning. This difference creates 


! The material in this section is presented from a somewhat different point of view in an 
article (Rohner, 1965). 
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an important discontinuity in the enculturation process of the children. 
Kwakiutl children typically learn by observation, manipulation, and experi- 
mentation in their native setting, but they must learn to learn by verbal 
instruction and by reading and writing in the classroom. All of these empha- 
size language skills in English. Language skills are not so important in the 
native context. Furthermore, these skills are required in a language, English, 
which is secondary in usage with some of the children. A very small part. of 
becoming a fisherman, for example, is learned through verbal or written 
instruction. The child learns to operate a boat and set a net largely through 
observation and manipulation, and he learns to ride a bicycle or to Indian- 
dance in the same manner. The following entry from my journal notes is 
instructive in this regard: 

Ernest, confirmed by Lawrence, made the indicative comment that no one tells 

them of their errors when they Indian-danee. Adults or expert dancers do not 

attempt to make corrections or give instructions. They dance themselves and 

expect the observer to learn the rules from that. I noticed the same thing. When 

I objected about dancing the first time without some indication of the proper way 

of doing it, Jeffrey said emphatically, *You'll never learn to dance unless you do 

it.” When I demurred further, saying, ‘Yes, but I need to know what I am supposed 

to be doing,' he simply stared at me for a moment and then turned away with no 

further comment. I danced as best I could from watching the others. Later when 

I asked for comments and criticisms regarding my dancing I was told briefly by 

Frank that I am too stiff. No elaboration or other correction was offered. Verbal 

instructions are not totally lacking, however. Once Jeff briefly explained some 

fine points of dancing to Ernie; Frank observed, ‘You should have been a teacher. 

You explained that well.' 


The discrepancy between language usage in the home and in the school is 
decreasing at Gilford where English is becoming the first language. This 
is not true of other places such as Village Island, however, where the teacher 
in 1963 reported that Kwakwala was the major language used by the children. 
An indication of language difficulties is found on both the WISC and CTMM. 
Scores on the language sections and the non-language sections in both these 
tests are decidedly varied, the former being consistently below those of the 
latter. 

Another basic discontinuity between the social-cultural background of 
the children and the expectations of school lies in the fact that the lives of 
the children in their homes and in the village are given little formal struc- 
turing. Parents are permissive toward the behaviour of their children, but 
school is characterized by an authoritarian, formal structure. This situation 
often imposes as much hardship on the teacher as on the pupils. Because of 
their relatively unstructured, permissive background, children have no notion 
of classroom procedure of the type imposed by teachers. This results in the 
problem of classroom control for the teacher. Some generalized problems 
such as aggression control and compliance behaviour have already been 
mentioned. Yelling in the classroom, bickering, swearing, throwing things, 
hitting, and inattention are included in the problems of classroom procedure 
and control with which the teacher must contend. 


Teachers are expected to be firm with pupils if they are to be respected, 
and parents usually do not want to be bothered with the teacher's disciplin- 
ary problems. Strapping children on the hand in front of witnesses is a legal 
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method of punishment in the schools of British Columbia, although some 
teachers do not use it. Children react differently to classroom discipline and 
may become sullen or angry. A few become moody for as much as a day or 
two or may sulk after being punished by the teacher. Many of the children 
have a low frustration tolerance for difficult school assignments. They 
react with anger or they sometimes cry if they cannot complete their work 
with relative ease, and they often give up and refuse to try. 

Classroom control is complicated by the fact that children reflect and react 
to tensions within the village. The teacher often knows from the way the 
children behave that a fight or other dispute has erupted in the village. 
School routine is further disrupted during periods of heavy drinking. If the 
children attend school at all, they are often too tired to work and sometimes 
too tense. The noise level in class is often a good indicator of extensive drink- 
ing in the village, and periods of drinking in conjunction with conflict among 
members of the village are major contributors to the disruption of classroom 
routine. An incident recorded in my journal-notes reflects some of these 
problems. 


Willie, who managed to come to school this morning, told {the teacher! that he had 
three hours of sleep last night. He had five the night before. [His brother] Ralph 
did not come at all. Paul [Ralph's father] apparently becomes abusive toward 
Ralph when the former drinks. For the past couple of days Ralph has apparently 
been trying to find a place to sleep where he will be out of the reach of his father. 


Children carry parental gossip and feelings of animosity into the school, and 
they tease or fight with the child of the people to whom their parents address 
negative feelings. During the 1962-63 school year in the months of January 
and February only 75 per cent of the children attended on the average. 
The others did not attend because of illness and, importantly, because of 
the extensive drinking which occurred during that time. Sometimes children 
were too tired to attend school, and equally as often their mothers did not 
get up to send them. 

This type of behaviour is controlled somewhat because parents know that 
the receipt of Family Allowance is dependent on their children attending 
school. Unsatisfaetory attendance for reasons other than illness puts the 
receipt of Family Allowance in jeopardy. School is useful to some parents 
primarily in getting the children out of the house during the day. Education 
receives little positive reinforcement in most homes beyond a vague, general- 
ized parental feeling that it is good. Parents are seldom able to instruct their 
children at home in a manner that reinforces the instruction received in 
school, nor are they interested in doing so. The central differences between 
the social and cultural background of the children and school expectations 
are summarized in Table 44. 

The experiential background of the children also reduces the number of 
experiences in school they find meaningful. The children live in the micro- 
cosmic universe of the village or at most the immediate area. This universe 
does not contain many of the elements that are implicitly assumed in the 
formal school curriculum, Even at the level of the most elementary readers 
children are exposed to things that they have never seen or about which 
they have never heard. A few of the children have never seen an automobile, 
and most of them have never seen a horse or the other farm animals which 
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Table 44—DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SOCIAL-CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF CHILDREN AND 
EXPECTATIONS OF SCHOOL 


| 


Social-Cultural Background School Expectations 
Time units not important | Time units important (punctuality 


(subsisting orientation) | assumes a moral value) 
Little formal structure School structured 
Permissive | Authoritarian 
Language: Kwakwala and English | 
Learn by observation, manipulation, | Learn through language skills 

and experimentation | including verbal instruction 
Forms of aggression rewarded | Aggression punished 
Independence rewarded | Compliance rewarded 


Language: English 


are included in the vocabulary of early readers. At a more sophisticated level 
most of the children have never heard of an elevator, and the idea of steps 
which can continuously ascend or descend is strange indeed. Even in their 
own environment the younger school children are often unaware that fish 
eat or that organisms once lived in the shells that they find on the beach. 

Prior to 1962 when we arrived in the village, many of the younger children 
had never been exposed to movies. One mother reported that when she first 
took her two sons to a movie in Alert Bay they continually asked * What's 
that?" A second child was enthralled with coloured slides which I had taken 
of the village, the surrounding area, and Vancouver. My wife reported that 
the child was so excited “He almost climbed into the sereen.” This child, 
an eight-year-old boy, had never seen Alert Bay, but he was about the only 
person of his age who had not. 

Commercial movies were shown in the village during our year of research. 
Those who had the money or could get credit often went to each of the two 
showings. Two movies drew particularly favourable attention from the 
villagers, both adults and children. One of them involved a White man who 
became a Teton-Sioux after surviving the run of the arrow, and the second 
movie related to a White adolescent who had been captured as a child by a 
group of Indians on the Delaware. All commercial movies were selected from 
an annotated list by several men in the village. The educational impact of 
movies among the children has not been determined, but it should not be 
underestimated, because the boundaries of their social universe are extended 
through movies. The boundaries were further expanded through occasional 
talks given by such people as the doctor on the Columbia, the ship belonging 
to the Columbia Coast Mission. The children were very much impressed, 
for example, with a piece of human hair when they saw it under the doctor's 
microscope. 

The children’s educational experience has been highly inconsistent. Such 
supplementary activities as those described above offered an unusual enrich- 
ment to the normal curriculum during the 1962-63 academic year. Little 
continuity has existed in the procedures, the demands, and the expectations 
of past teachers beyond the formal requirements of the Indian Affairs Branch, 
and the quality of teaching at Gilford has been inconsistent. The children 
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have not had to meet and conform to a uniform set of demands by past 
teachers, and therefore their behaviour and expectations have not become 
standardized for future teachers. 'To this extent older pupils are not in a 
position to furnish models for the younger ones regarding appropriate class- 
room behaviour. 

The inconsistency of educational experiences influences the performance 
of children. They have experienced many failures from teachers; conse- 
quently the older ones tend to develop a psychological set of responses which 
predisposes them to anticipate and react to failure in characteristic ways. 
These include anger, giving up, and, in the extreme, not trying in the first 
place. My wife found that the beginning students were more able to grasp 
new concepts commensurate with their age level than older students. Part 
of the reason for this hes in the fact that the former have not experienced 
so many failures and have not developed a negative response toward trying. 

Many adults and adolescents remember school with distaste because of 
repetitive failures in conjunction with other negative experiences. Children 
typically approach school with substantial ambivalence, and many Indian 
students leave school at the minimum age because of these feelings. An 
adolescent girl who had dropped out of school could remember only one 
incident which she was able to call fun in her years at school. She probably 
is not atypical. According to our informants these observations are as true 
of experiences in residential schools as in day schools. 

Other factors in their educational experience also contribute to the limited 
achievement of Indian children. The mean enrolment from 1954 to 1964 
in the school at Gilford was thirty pupils. Furthermore, as stated previously, 
the school population ranged from beginners to the eighth grade and from 
age 6 to 16. Typically, a single teacher has been responsible for these large 
age/grade classes, and as a consequence teachers have not been able to give 
students the individual attention and encouragement they need. The social 
and cultural differences and experiential deficiencies of the children in associa- 
tion with a classroom situation that can offer little individual attention and 
encouragement militate strongly against good school performance. 

One final set of factors has been of profound importance in the past and 
continues in only slightly diminished form at the present. A child learns about 
the major roles in the social system at a fairly young age. He knows what his 
parents do and how they do it; he knows about kinsmen and non-kin residents 
of the village; he has attended and sometimes participated at least marginally 
in all the recurrent activities of the village; he is aware at least vaguely of all 
the important relationships and events encountered by those around him: 
he believes that when he grows older he too will be a fisherman, and a girl 
believes she will be a wife and mother. And they will be prepared to activate 
these roles at the appropriate time. In short, adulthood holds no mystery 
for them. To this extent, formal education received in the classroom does little 
to realistically or importantly prepare most of the children, from their point 
of view, for future, anticipated life experiences. Formal education presupposes 
further education; it does not, however, train pupils in the essential skills, 
beyond reading, writing, and arithmetic, with which they feel they will need 
to be conversant as adults. Education is not the means to some future goal 
because, for the most part, no distant, unknown goal exists. 
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School represents a discontinuity in the lives of many children, which is 
usually not reinforced in the home, in the village generally, or in other life 
experiences. As a result, formal education tends to become compartmentalized 
and disassociated from other life experiences. To the individual it appears 
to have no basic relevance for his life at the moment or for the perceivable 
future. This has an important bearing on the educational progress of the 
children and is one set of reasons for the high incidence of school drop-outs. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Intoxicanis and Village Life 


The use of intoxicants is one of the prominent characteristics of Kwakiutl 
life throughout the Gilford area, and it has been for many years, although it 
has not always been legal. From 1876 to 1951 the use of any type of intoxi- 
cant was prohibited to Canadian Indians except for medicinal purposes. 
Provision is now made under the Indian Act for three stages of development. 
The first is one of total prohibition, as in the past. The second provides for the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages in publie places and is brought into effect on 
the request of the province concerned and with the concurrence of the Governor 
in Council. The third stage, permitting Indians to purchase intoxicants in the 
same manner as other citizens in accordance with the laws of the Province may 
be proclaimed by the Governor-in-Council at the request of the Province concerned. 
Provision is also made in the act for Indians residing in a province where this third 
stage is in effect to hold a community referendum at the request of the Band 
Council concerned. In the event that the majority are in favor the Governor-in 
Council may issue a Proclamation permitting the possession of intoxicants on 
the reserve in question. (Department of Citizenship and Immigration 1959: 12-13) 


On July 1, 1962, the Indians of British Columbia passed from stage two 
to stage three, whereby they were granted full and equal liquor rights with 
other citizens of British Columbia. Between 1951 and 1962 Indians were 
allowed by law to purchase and consume intoxicants only on licensed premises. 
'The government reserves the right to revoke the privilege of possessing and 
consuming intoxicants on Reserve if, in its judgment, it is detrimental to 
the welfare of any group. Even though the consumption of alcohol is legal, 
it is an offence for all Canadians (1) to be intoxicated in a publie place, 
(2) to consume liquor in publie other than on licensed premises, (3) to make 
or manufacture alcoholic beverages, and (4) to purchase liquor except through 
an approved vendor. All these laws have important implications for the use 
of intoxicants among the members of the Gilford Island Band and through- 
out the area. The first liquor store opened in Alert Bay, selling beer, wine, 
and hard liquor, at about the same time as it became legal for Indians to 
possess and consume intoxicants on Reserve. The store has relevance to the 
changing patterns of drinking. 

Indians have been drinking for many years, even though it was cate- 
gorically illegal before 1951 and still illegal anywhere but on licensed premises 
after that time until 1962. Liquor was accessible, however, through boot- 
leggers and White friends. Most Whites have had little enduring influence 
on Indians because of the self-imposed social distance between the two. 
There is little emotional investment in each other by Whites or Indians. 
Part of the reason for this, aside from social distance, is that Whites tend 
to be transient. Most Whites and Indians do not have an opportunity to 
associate over a period of time and to develop a sense of mutual understanding 
and tolerance. Notable social distance exists between villagers and teachers, 
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for example, and the latter are always transient. Social distanee tends to be 
maintained between storekeepers or similar individuals and Indians even 
though the former are more permanent. Although White loggers and fishermen 
are often transient, the social distance between them and Indians is frequently 
reduced, and the opportunity to interaet on a more or less equal basis is 
presented. Consequently White loggers and fishermen have had the greatest 
social impact on Indians in the Gilford region. 

Through friendship bonds and bonds of expediency, Indians were able to 
acquire liquor from White fishermen and loggers. Many of the latter were 
obliging in this respect. Because it was illegal to consume intoxi 'ants, at 
least other than on licensed premises, drinking tended to be fast, loud, and 
heavy. The expressed purpose was to become intoxicated as rapidly as possible 
and not to have any liquor remaining as evidence. Drinking often occurred on 
boats where the liquor and empty bottles could be easily discarded by throwing 
them overboard. 

Now that drinking is fully legal, Indians no longer are dependent on boot- 
leggers or White friends for liquor. An indication of the concomitant shift 
in attitude toward Whites in this regard is found in a comment made during 
a party. The conversation had been revolving around the time when Indians 
were dependent on Whites for acquiring intoxicants, and one of the men 
made a remark about “Back in the days when Whites were useful...” 
The comment elicited a general response of mirth, even from the two Whites 
who had earlier been sources of liquor for most of the men at the party. 

Beer is now and has been the major intoxicant consumed by members of 
the village. A central reason for this is that other types of liquor used to be 
difficult to procure before the liquor store opened. Occasionally someone goes 
to Alert Bay and brings back beer, wine, or whiskey to the village, which is 
then resold, usually at a profit. Red, sweet wine is a favourite among the 
villagers. Homebrew is occasionally made by some people, but it is rarely 
allowed to ferment long enough for the alcohol content to become high. 
Given a large enough quantity, however, one may become inebriated from 
it. The malt is purchased in Alert Bay, and sugar, water, and sometimes 
raisins are added. Whiskey is not often consumed by most. people. 


Attitudes Toward. Drinking and Its Incidence 


All the adults in the village drink except one woman, who, for religious 
reasons, is against it. Her husband did not drink much for several years and 
never in her presence, but he has recently begun again. Public social consump- 
tion of liquor is linked to the acculturative category to which one belongs. As 
was stated earlier, members of the future-oriented class rarely drink with the 
villagers because of the network of expectations and obligations which they 
enter into by doing so. One man of the future-oriented category, who no longer 
lives in the village, occasionally drank with his family and accepted a bottle 
or two of beer from others, but he did not join any of the major parties. He 
claimed not to drink for his children's sake saying that it was foolish for 
parents to talk against drinking and then to drink in front of children. The 
Chief of the Koeksotenok is also a non-drinking member of the future-oriented 
category, and he has strong feelings about drinking. He was one of the 
people who fought for the privilege of Indians to drink in the same manner 
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as other Canadian citizens and now wonders if he had been wise in doing it. 
He contends that. Indians learned this mode of heavy, rapid drinking from 
White logging and fishing models. He would like to see Indians drink socially, 
that is, cocktail type drinking, but he doubts that this will ever happen 
because they have never been exposed to it. 

Other people in the village belong to the subsisting-oriented class, and 
most of them drink extensively. An indication of the attitude toward drink- 
ing is given in Table 37 where almost 40 per cent of the men cited drinking 
as a preferred free-time social activity. A further indication is found in a 
comment made to the previous chief councillor who refused to recommend a 
man for relief. Victor, the councillor, lectured Benjamin about drinking, 
saying that he, Victor, had saved enough money during the fishing season 
to support his family during the winter and that Benjamin should have 
done the same rather than spend it all on liquor. The latter replied, **You're 
privileged that you don’t drink," and continued with an explanation of the 
enjoyment he receives from parties. During the summer of 1962 Benjamin 
made about $3,100, spent $200 on beer, paid a fish company for a new net 
or net repairs and other expenses, and ended the season with a profit of $37. 
This is not unusual. 

Younger children are often ashamed of their parents for drinking, especially 
if their parents are seen by the missionary, teacher, or other Whites. Some 
children say they will never drink when they get older, but in all probability 
they will. They learn the patterned reactions to the influence of alcohol by 
observation of their parents and others. Children sometimes breathe the 
fumes of gas-soaked rags, that is, ‘suck gas,’ to make them dizzy and to simulate 
intoxication. The villagers think of themselves as being hardy drinkers. 
This was expressed to us by a woman in the following way: “Us Indians are 
tough. We can stay up all night and drink, and sleep the next day," but 
occasionally one hears of a person who becomes concerned about drinking 
too much. One woman was particularly concerned about it and confided 
to my wife: 

She is beginning to like the taste of beer—really like it—and finds it hard to stay 

away from. She and [her husband] do not fight except when they are drinking, 

or at least not much. She feels that she is bordering on or may potentially become 

a drunkard, although she did not use these words, and is very concerned about it. 

I asked if she likes the beer itself or the effect which it has on her and she said that 

she likes the beer. It will be no easy problem for her to stop drinking because, as 

she said, people often bring beer to her house and she cannot sit and watch, 

remaining sober, while the others have a party. 
Occasionally individuals quit drinking altogether for a period of time, creating 
a tendency either to consume a great deal at one time or not to drink at all. 
Drinking to less than inebriation is infrequent. 

The consumption of alcohol increased notably after it became legal, and 
drinking patterns changed somewhat. Prior to that time, drinking was rapid 
and brief, lasting perhaps an evening or a day. Now a single party may last 
several days. A young man wrote to me in January 1965: “Boy I'm glad 
Christmas is over. boy we were going on for five days. one thing good about 
it I just passed out were [sie] ever I was ealled. I made sure I didn't break 
any leg this time." The last comment refers to the fact that he broke his 
leg the preceding year when he slipped from some damp steps while drinking. 
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Gilford is noted throughout the area for its heavy drinking, due in part 
to its proximity to a beer parlour. Few villages among the Islanders have 
such easy access to a source of beer. At Village Island, for example, two- 
or three-day parties are reported to be uncommon, and when drinking does 
occur everyone knows about it. Kingeome is quite different in that very 
little drinking is reported to occur, although more does oceur than is obvious. 
Parties at Kingcome tend to be restricted to a single home, and people who 
are drinking usually do not walk around the village, as they do at Gilford. 
People from Kingcome who want to drink sometimes come to Gilford, and 
several people have left Gilford to get away from the drinking. Despite the 
relative intensification of drinking at Gilford and the consequent. fights and 
other disruptive incidents described below, the RCMP are reported to have 
less trouble with this village than with many of the others. They were able 
to give me a rough, approximate ranking of the villages in the area which 
created trouble. Kingcome almost never creates trouble of the type which 
warrants RCMP intervention; Gilford rarely; New Van more often; and 
others such as Hope Island and Blunden Harbor are intermediate. Turnour 
Island and Village Island are outstanding in terms of the trouble they create. 
An explanation of the reasons why Gilford creates less trouble of the type 
which warrants police investigation or intervention than many of the others 
is not quite clear. It appears to relate in part to the lack of feuds which are 
common in some of the other villages. It also appears to be related to the 
relatively effective operation of social control mechanisms within the village. 

An informal, minimal count of the incidence of drinking in the village, 
maintained while we were at Gilford, yields a mean of six days per month 
(median, five days; range, two to fourteen days). I did not attempt to main- 
tain a record of every party occurring during this time. The above figures 
relate to periods during which a few families to most of the villagers were 
drinking, and they include periods from one day to six days of more or less 
continuous drinking. These figures are useful as only the roughest approxi- 
mation of the true incidence of drinking within the village. Sequential days 
of drinking do not necessarily imply that the same people are involved 
throughout, but they indicate, as one informant insightfully pointed out, 
that when one group begins drinking others want to as well. The more who 
drink the more who want to drink, until most of the village is involved, and 
a plateau is reached. This may involve one day or several days. The people 
who begin drinking when the episode begins are often not the ones who are 
drinking when it is completed, unless enough time has elapsed for them to 
quit, become somewhat rested, and begin again. Typically, however, drinking 
episodes last for only one or two days. 


Drinking and Its Consequences 

Individuals usually buy as much beer as they can afford, once they have 
started drinking. They frequently spend all their available cash, including 
that which has been intended for food or other necessities. One future-oriented 
informant disapproves of this tactic but admits, “Why not, when they know 
the government will give them relief next week if they drink their money 
away this week." Once the beer is in their possession, the villagers drink 
until it is consumed. The current purpose, as was true at an earlier time, 1s 
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to drink until drunk or until one ‘passes out’ or falls asleep. Most of the 
White loggers and fishermen in the area are reported to conform to this pat- 
tern as well. 

No one leaves a party until the alcohol has been consumed, and the amount 
available contributes to the definition of a successful party. One person is 
often assigned or assumes the responsibility of distributing beer throughout 
an evening, but anyone may help himself from one of the cases of beer sitting 
on the floor. Indians almost never drink alone. They prefer the company of 
several others. Drinking is more leisurely now than it was before it became 
legal on the Reserve, although the village has never voted to accept or reject 
liquor on Reserve. Women drink as much as the men, but they usually do 
not react to alcohol in the same aggressive manner. Drinking to the point 
of getting the shakes 1s not uncommon during protracted periods of alcohol 
consumption, and memory-loss regarding events which occurred during that 
time is also common. Loss of memory has been used as one indication of 
incipient alcoholism, but I know of few Indians in the Gilford area who have 
become alcoholics. The incidence of alcoholism among the Indians, in fact, 
seems to be low. 

Drinking may occur whenever money is available, but it tends to occur at 
the end of some work period; for example, at the end of a clam tide. The 
men usually do not drink while they are working. They may drink rather 
than dig clams during the winter, but they seldom drink instead of fishing 
during the summer season. Women tend not to drink unless the men do, 
although they are often the ones who initiate the idea. One very zood reason 
why women do not drink without the men lies in the fact that men control 
the boats and hence control access to liquor. Lemert (1954: 335ff.) and others 
have made the suggestion that intoxication is a reaction to boredom, or to 
restlessness. No doubt this is at least partly true, but it must be considered 
in relation to other factors such as accessibility to cash or credit. Periods 
of restlessness are periods when free time is more abundant than occupied 
time, and also when there is little cash income. 

Villagers usually do not smoke except when they are drinking, and they 
rarely eat while drinking unless the latter occurs over a protracted period of 
time. Once a person starts drinking there is an urgency to continue until he 
becomes totally inebriated. Because of this sense of urgency an individual 
often spends all his money on beer. If he is not satisfied he sometimes steals 
someone else's liquor, crashes a party which has liquor available, tries to sell 
or pawn something of his own or something stolen from someone else, or 
tries to borrow money. These and other tactics are commonly used to acquire 
more liquor. The methods used are controlled and channelled within strict 
limits. Physieal violence, for example, is not used to acquire the needed 
resources; nor is violence directed, in threat or in fact, against licensed vendors 
who refuse to serve more beer when an individual has exhausted his supply 
of cash. 

The following episode, taken from my journal notes, demonstrates some of 
the characteristics of parties which have already been discussed and some 
which have not. 

The party was in a state of transition as I walked in. New people were arriving 
from Edna's and some of those who had been there began to leave. During the 
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evening, 15 people came in and stayed, or remained only for a few minutes. Charles 
was annoyed that people were coming to drink his beer even though they had beer 
at their own parties. This is a typical event and there is a word in Kwakwala which 
means “party erasher." As the party progressed some attempts were made at 
Indian-singing, but these did not last very long. Alex tried singing some popular 
songs in English, but was soon silenced by Edward. An attempt was made at 
playing ləhel (Indian *dice"), but this too was abortive. I was buttonholed by 
Cecil who talked about mining and prospecting up Kingeome. Later I was button- 
holed by Charles and by Norman who talked about soccer. Eventually I was able 
to free myself from these corners and mix and listen to the general tone of the 
evening. Charles at one point made the comment that he likes to fight. Clarence 
and Joe were having a running battle-conversation throughout the evening about 
fighting each other (father-son aggression). Clarence made the comment that all 
he can remember about his childhood is Joe coming home after drinking and 
throwing him around like a wet towel. *I learned to fight the hard way." Joe 
only smiled at this. Early in the evening Joe had asked Clarenee to wrestle with 
him, but the latter declined saying that the house was not the proper plaee. Later 
Clarence tried to pick a fight with his father. He said, “You’ve had your day, now 
let me have mine." Each of them said that he could beat the other in a fight if 
it came to it. Charles had skinned knuckles from a wrestling match outside with 
Cecil. Charles praised Cecil's strength but said that he, Charles, was faster. It is 
common for one man to praise the ability or strength of another, whether it be in 
fighting, soccer, or whatever. 


Alex and Darlene sat on the couch for part of the evening talking. Someone 
started to tease them and they protested that they were only “best friends," The 
women tended to talk among themselves as did the men, but there was no real or 
major separation of the sexes. Each intermingled with the other. Peter and Greg 
sat on the floor not saying anything. Both were quite drunk, especially Peter who 
sat with an owlish expression on his face. There was no consistency of seating 
among the people; they moved around at will, depending on interest and avail- 
ability of seating. A number of people came in and out of the house on different 
occasions. Probably no one sat there for the entire evening without going out at 
least once. 


Ralph came in once and said that Fred was stabbing himself in the stomach. 
Fred and Ruby had had a fight at Edna's. Ed went out as did one or two others. 
Charles suggested that Greg go too, but the latter declined as did some others 
[exemplifying the pattern of non-interference and non-involvement]. They returned 
in about half an hour saying that Fred was all right and sleeping now. I did not 
discover whether he had really stabbed himself. Edna was sitting there at the time 
but did not go out to see what the problem was. She left it up to the men, even 
though Fred and Ruby [her daughter] were living at her place. Because Fred and 
Ruby have been living together for about one year their [common-law] union tends 
to be accepted by most people. 


During part of the evening Alex and Ed sat on the couch side by side. Edward 
had his arm around Alex's shoulders and Alex was holding that hand, playing 
with the fingers. I have been struck several times by the importance of physical 
aggression among the men and the natural warmth of physical contact on certain 
occasions which contrasts with or is the obverse of such aggression. There is no 
shame, embarrassment . . . in such an expression of friendship. 


Some of the kids, for example Ralph [age 13] and Willie [age 10], were up most 
of the night. Ralph had a bottle of whiskey in his pocket which was apparently 
given to him to hold in trust for someone. I later heard that someone was giving 
Ralph beer. A great deal of drinking is going on in the village tonight. Lawrence 
went to the Bay this morning and returned this evening with some beer. Cecilia 
{his wife] ealled a plane to pick her up, but by the time it got here she decided not 
to go because she was afraid that Larry would be on his way back to the village. 
This is the end of a clam tide and most people have some extra money to spend. 
More drinking is going on now than since before Christmas. 


The above incident is somewhat unusual because of the number of disparate 
elements it contains. Although it involves a somewhat wider range of activi- 
ties than is typical, the general format of the party is typical. 

Drinking serves several positive functions for the villagers. As was described 
in the section on personality orientation, Indians in the Gilford region tend 
to be reticent, soft spoken, emotionally reserved, and passive in a general 
life orientation. Dissatisfaction, complaints, and grievances are rarely expres- 
sed in face-to-face interaction with the people involved. Under the influence 
of alcohol, however, they become less reticent, less emotionally reserved, and 
more willing to express complaints and annoyances directly to the ones 
involved. Tensions that might otherwise fester and lead to less manageable 
strains are resolved in this way. 

An example of the limitations in communication effectiveness during 
normal periods of sobriety was found when the manager of the Breakers 
wanted to resign. He refused to attend any of the scheduled meetings, and 
as a result they had none. Even though the manager and president of the 
club saw each other daily, the issue was never discussed between them. The 
president once made the comment, “I hear Edgar’s going to quit." A second 
such incident occurred while the daughter-in-law of the clam buyer was 
selling food and coffee on the scow. I asked her what her father-in-law thought 
of her selling food. She responded that she did not know; he had not said 
anything to her about it. I asked the question a short time after the clam 
buyer expressed disapproval to me of her selling food. He told me that she 
should be home with her family, but he had said nothing to her about his 
feelings. A third indicative incident occurred while a Band councillor and 
another man were drinking together and arguing about the ineffectiveness 
of the council. The latter said, “I’m really going to tell the council a thing 
or two tomorrow night [at the next council meeting] The councillor pointed 
out that everyone says the same thing, but they never do it. They never 
say anything until after the meeting when they continue griping about the 
council and the rest of the village. The argument between the two men 
became heated with the second man reaffirming that he was “really going 
to tell the council a thing or two." The following evening he remained 
silent. 

An indication of the personality change that sometimes takes place while a 
person is drinking is found in the following incident. At a village meeting 
the proposal was raised to have the village PTA amalgamate with the one 
at Echo Bay - Simoom Sound. The proposal was initiated by several members 
of the Echo Bay PTA, even though several families at Echo Bay are prejudiced 
against Indians and do not want to have anything to do with them. No one 
said anything until one man, who had been drinking and felt freer to speak, 
made the suggestion that the Echo Bay PTA vote first whether they wanted 
the village to join— before the villagers committed themselves. “They might 
say no and make us go hang dog around those Whitemen." His suggestion 
was well received, several people remarking after the meeting that they were 
happy he had been drinking; otherwise the suggestion would not have been 
made. 

A considerable amount of prejudice exists among some Whites against 
Indians. The villagers react with relative passivity toward signs of prejudice 
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when they are sober, but not always when they are drinking. At the Echo 
Bay beer parlour, for example, several Indians and Whites were drinking. 
One of the Whites called a villager a derogatory name, and the latter invited 
the White man outside to fight. The White man was beaten, and according 
to a second villager, “Norman really let him know that Indians can stand 
up for themselves too." Ambivalence toward Whites and the reaffirmation 
of self identity are reflected in the following jokes told during episodes of 
drinking. 

Question: What's the difference between an Indian and a White man? 

Answer: An Indian scalps his enemies, but a White man skins his friends. 

A very prejudiced White man in Vancouver thought that Whites were infinitely 

more intelligent than Indians. He met an Indian at a bus stop and approached 

him, saying, *I'll pay you one dollar for every question that you can ask me that 

I can't answer, and you pay me fifty cents for every question that I ask you that 

you can't answer." The Indian thought about it for a moment and said, “OK.” 

The White man continued, “And to show you how fair I am I'll let you ask the 

first question." The Indian thought and thought and finally asked “What has 

two heads, the body of a wolf, two tails and eight legs?" The White man thought 

it over for a long time and finally pulled a dollar bill out of his wallet, giving it to 

the Indian. At that moment the bus came and the White man hurriedly asked the 


other, “Well, what is it?" The Indian handed the White man fifty cents and 
stepped into the bus. 


Not all aspects of drinking are positive, even though apparently disruptive 
ones may have positive implications. Aggression is one such aspect. Ani- 
mosity which develops between two people may be resolved or decreased 
through a fight, but on other occasions it may be inereased. As expressed by 
one informant, people usually realize that it was through the influence of 
alcohol that they fought in the first place. Women are less physically com- 
bative than men, but they too occasionally become involved in fights. Cer- 
tainly they are as knowledgeable in verbal aggression, for example swearing, 
as men are. Three incidents from my journal notes show something of the 
range of situations in which women become involved in physical aggression. 

The whole village was drinking last night, including Ron who got into a fight with 
Gordon. Lucy [Ron's wife] went to Gordon's house to break it up and apparently 
was attacked by Emma [Gordon's wife]. The two ended up in a fight. 

Emily was injured on New Year's Eve at Victor's place where they are now 
living. According to Norman, the place was fairly well torn up with a large mirror 
smashed, a new radio ruined, and so forth. 'There was a fight with Emily somehow 
getting on the bottom of four men. She was kicked in the back, damaging one of 
her kidneys. Archie and Norm took her to the hospital in Alert Bay. The doctors 
doubt that the kidney will totally heal. She was also kicked in the stomach. 
Several other women got into fights too. Emily was in the hospital for three or 
four days, and a few days later she had one and one-half bottles of beer and passed 
out, apparently because of the stomach or kidney injury. 


The most serious trouble occurred at Jeffrey’s. For some reason, Edna was in 
there and Darlene [her daughter] wanted her to come out. Jeffrey told Darlene 
to leave and she started smashing his windows. Finally he threw Darlene out of 
the house, violently smashing her against the post on the porch. Ralph [her 
brother] picked up an empty bucket and threw it at Jeff, striking him in the back. 


Fights may occur between any two people regardless of kin affiliation. 
They may also occur among a number of people. Siblings, spouses, parents 
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and children, siblings-in-law, parents-in-law, or any other kin combination 
may fight. Fights also occur among all ages and, as noted, between sexes. 
A man in his fifties may fight with a teen-ager on an equal basis. Fights 
are almost always contextualized in periods of drinking, but grudges are 
usually not carried when sober. A middle-aged son at Village Island, for 
example, kieked his elderly mother and broke her hip. She was taken to the 
hospital and was later shocked to learn that her son had been sentenced to 
prison because of this. News of the affair spread rapidly throughout the area, 
and publie reaction to it gives an indieation of the normative structure which 
is involved. Many Indians were indignant at the man for his actions, but their 
indignation later shifted to the RCMP for intervening and sentencing him. 
The over-all normative structure regarding such incidents is not clear, but 
they are, at a minimum, disapproved under most circumstances. 

The attitude of non-interference is often reversed when a close kin, for 
example a child, sibling, or spouse, is being beaten by someone of more 
distant kin affiliation or by a non-kinsman. The following passage describes an 
incident of interpersonal alliance on an occasion where several closely related 
kinsmen were involved in a physical dispute, along with more remote relatives 
and non-kin. 

Joe started to rough up Agnes [his sister], and Charles [her son] fought with Joe 
because of it. Andy [Joe's son] took Joe's side. Andy threw some beer on Albert 
who took after the former. Joe later tried to break this up and Larry jumped in. 
Albert had Andy on the ground and Joe tried to pull him off and rough him up when 
Larry jumped onto Joe's neck and began fighting. There was a large ring of 
onlookers one of whom was Ronald who described the fight to me. He was watehing 
from inside his house. The fight occurred in and around several mud puddles out- 
side his house. Joe was fairly badly hurt. His arm and other parts of his body 


had been burned when Charles, earlier, inside the house, pushed him against the 
stove; one eye was badly blackened, and one of his ankles was broken. 


On other occasions the alliances involving some of the same and different 
individuals take quite different forms, although certain people typically ally 
themselves with one another, unless they themselves are fighting. Alliances 
tend to be based on kinship ties and bonds of friendship. Two young men 
who were close friends explained that they had never fought each other and 
hoped that they never would because they were “afraid of what would 
happen." One was admittedly stronger than the other, and the latter was 
admittedly faster. 

Fights sometimes, but not often, result in serious physical injury, although 
they frequently result in black eyes and swollen lips. When injury oceurs, 
however, relatively little attention is given to the injury. The man in the 
above aecount whose ankle was broken walked on the foot for a month before 
he had the doctor place it in a cast. Because of his great weight he found 
crutches uncomfortable and abandoned them as soon as possible. Later, he 
took his east off before the scheduled time. Another young man broke a 
number of bones in his hand when he took a swing at a second man who 
ducked. The former hit the engine of the gill-netter with his fist. He did 
not seek medical attention for his hand, even though it was badly damaged. 
He maintained his usual activities and used his hand as best he could, includ- 
ing using a scythe to cut grass and weeds. Few people, however, are so 
inattentive to physical injuries. The individual who has obvious physical 
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injuries following a fight is sometimes considered the loser. 
a man is knocked out, he may be called the winner if he inflicts visible injury 
on the other and has no obvious signs of himself. 


C 
they drink 
lashing out 


ertain individuals tend to ‘go haywire’, as it is commonly expressed, when 
a great deal. Going haywire implies an unrestrained, uncontrolled 
at other people and things. This is briefly elucidated in the follow- 


ing passage: 


The following account from my journal notes presents in greater detail an 


Lauren went haywire according to Lawrence and started shooting off Lawrence’s 
30-30 at the Loretta Lou {Lawrence's gill-netter] and at other things. Lawrence 
made the comment that **My brother-in-law is really a haywire guy. I won't drink 
with him again. I didn’t enjoy the party last night.” 


incident of borderline ‘haywire.’ 


The man in the above account remembered nothing of the incident until later 


After dinner I went to see Joe and get the clam fork which he borrowed yesterday. 
He was eating clam chowder and was almost dazed from drinking when I entered. 
He was in a foul mood and had been talking most of the day about fighting and 
not being afraid of anyone. I sensed trouble then (at the table with him) but was 
not certain what was going to happen. He sat silently, not greeting me when I 
came in. After finishing one bowl of chowder and ladling out another he finally 
asked what I wanted, and I told him that I had come for the fork so that I could 
go digging. Agnes [his sister] and the two older girls were sitting apprehensively 
in the living room. He then began talking about not liking to be pushed around, 
and ‘‘standing up for my own rights, fighting anybody any time, I don't care," 
and so forth. He gave no recognition to my request for the fork. Up to this point 
it was simply a generalized verbal aggression directed at nothing in particular, 
but using me as a sounding board. He then started getting worked up and slamming 
the table with his fist. He wanted to fight very badly and I was the most accessible 
target. He menacingly removed his coat and I told him that I had not come to 
fight with him, that I did not have anything against him and that, in fact, I liked 
him. This pacified him for only a moment. He then started working up to another 
rage, pounding the table more vehemently and removing his shirt, stripping to his 
tee-shirt. The first two times this happened I knew that it would not be possible 
to get up from my place without being attacked, and when he settled down some- 
what I hoped that the crisis had passed. It became increasingly apparent that he 
was not going to be pacified. I had to sit there motionless because every movement 
I made with my hands or head was inciting him to further rage. (He weighs about 
220-40 pounds, is fairly powerfully built and has a long history of fighting.) 
During the hour he mumbled in a half stuporous way things about being councillor 
in the village but *not giving a G.. d..... hell about any f...... [reprobate] in 
the whole f...... village." Several times he apparently misunderstood what I 
was saving and thought, or wanted to think, that I was insulting him. (He is very 
hard of hearing and frequently understands only part of what one says, even 
though they speak volubly.) Several times he picked up the table and started to 
throw it at me; once he tipped it so forcefully that it almost turned over. Most 
of the dishes went smashing to the floor and onto the bench where I was sitting. 
Agnes and the girls ran out of the house when he did this. Later he looked around 
for something to use, and picked up a beer bottle which he started to break and 
use against me. 


when his sister and others asked him what had happened. 


The fact that alcohol reduces inhibitory mechanisms regarding sex has 
been previously noted. More fights occur on wine, which is consumed as 
rapidly as beer, than on beer, and wine is considered to be an aphrodisiac, 
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Even though 


One informant expressed this to me by saying that women should not drink 
much wine because it excites them; “if makes them feel loving and want to 
go to bed with a man." A brief journal note entry describes this. 


Last night Ron was drinking wine heavily. Late at night he knocked on Henry's 
door and asked to come in. Henry wanted Norma to ignore it, but she got up 
and let him in. Ron had Vera and Mary [wives of other men] with him. He asked 
for some whiskey to go with his wine and Norma poured out a glass for each and 
went back to bed. Vera left soon after that. Norma found Ron and Mary in bed 
the next morning, “passed out together.” 


A second brief entry shows another form of sexuality which develops through 
drinking. 
There was a party with about forty cases of beer in the village Friday and Saturday 
nights. It was so loud that Lucy locked her house out of “fear.” Edna took off 
to Alert Bay with Clyde [a White man] and said that she was not going to come 
back. Apparently she and Paul had a fight while drinking. Edna is living with 
Clyde in the Bay. This is not, apparently, the first time that she has left Paul for 
a period of a couple of weeks. 


One man in the village is particularly noted for his sexual activities when 
he drinks. He tries to “fool around with" the daughters of his common-law 
spouse. Once he placed a gas-soaked rag over the nose of one of the older 
girls to “make her sleep more soundly, and tried to play with her." She 
awoke and scared him away. Her older, married brother dislikes him and 
often attacks him physically when the former is drinking. On another occa- 
sion the same man was caught “playing with" a 2L5-year-old girl. The mother 
was outraged and said that she was going to report him to the RCMP the 
following week; this she did not do. 

A second man in the village has strong transvestite tendencies which are 
acted upon when he drinks. Members of the village do not condemn him or 
disparage him for it, but say that they ‘feel sorry for him,” or "pity him." 
They do become angry, however, when he breaks into houses and steals 
women's underwear or steals it from the clothesline. Houses are broken 
into for various reasons, but when little aside from female garments are 
missing one usually knows who broke in. 

Houses are sometimes entered for the purpose of stealing liquor, if it is 
known to be available. The following description offers such an account. 


Jeffrey and Alice were having a party in their house along with Norman and 
Herbert (and Evelyn?) Later a group from one of the other parties crashed 
Jeffrey's party. He had six bottles of whiskey along with 11 cases of beer which 
the four of them had bought at the beer parlour in Echo Bay. Later Benny returned 
to Jeffrey's and tried to get in. He smashed one of the windows. Jefirey told 
Benjamin to go home; he had his own house and bed. “I don't bother you when 
you're drinking; don't bother me." He nailed his windows closed. Benny later 
smashed a window in the door in his attempt to get in. Some time after Jeffrey 
had gone to sleep Benny got into the house and was rifling through the suitcase 
where Alice keeps her belongings. Jeffrey caught him and sent him home. Some 
time during all this Jeffrey believes that Benjamin stole four bottles of the former's 
liquor. Mary reported the next day that she saw the empty bottle in Benny's 
house. Jeffrey was the only person in the village who had this kind of liquor from 
Alert Bay. 


Beer and other intoxicants are also stolen while parties are actually in session. 
One informant reported that she had six cases of beer in her house during a 
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party, but the following morning only two cases of empty bottles remained. 
The others had disappeared during the party. 

If neither liquor nor money are available to continue a party, objects 
are sometimes sold or pawned. The objects may belong to the individual 
who is involved in the transaction or they may be stolen from someone else, 
and rarely is cash equivalent to the value of the object given. Some of the 
men who carve or paint sell their work at a great reduction in value, and some 
Whites in the area are pleased to do business under these circumstances. 
Many old and valuable ceremonial masks and other artifaets are sold for a 
pittance to Whites because the latter know that they can name their price 
with a minimum of bargaining. Indians sometimes accuse Whites of cheating 
them of their heritage because of these and related types of transactions. 

Drinking also occurs in the beer parlours at Alert Bay and Echo Bay. 
The texture of drinking is the same at these places as in the village, but the 
consequences are more pronounced, especially at Alert Bay, because of the 
presence of the RCMP. By law each person is allowed to have only two 
glasses of beer in front of him at one time in a beer parlour. Typically, one 
round of beer is ordered for everyone at a table, and before it has been con- 
sumed a second round is ordered, with a third being called before the second 
is completed. In this way no one is without a full glass in front of him. This 
pattern of drinking is typical of both Whites and Indians in beer parlours. 
Fights often occur in beer parlours, particularly in Alert Bay, but they are 
more controlled than fights in the villages. The aggressor is usually thrown 
out before any major damage is done, aside from a few broken glasses. The 
RCMP are readily available in Alert Bay if serious fights break out. 

From September 1962 through August 1963, nine men and two women 
from Gilford appeared before the magistrate’s court for sixteen offences. 
Table 45 sets out the incidence and types of offences for which they were 
brought before the magistrate. All were reported to have involved intoxica- 
tion. Two men in the village have been in prison, one for the attempted 
breaking-and-entering charge cited in Table 45 and one for rape or attempted 
rape. The latter type of offence is unusual. Fines and jail sentences are more 
common than prison sentences. 


7 able 45— APPEARANCE BEFORE MAGISTRATE’S COURT BY TYPE OF OFFENCE: 
f 


Type of Offence | Incidence 
Won rr dba aE RARE RER E egeris 10 
Causing a disturbance (fighting).................... 2 
Übstruetiny a police officer: cis ke cans cele eens eee 1 
Attempted breaking-and-entering..........-.....0.. 1 
Supplying liquor to an interdict....... Site o d 1 
Interdict in possession of liquor................046- I 


Seven members of the village, five men and two women, were known to 
be interdicted during the same time period. Even though they are pro- 
hibited by law from drinking, none ceased. Their drinking activities are only 
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moderately curtailed in that they are not served on licensed premises. Other 
members of the community furnish interdiets with beer, but the latter usually 
supply their share of money for its purchase. When a group of people drink 
in Echo Bay the individual on interdict remains on the gill-netter, which 
is tied to the float at the beer parlour. Someone usually gives him a case or 
more of beer and may remain on the boat drinking with him. Once inter- 
dieted an individual usually remains on the list for at least one year. As 
noted in Table 45, only one person was fined for violation of interdict during 
the time period covered. 

No stigma is associated with serving a prison term or being fined or jailed 
in Alert Bay. For some young men and late adolescents in the Gilford region, 
having been in prison is a mark of distinction, but this is not often the case 
for Gilford Islanders. 

Data are presented in Table 34 showing that drowning is the leading 
cause of aecidental deaths among the Indians of British Columbia and one 
of the most severe consequences of drinking. Frequently, individuals drink 
in Alert Bay, buy more beer, and then travel back to their home villages. 
Many people drown during such travel periods. 

Reciprocity and ‘non-stinginess’ are two well-established drinking norms 
which earry over to other aspects of social life among the members of the 
subsisting-oriented category. Individuals who want to maintain their posi- 
tion within the network of social relations must reciprocate and be generous. 
An individual who drinks someone else’s beer on one occasion must furnish 
the beer on another, and an individual who buys beer but is stingy with it, 
that is, closely controls its consumption or removes the supply, is open to 
criticism. Two incidents explicate these rules. 


John bought beer at Echo Bay and returned to the village with six of us. He 
drank the beer which was offered to him on the way back, not his own, and then 
took his immediately upon landing at Gilford to Paul’s place. He is reputed to 
have taken one case which did not belong to him. Frank criticized John for taking 
other people's beer but not sharing his own. “He drinks other people's beer, but 
won't share his own." This feeling was shared by the others as well. 


Simon was drinking with a group in Alert Bay. He bought beer along with the 
others and took it away to drink by himself or with another group. Later he 
returned to the original party and was forcefully asked to leave. It was explained 
that “It’s not fair to drink all your own beer and then try to get in on the other 
party.” 


Strong feeling is often raised against someone who is stingy, regardless of 
the situation. Sometimes the norms of generosity and reciprocity come into 
conflict with other norms such as the generalized dislike of party crashers. 
This situation is portrayed clearly in the following account. 


Throughout the evening different people came to the door and asked to be let in, 
but no one was allowed. This is typical at these parties where the beer supply is 
guarded against party crashers. All the doors and windows were locked. Occasion- 
ally someone breaks a door down in his attempt to get into parties. I recognized 
only a few of the people calling through the door to be let in at various times. 
Andrew was the only party crasher allowed to come in, and he was accepted by 
Patrick even though Henry and Norma did not want him. 'There was an interesting 
reaction to the attempt of Daniel and Vera to get in. They were alternately 
ignored and told to go away in the same way as all the others. Vera did most of 
the talking, calling for both Pat and Norma to let them in. Finally Vera gave up 
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and got mad when she and Daniel had been ignored and told to go away half a 
dozen times. She called to Pat, “All right, you just remember this the next time 
you come to my house for food." (Pat eats with them quite often and is dependent 
upon them for many such favours.) With the above comment they walked away, 
and immediately Patrick and Norma jumped up and went to the door and called 
for them to come back. They did not. Norma closed the door and said, for lack 
of anything better, “There's nobody there.” Both Pat and Norma were disturbed 
for a few minutes. As the party progressed and those attending became more 
inebriated, the comments made to potential party crashers became ruder. For 
example, when Norman and Joe came to the door Andy told Norman not to come 
in or he would get “punched in the nose," Norman took up the challenge and 
invited Andy to come outside, but Andy simply sat there. 


The above account describes a typical conflict situation and shows some- 
thing of the social control mechanisms which operate within the village. 
Daniel and Vera were uninvited, and the attempt on their part to get in was 
a clear case of party crashing. On the other hand, because they have supported 
Patrick in various ways for an extended period of time, they were offended 
by his refusal. Furthermore, they were able to threaten him with certain 
types of deprivation for the future which prompted Patrick and his sister, 
Norma, to make a re-evaluation and invite them in. The incident reflects a 
minuscule part of the extensive network of mutual obligations and expecta- 
tions that characterizes interpersonal relationships within the village. 


Drinking and Social Control 


Conflict is a prominent feature of interpersonal behaviour within the 
village and may be viewed as a special case of normal social interaction. It 
is rarely of such magnitude as to seriously disrupt the order and stability 
of the system. The control mechanisms that operate in situations of drinking 
are essentially the same as those which operate during periods of sobriety. 
Consequently, the statements made in this section are as applicable to periods 
of sobriety as to periods of drinking. 

Conflict within the village sometimes gives the impression of being ram- 
pant, but controls are nevertheless operating. Serious physical or property 
damage is rarely committed even during periods of the most unrestrained 
parties and fighting. Windows or furniture may be broken, but houses are 
not burned; an individual may have his nose broken or cut with a sharp 
instrument, but he is not mortally stabbed. In fact, according to the RCMP, 
major crimes of all types, such as murder, are infrequent among the Indians. 
Most problems among Whites and Indians in the area are minor offences 
against body or property and are associated with drinking, but when serious 
offences occur they are usually committed by Whites. Crimes committed 
by Indians are usually not premeditated. One RCMP officer reported, for 
example, that when an Indian sees something such as a power saw lying 
unattended outside he may pick it up. The theft is not a planned one. He 
continued by stating that, when challenged, the individual who committed 
the theft often readily admits taking the object. and hiding it. The latter 
observation, however, is not always in accord with my field data. 

The RCMP also report that, though they have fewer problems in Alert 
Bay now that full liquor rights have been extended to Indians, they have 
more in the villages. Indians sometimes make complaints to the RCMP, 
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but, as noted earlier, charges are rarely pressed. This tends to be true of the 
White communities in the area too. In this capacity Hawthorn et al. observe, 


If Indians do refer quarrels or deviant behaviour to police authorities the reason 
is usually specific: either (2) their own system of social control has broken down to 
such an extent that the deviant behaviour or quarrel constitutes an unchallenged 
threat to their own community or to the prestige or advantage of the persons 
reported; or (b) the procedures of the alien authority in civil eases are believed to 
be contrary to the principles of Indian social control in such a way that those 
reporting them think they will obtain a special advantage from dealing with the 
courts. (Hawthorn et al. 1958: 413) 


Social control mechanisms operate fairly effectively within the village at 
Gilford. Although the valued behaviour standards on which the members 
of the community operate are not known with clarity, the major forms of 
social control that are applied when norms are violated ean be outlined. 
An indication of the effectiveness of control mechanisms within the village 
is found in the fact that outside intervention is seldom sought. Problems 
of conflict and deviance are manageable within the village through stan- 
dardized control mechanisms. The interaction process itself is one of the 
most powerful mechanisms of social control. 

A sense of security and, not insignificantly, identity among most of the 
villagers is firmly anchored within the village. Because of this sense of 
identity and security within the village, special control devices are not usually 
needed. In the first place, through a long socialization period individuals 
have internalized most of the normative standards in such a way that they 
are able to evaluate the behaviour of others and to agree that a norm has 
been violated, and similarly the offender is aware of the legitimacy of the 
evaluation against him. For most members of the village the community has 
become the primary reference group, that is, the group with which they 
identify themselves and in relation to which they think about themselves. 
Through this reference group an individual establishes his frames-of-reference 
through which perceptions, experiences, and ideas about himself are ordered. 
To this extent members of the village are in a position to give positive social 
rewards and punitive sanctions. Any threat to one’s position within this 
system, such as the withdrawal of acceptance, favourable recognition, or 
approval, poses a personal threat to the individual. This interpretation 
receives strong support from an informant who, because he had been drinking, 
felt free to discuss his feelings about members of the community and his 
relation to them. He expressed his feelings of dependency on the affection 
and positive support he receives from some close kinsmen in the village. 
Throughout the conversation he cited specific situations where love was 
given to him or withheld from him by these people. The withdrawal of 
favourable recognition and approval, in threat or in fact, is a strong social 
control mechanism. It is often communicated to the individual through 
such media as gossip, indirect criticism, and constrained social relations. 
Shame- and guilt-control techniques are also used. 

Control is also realized through the pattern of ignoring someone. If invi- 
tations are being made for a party and the host does not want one person 
in the group to attend, he ignores that person, behaving as if he were not 
there; the host neither looks at nor talks to the shunned person. The other 
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invited guests behave in the same way. This technique is also used on other 
occasions to avoid trouble with an individual who is trying to incite a quarrel 
or fight. As would be expected, these techniques are not so effective among 
individuals who do not normally live in the village and who have little emo- 
tional or social investment within it. When such people create or threaten to 
create trouble, outside or higher authority is sometimes invoked. The threat 
may be made to call the RCMP, or the authority of the Band Council may be 
used in forcing the person out of the village. This type of control has a double 
edge. On the one hand, it controls the behaviour of the visitors in the village, 
but on the other it tends to create an attitude of limited involvement so that 


these individuals never reach the point of being effectively controlled by usual 
methods. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Political Organization and Social Interaction 


Band political organization revolves around the Band Council, which is 
equivalent to a local government body in a rural municipality. As defined 
by the Indian Act, councils comprise one chief and a maximum of one council- 
lor for every hundred Band members. There may not be less than two coun- 
cillors nor more than twelve, however, except under exceptional circum- 
stances. Under the elective system, chiefs and councillors hold office for 
two years and must be 21 years of age or older and normally resident on the 
Reserve. 

In general, Band Councils are concerned with all matters that affect the 
well-being of Band members. Councils represent members of the Band and 
are accorded authoritative rights and obligations over the Band by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. Some of the rights and obli- 
gations as specified in the Indian Act include the following (Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration, 1957, 1961): (1) Band Membership. Band 
Councils pass decisions regarding the admission of new members to the Band. 
They may protest deletions or additions to the Band list, but all decisions 
are subject to the approval of the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 
(Minister). (2) Reserve Lands. Parcels of Reserve land may be allotted to 
individuals by the Band Council on approval of the Minister. Councils are 
also responsible for the surrender or lease of Reserve land. (3) Band Fund 
Management. Band Councils have the responsibility of managing Band 
funds which include capital moneys derived from the sale of Reserve land 
or resources, and revenue moneys obtained from such sources as land rental 
and annual interest which is paid by the Canadian Government on the funds 
available to the Band. Again, the Minister must authorize the expenditure 
of Band funds. (4) Band Council By-Laws. Band Councils may draft by- 
laws which are not inconsistent with the Indian Act. By-laws are either 
disallowed or declared to be in force by the Minister, and they are made for 
the regulation of local or internal affairs of the Band and its association with 
others. By-laws may be made for a number of purposes including health, 
traffic, disorderly conduct, weed control, publie works, game and fish manage- 
ment, regulation of the conduct and activities of hawkers and peddlers, and 
the removal and punishment of trespassers. They are enforceable by *'the 
imposition on summary conviction of a fine not exceeding one hundred 
dollars or imprisonment for a term not exceeding thirty days or both fine 
and imprisonment of violation of a by-law made under this section [section 
80]" (Indian Act, 1957: 27). 

As defined in the Indian Act, councillors also have certain responsibilities 
including—(1) Indian Reserve Dog Regulations. Where applicable, these 
regulations provide for taxation control and for destruction of dogs on 
Reserve. (2) Indian Timber Regulations. The Band Council must give its 
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consent before members of a Band or non-members may cut timber for sale. 
(3) Indian Oil and Gas Regulations. Band Councils are responsible for the 
negotiation of the amounts to be paid for surface leases and for the granting 
of exploratory permits. The specific rights and obligations of Band Councils 
are too numerous to cite in detail because they involve most aspects of Band 
life, but two of the immediately important ones include the recommendation 
of Band members for employment and, often, for relief. Councillors may also 
be instrumental in organizing and promoting certain types of groups such 


as an educational committee, a welfare committee, or a health and sanitation 
committee. 


The Council and Councillors at Gilford 


Although the Gilford Island Band was placed under provisions 73-78 
of the Indian Act in 1957, that is, under the elective system, the Band Council 
was not established until 1961. At that time one chief and two councillors 
were elected to represent the Band. The Council was ineffective during the 
first term for several reasons. A second election was held in 1963. At that 
time three of the highest power-prestige individuals in the village were 
elected to office, thereby temporarily realigning the power-prestige structure 
with the formal authority structure. Some important implications regarding 
the social system within the village emerged from this election. The ineffec- 
tiveness of the council system at Gilford is duplicated in the ineffectiveness 
of most other task-oriented groups. 

An example of the Council's ineffectiveness is found in their inability to 
sustain a policing system in the village for the enforcement of a 9:00 P.M. 
curfew on school children and younger children. Different men in the village, 
including councillors, were assigned the task of sending children home who 
were found outside after 9:00 p.m., but all resigned after a short period of 
time. Each complained that he could not control the children of other people. 
One councillor resigned because he could not control the children of a second 
man, who later accepted the position and then resigned a short time later 
because he could not control the children of the former. Some men, however, 
are more effective as ‘policemen’ than others because the children are afraid 
of them. This is particularly true of one man, but as indicated in an earlier 
chapter, parents often became antagonistic toward individuals who interfere 
with their children. Furthermore, the children of some councillors are accused 
of being the worst violators of the curfew. 

Children are not supposed to be on the float unattended by parents, but 
the rule is given little attention by most people. The pattern of non-inter- 
ference extends to councillors under most circumstances. This was noted 
in the example given where a group of children were breaking into a house 
and a councillor who observed it from the float commented that it was up 
to their parents to control the children, not him. t 

Many people in the village are critical of the Band Council, and councillors 
are often critical of each other and of the villagers. The former chief councillor 
made the indicative comment that when something goes wrong the Council 
is blamed. “People never put the blame on themselves." The same man was 
disgruntled because village members did not support him or the other coun- 
cilors. He insisted that apathy regarding the Council and village activities 
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is widespread among the villagers, and he cited a number of examples to 
reinforce his contention: disinterest in cleaning and ‘modernizing’ the village, 
in making home repairs, and in disciplining children. The former chief 
councillor, who did not drink with other villagers, felt that the use of intoxi- 
cants was one of the major reasons why none of these tasks was carried out. 
“They spend their money on beer instead of house repairs and for a boat," 
and “They think they’re doing it behind my back, but I know what’s going 
on." He continued, “People don’t even try and co-operate. I’ve been kidding 
myself for a long time." From a social interaction point of view, this man 
was at a double disadvantage. First, as a member of the future-oriented class 
he operated on the basis of a somewhat different value standard from the other 
villagers. Secondly, as a councillor he was in a position of formal authority, 
and, as argued below, the authority of the council system is incongruent with 
the normative standards of the village. Consequently, the fact that he was 
criticized by other villagers is not surprising. One of the other councillors 
criticized him for not doing his job. and stated, *He just doesn’t have it up 
here." When the former learned that the chief councillor was planning to 
leave the village, he complained, “If you have a good man, who’ll do that?" 
The third councillor complained that the second councillor carried his author- 
ity too far and criticized him for fighting when he drinks. The latter recognizes 
that people in the village have grievances against him and admitted, “People 
say I’ve got a big mouth. That's what they call me." Villagers criticized 
this man for looking after the interests of his family and of himself, but not 
those of other villagers. Most people recognize his good qualities but talk 
most often about his bad ones. 

An informant commented to me that the only time people in the village 
cooperate with each other is during a school activity. Presumably this is 
because such activities are generally organized by the teacher. The informant 
continued, “The thing about this village is that it's every man for himself." 
Another informant stated that villagers expect councillors to do things for 
them rather than doing things for themselves, and a councillor made a similar 
observation from his point of view. ‘“They’re waiting until they’re told to do 
something." From these observations it is apparent that councillors and 
villagers have mutual complaints. 

Statements were made above relating to the perceived apathy of village 
members regarding village activities. An indication of the validity of this 
observation may be determined from Tables 46 and 47, which are derived 
from responses to my field schedule. Inspection of Table 46 reveals that over 
half the adult males in the village express a moderate to strong interest in 
village activities but that only one-third have actually held or presently hold 
office in any task-oriented group. Such groups in the village include the 
following: 

(1) The Water (Dam) Committee is responsible for cleaning and repairing 
the dam and pipe lines leading into the village. The Dam Committee men 
should drain and scrub the dam every six months or more, but in fact they 
sometimes clean it once each year. Water in the dam collects a great deal 
of debris, which included a dead cat several years ago. The Dam Committee 
is more effective than many of the others, however, perhaps because of the 
importance of fresh water to the village. 
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(2) The Health Committee was established before the Band € ‘ouncil, 
This committee has responsibility for health and sanitation problems within 
the village. Committee men are supposed to assure that beaches in front of 
the village are kept clean and that garbage and other waste material are 
thrown into the water from the wharf, below the low tide mark. In spite 
of this, the beach in front of the row section is strewn with trash of all types. 
Important changes were made when the committee was first formed in 1960, 
but little has been done since then. Before that time outhouses and smoke- 
houses were situated along the edge of the beach. Since then outhouses have 
been moved behind the row houses, against the sharp rise of the mountain. 
One informant stated that the Health Committee is completely inactive 
because the members “are afraid to try to make people do things.” 


Table 46— ACTIVITIES AND INTEREST IN VILLAGE AFFAIRS (24 ADULT MALES) 


Interest in Village Affairs x Number of Offices Held 

Interest Number Office(s) Held Number of People 
Strong PURE cee ESOL. ol vds Med 16 
Moderate 3 


eee à * 9 € 9 * 95 » 9 s 5» à 


(3) The Sports Club and Breakers Committee are fairly active during the 
Soccer season because of the high-level interest and involvement in sports 
among most of the men. 

(4) The Women's Auxiliary (W.A.) is not included in Table 46 because 
the table relates only to offices held by men. It is useful to point out, however, 
that the W.A. was almost defunct until it was reorganized by the new minister 
on the Columbia after our period of field research in 1963. 

(5) The Movie Committee was established while we were at Gilford for 
the purpose of selecting and showing commercial movies. Members of this 
committee operated effectively during that time and have continued to do 
So. 

Table 47 reveals something of the range of interest in serving on the council 
and the general evaluation of the Council by forty adult members of the 
village. The same trend is apparent in Table 47 as in Table 46. The Band 
Council is evaluated as being moderately or very valuable by 80 per cent 
of the adult residents in the village, but almost 73 per cent are uninterested 
in serving on it. 


Table 47—PERCEIVED VALUE OF THE BAND COUNCIL AND INTEREST IN HOLDING OFFICE 


Perceived Value of Council Interest in Holding Office 
Value | Number Interest Number 
REE en MASS oak we 20 Me Rar TE A PAIRA OELE ck 7 
Moderately.......... 12 Indacdad.s x uo. 4 
Net Yery. ullus 3 PIDE eio osos aL EL 20 
TE Ab A. Lue 5 


Certain terms and conceptualizations must be explained and defined before 
the importance of these and related topies can be discussed. 
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Definitions and Theoretical Conceptions 

The central terms in need of clarification are power, prestige, and authority. 
These terms and related conceptualizations are of basic importance to the 
small group behaviour study, or Poll study, described in the Introduction. 
Aspects of the study in relation to village political organization are discussed 
in the next two sections. The definition of terms and portions of the theoretical 
bases underlying this study are explicated in this section along with some 
basic assumptions. The questionnaire is included in the Appendix. 

Power is defined as the ability to influence the opinions or behaviour of 
others; the more an individual is able to do this the more power he has. 
Social power as defined here is distinguished from authority and emerges 
only through the interaction of two or more individuals. To the extent that 
an individual acquires power within a group he acquires certain rights over 
group action that are important in determining the outcome of group 
activity. 

Authority includes one type of power; it is institutionalized power. Author- 
ity is the institutionalized right over group or individual action and includes 
the legitimate right to apply coercive sanctions in threat or in fact. Authority 
may be defined “in terms of a core body of normatively defined rights dis- 
tributed over positions" (Dornbusch et al., 1962: 1). The rights which are 
regarded as central are decision-making rights, directive rights, and rights 
to communicate evaluations. Authority is usually associated with status, 
which is an institutionally defined social position that can be identified inde- 
pendently of its occupant. Normative behaviour-expectations are the test 
condition of status. Authority, therefore, exists only in its recognition and 
acceptance by all or most members of a community (Bohannan 1963: 269). 


Whereas an individual acquires authority solely by occupying a particular 
position or status in the social system, power is acquired only through an 
individual's ability to reward others in specified ways and is not necessarily 
associated with any status. In every group, individuals control differential 
access to rare and valuable resources which they may distribute among the 
members of the group, thereby rewarding them. The value of resources, 
of course, is defined on the basis of the normative system of the group. 


Prestige is defined as social rewards—signs of social approval, esteem, 
respect, admiration, or being highly regarded by one’s associates. It is 
distinguished from liking (Homans 1961: 299-300), but in some situations 
the two are strongly correlated. The usage of prestige in this context con- 
forms to Homans’ conception of esteem: “The greater the total reward in 
expressed social approval a man receives from other members of the group, 
the higher is the esteem in which they hold him" (Homans 1961: 149). 
Power and prestige tend to be linked. Individuals of high power tend to be 
individuals of high prestige, and vice versa. Power and prestige also tend 
to be distributed unevenly throughout the group; that is, no two individuals 
share the same amount of either. Consequently members of groups may be 
ranked in both the power and the prestige structure, and the two structures 
tend to be equilibrated or congruent, leading to the concept of power-prestige 
as distinguished from power and prestige. The individual who stands at the 
top of the power-prestige structure is often called the leader. In general, 
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individuals must conform to the valued behaviour standards of the group to 
acquire power and prestige. 


Power-Prestige and Authority within the Village 

The relationship between the power structure and the prestige structure 
at Gilford was tested by use of Spearman's rho (Kendall 1955). Power is 
measured by question two of the questionnaire, and prestige by question 
four. A strong, positive, and significant relationship emerges between the 
power structure and the prestige structure within the village (rho = .98). Since 
the correlation coefficient between the two variables approaches unity, they 
may be legitimately conceptualized as power-prestige rather than as two 
discrete phenomena. 

Not every member of a group receives the same amount of power and 
prestige. As might have been expected from the research of R. F. Bales and 
associates, one individual emerges in the village who receives far more power- 
prestige choices than any others. Bales ranks members of a small group in 
terms of the Basie Initiation Rate (BIR). In a nine-man group, for instance, 
he found that one man emerges who initiates about 49 per cent of the inter- 
action for the group. Number-two man initiates 19 per cent, number-three 
man initiates 8 per cent, number-four initiates 5 per cent. This trend con- 
tinues to the ninth man who initiates only about 2.5 per cent of the inter- 
action in the group. A major discontinuity develops between number-one 
man and number-two man, less discontinuity between number-two man and 
number-three man, and little discontinuity between number-three man and 
the others. In general he has found that as the size of the group increases 
the difference between the number-one man and number-two man increases, 
but every person beyond the second begins to look more alike. 

My data do not measure the initiation of action, but they do demonstrate 
the same inequalities in the distribution of power and prestige within the 
52-man group of the village. Table 48 sets out in rank order the number and 


Table 48—DISTRIBUTION OF POWER-PRESTIGE CHOICES RECEIVED 


Number of Power-Prestige | Percentage Number of Individuals 
Choices Received | of Total Receiving 'These Choices 
| ———n T a E m 

51 | 31.68 1 

20 | 12.42 2 

17 | 10.56 1 

13 8.07 2 

12 7.45 1 

10 6.21 3 

9 5.59 1 

8 4.97 1 

6 3.73 1 

5 3.11 1 

2 2.48 1 

3 1.86 3 

2 1.24 3 

1 0.02 12 

0 0.00 19 
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percentages of power-prestige choices received by members of the village. 
The marked inequality between number-one man and number-two men 
should be observed. The former received 19 per cent more choices than the 
latter. The number-two men received almost two per cent more than the 
number-three man who received over two per cent more than the number-four 
men. All the others looked very much alike; that is, no major interval 
separates them. Almost 37 per cent of the villagers received no power- 
prestige choices. These include seven men and twelye women. The distri- 
bution of power-prestige choices received according to sex is presented in 
Table 49. It will also be observed that thirteen of the fifteen highest power- 
prestige figures are males. The power-prestige rank is significantly associated 
with sex as measured by the chi-square test (p= < 0.02). Women tend to 
be significantly underchosen in the power-prestige structure of the village. 
Men tend to be the high power-prestige figures, but not all men. Almost 
77 per cent of the men received intermediate to high power-prestige choices, 
whereas about 90 per cent of the women received intermediate and low 


choices. 
Table 49—DISTRIBUTION OF POWER-PRESTIGE CHOICES BY SEX 
f P Sex 
Power-Prestige Choices 
Received 
Male Female 
EE AT EA S TE P dtc EO N APER RR | 13 2 
Intenmaedimtes 13)... sw oe nh Ein Rn cee 10 8 
I^ TU PD PE e POPE PRO REC ae ene als | 7 | 12 
Í 


The prediction was made at the time the Poll study was designed that 
Band-councillor choices (for a forthcoming Council election) would be posi- 
tively associated with power-prestige choices, that is, that Band-councillor 
choices would emerge as an index of power-prestige. Application of the chi- 
square test, as evidenced in Table 50, yields a strong association between 
power-prestige choices received in questions two and four, and councillor 
choices received in question one (p = < 0.001). High power-prestige choices 
received are associated with high councillor choices received, and lower power- 
prestige choices received are associated with low councillor choices received. 


Table 50— RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POWER-PRESTIGE CHOICES RECEIVED AND 
BAND-COUNCILLOR CHOICES RECEIVED 


E i Councillor Choices Received 
Power-Prestige Choices 


Received 


Totes (OL) te ives ure od quM EST, us neni eee 
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The observation may be made from Table 51 that best-friend choices 
(BFC) are also associated with the choices given for councillors. The associ- 
ation between councillor choices received and best-friend choices received is 
significant according to the chi-square test (p= <0.05). Individuals who 
receive high best-friend choices (2-10) do not necessarily receive Band- 
councillor choices, but individuals who receive low best-friend choices (0-1) 
tend strongly to receive no councillor choices. 


Table 51— ASSOCIATION BETWEEN BEST-FRIEND CHOICES RECEIVED AND 
COUNCILLOR CHOICES RECEIVED 


| : i 3 
Dek eni Choe | Councillor Choices Received 


Received 
ee | High (1-33) Low (0) 
Rz OE Oe VES an a 13 12 
I CAM A e ser den M EDMOND 6 21 


Both power-prestige choices received and best-friend choices received are 
significantly associated with councillor choices received; best-friend choices 
received and power-prestige choices received are weakly but positively cor- 
related (rho—.466). In summary, councillor choices tend to be made on the 
basis of both power-prestige and friendship. 

Partitioning the data in a different way for the purpose of illustration, 
Table 52 reveals that individuals who receive low best-friend choices tend 
strongly to receive low power-prestige choices, but that individuals who 
receive high best-friend choices do not necessarily receive high power-prestige 
choices. No major importance can be attached to this observation because 
the distribution of choices in Table 52 is not significant as measured by the 
chi-square test (p— « 0.10). Other important observations may be made, 
however, which are derived from the table. Table 53 reveals the relationship 
between power-prestige and best-friend-choice ranks of the two sets of coun- 
cillors, the former councillors and the newly elected ones. 


Table 52— ASSOCIATION BETWEEN BEST-FRIEND CHOICES RECEIVED AND 
POWER-PRESTIGE CHOICES RECEIVED 


: ; Power-Prestige Choices Received 
Best-Friend Choices 
ived 
RICH High (2-52) Low (0-1) 
TRU n EAM Lr KR es X8 po CR ER x 13 12 
PEOPLES ws culis = iba S oor REA Y cen OE 8 19 


Both sets of councillors are high in the power-prestige rank structure, where 
the ranks extend from position one to thirty-four. A vast discontinuity 1s 
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apparent between the two sets of councillors in the best-friend structure, 
which extends from position one to thirty-nine. The newly elected councillors 
are at or near the top of the structure, whereas the past councillors are at or 
near the bottom. The rank of the newly elected councillors in the power- 
prestige and best-friend structures is congruent, but the rank of the past 
councillors in these two structures is greatly incongruent. This fact has some 
basic implication for interpersonal relations within the village and perhaps 
some equally basic implications regarding the effectiveness of the Band 
Council system at Gilford. 


Table 63—POWER-PRESTIGE AND BEST-FRIEND RANK STRUCTURES IN RELATION TO 
THE TWO SETS OF COUNCILLORS 


Rank in Rank in 
Councillors Power-Prestige Best-Friend 

Structure Structure 
DR opus. a ht ge 1 1 
FEDERE Ere e ed QUE 5 4 
PUE Lees Aire REE LE ON 8 3 
Ripromeo- SURE als Mut amne ara dE E 11 39 
ORDEI Ss gee ote Cay eer nee me EE IE 2 39 
Eanan CIRO ON pO E ies 4 26 


Data are not available regarding the power-prestige and best-friend ranks 
of the former councillors at the time they were elected to office. The assump- 
tion may be made, however, that the same mechanisms were operating before 
and during the first term of office as are operating now. To the extent that 
this is true, one would expect the power-prestige and best-friend rank struc- 
tures to have been at least roughly equilibrated as they are presently. It 
must be noted, however, that the past chief councillor, Victor, almost cer- 
tainly did not rank at the top of the best-friend structure at the time of the 
first election. Possibly he did not rank at the top of the power-prestige 
structure either, because, as previously noted, he is a member of the future- 
oriented class and operates on a somewhat different value standard. Friend- 
ship and power-prestige are not normally achieved in situations where an 
individual violates or is marginal to the norms of the group. The other two 
councillors are members of the subsisting-oriented class and should have 
ranked at approximately the same level in the two structures. 

The first chief councillor appears to have been elected to office on a some- 
what different basis from the other two councillors. He was probably elected 
on the basis of his ability to read, write, and speak English fluently, and to a 
lesser extent because of his acquired power-prestige and friendship within the 
village. These factors were also taken into consideration by members of the 
village at the second election. Some villagers expressed concern about the 
present chief councillor’s lack of fluency in English, but he was nevertheless 
overwhelmingly elected to office. Members of the village are aware of the 
necessity for councillors to read, write, and speak English well, in order to 
represent the interests of the Band to the Indian Affairs Branch. 
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Authority as manifested in the council system was realigned with the 
power-prestige and best-friend structures of the village as a result of the 
election in 1963. Formerly only the power-prestige structure was aligned 
with the authority system. Presumably friendship was lost in the enactment 
of the rights and obligations contained within the Council. In order to operate 
as councillors, individuals occasionally violated those standards which had led 
to their original acquisition of friendship. This occurs because the rights 
and obligations of the council system are inconsistent with many village 
norms, especially the norm of non-interference. An individual in a position 
of authority has the opportunity to reward or deny rewards to others. He 
controls access to rare and valuable resourees which may be distributed 
among the members of the group, thereby perpetuating power-prestige; 
but he may also distribute these in such a way that friendship expectations 
are perceived to be violated. Demands are made on councillors which place 
friendship in jeopardy regardless of the decisions made. Members of the 
village, for example, ask councillors to recommend them for relief. If the 
request is refused because of insufficient need or because the councillor is 
angry at the applicant for personal reasons, the latter becomes angry with the 
councillor. If the request is granted, other members of the community 
become annoyed because they too were not recommended. They expect the 
councillor to recommend them for relief because they feel that their need is 
as great as or greater than the first applicant’s, or that they have as many or 
more rights based on friendship or kin ties. 


Councillors are often placed in a situation of structural conflict. By con- 
forming to the rights and obligations of the council system, they violate some 
of the normative expectations of the villagers. By conforming to the norma- 
tive expectations of villagers, they have difficulty performing their duties as 
councillors. The fact must be kept in mind that councillors assume office 
as members of a village where a prior network of mutual complaints and 
grievances exists. 

A related fact which contributes to the ineffectiveness of the Council is that 
the performance expectations of councillors are not crystallized. Conse- 
quently performance evaluations are inconsistent. Neither the villagers nor 
the councillors themselves appear to have a clear image of the range of 
behaviour that is appropriate and legitimate for councillors. Certainly there 
is no consensual validation regarding such behaviour. Councillors are in- 
adequately trained or instructed by the Indian Affairs Branch regarding the 
range of rights and obligations contained within the council system. Coun- 
cillors are given a manual which assists them, but they are not given any 
practical training. A great deal of mutual misunderstanding exists between 
councillors and the Indian Affairs Branch, especially as manifested in the 
office of the Agency Superintendent. 


The effective authority of councillors is attenuated and bounded by the 
normative system in the village which has historical precedence and a greater 
influence on those individuals who are motivated to remain within the net- 
work of social relations which characterizes the members of the subsisting- 
oriented class. Villagers recognize the authority of councillors in general, 
but the normative behaviour-expectations are unclear. No standards have 
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developed which coordinate or clearly define the relationship between the 
authority of the council system and the pre-existing normative system. 

'The observation may be made from Table 53 that one of the former coun- 
cillors, Edna, ranks higher in the best-friend structure than the other two 
councillors. As a councillor she acted least often on the formal authority 
granted her by the fact of her status. Because she infrequently acted on 
the power of authority, she was able to maintain friendship ties more easily 
than the other two councillors. These observations lead to the hypothesis 
that the less an individual of high power-prestige controls and acts on author- 
ity, the better he is liked. 

Suggestive evidence for the hypothesis is offered in Table 54. The eleven 
highest power-prestige figures were partitioned on the basis of whether they 
eontrol(led) authority and on the basis of their rank in the best-friend struc- 
ture. This selection includes all individuals who control(led) authority. The 
matrix shows that at the time of the last Band Council election the former 
councillors as well as the tribal Chief of the Koeksotenok were lowest in 
the best-friend structure. The tribal Chief controls a great deal of power- 
prestige and authority in the village, and he often acts as the official repre- 
sentative to the Canadian Government for Kwakiutl Bands throughout the 
area. 

The three newly elected councillors controlled no authority at the time 
the Poll study was conducted because they had not yet been elected to office, 
and all of them rank high in the best-friend structure along with three others 
who control no authority. Only one case contradicts the hypothesis and 
that is Ambrose, who ranks eighth in the power-prestige structure, along 
with the tribal Chief and Simon, but at the bottom of the best-friend struc- 
ture. No explanation for this is immediately apparent. The true test of 
the acceptability of the hypothesis awaits further research. The prediction 
is made that the present councillors will lose best-friend choices while serving 
as councillors, and that by the time of the next election in 1965 they will 
have fallen toward the bottom of the best-friend structure. Field research 
during the summer of 1964, however, suggests that this prediction needs 
modification to account for the impact of the chief councillor's wife, Lucy. 
Most. people in the village recognize her as the driving force behind Ronald, 


Table 54— HIGHEST POWER-PRESTIGE RANKS IN RELATION TO BEST-FRIEND 
RANKS AND AUTHORITY 


Highest Power-Prestige Control(led) 
Figures in Relation Authority No Authority 


to BFC Rank 
Lowest BFC Ranks (26-39) Vietor (Former Chief) Ambrose 
Joseph (Former Councillor) 
Edna (Former Councillor) 
Stanley (Tribal Chief) 


Highest BFC Ranks (1-11) Ronald (New Chief) Norman 
Herbert (New Councillor) Lucy 
Simon (New Councillor) Frank 
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the chief councillor. As revealed in Table 54, Lucy ranks among the highest 
power-prestige individuals in the village; she is also among the highest 
receivers of best-friend choices. On certain occasions Ronald has antagonized 
members of the village by acting on the authority vested in him as chief 
councillor. Many people blame Lucy for *making him do it." In this way 
Ronald is maintaining both power-prestige and friendship, but Lucy may be 
losing friendship.! 


! Ronald was re-elected as chief councillor in the May 1965 Band Council elections, thus 
indicating that he has been able to maintain his position in the power-prestige structure. He 
also appears to have been able to sustain most of his ties of friendship. Unfortunately no infor- 
mation is available regarding his wife. The other two councillors were replaced by new ones. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Death and Religion 


The first Western religious influences came through Catholic traders, explorers, 
and missionaries. Later the Anglicans became the dominant religious force 
in the Gilford region, and more recently Pentecostals and others have had a 
strong influence. 

The first missionary activities at Gilford were Anglican, and a mission 
school was in operation there from about 1889 to 1912. Reverend Herbert 
Pearson, one of the first missionaries at Gilford, writes the following about 
religious education among the villagers during his years between Gilford 
and Kingcome: 


Most evenings I went into different houses and read from the four Gospels, sang 
Hymns which had also been translated by Mr. Hall, and said Prayers from the 
English Church Prayer Book. Sometimes quite a number would gather around 
the fire and sing. Another difficulty was the Winter dances and Potlatch, held 
during the winter. For three weeks in January they would have their red bark 
dances, so called because every single individual would wear a strip of red bark 
round the forehead. These would last three weeks almost day and night. I have 
known them to continue for 36 hours on end. During that time the children would 
not attend school. 


On Sunday mornings I held service using of course the translated Prayer Book, 
there would be a fair number present, adults and children. Sometimes the whole 
tribe would leave for another village (Alert Bay or Fort Rupert, Village Island) or 
other for Potlatch and stay weeks. Thus it was almost impossible to have any 
real continuance in anything. (Pearson 1963) 


Reference is made in the above account to the winter ceremonials. The 
indigenous religious practices and beliefs of the Kwakiutl revolved around 
the acquisition of and right to supernatural or spirit power. Winter cere- 
monials were the occasions at which individuals publicly demonstrated their 
prerogatives in the religious dance 'societies, the most important of which 
was ts‘etqa, ‘red cedar bark dance. The hamatsa or so-called ‘cannibal 
dancer’ figured prominently in this dance. The Kwakiutl had no belief in 
a single supreme being, but rather in many spirit forms, some of which 
inhabited the bodies of various animals, while others were purely spiritual. 
The belief was also held that humans have a spirit that leaves the body at 
death and goes to the spirit world. Spirits were believed to live in villages 
similar to those on earth. 

The influence of missionaries on traditional religious beliefs cannot be 
described with accuracy, but indigenous practices and beliefs have been 
largely abandoned. Similarly, the history of missionary activities among the 
members of the village is not known with accuracy. After the mission school 
closed in 1912, very little Anglican work was done among the villagers, although 
Anglicans did assist in building a church at Kingcome during the 1930’s. 
Pentecostal missionaries must have been fairly active during this time, too 
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because there was a Pentecostal revival at Gilford and Village Island between 
1942 and 1944 through the influence of an Indian convert. According to one 
informant, no drinking occurred during this time, and each person carried a 
Bible. The people of the village stayed up most of the night for weeks having 
church services, preaching, shouting, and praying. The informant was critical 
of the movement because the villagers spent all their time in religious activi- 
ties rather than in digging clams or getting logs for firewood. The revival 
was unorganized and individualistic. It became competitive, and the compe- 
tition turned to conflict. Consequently, religious fervor diminished after a 
brief period because each person wanted to be the preacher at meetings. One 
person stood before the group leading songs and prayers and reading from his 
Bible, when a second person arose and objected to the procedures or inter- 
pretation of the former, saying, “No, that’s not right. My Bible says. . . .” 

A White Pentecostal laywoman or deaconess began living in the village 
in 1959, and she has continued to live there. She had earlier contact with the 
village through the Marine Medical Mission Vacation Bible School which 


sends people to different locations, for about three weeks each summer, to 
work with children. 


Religious Feelings, Affiliation, and Activities 

Most members of the village at Gilford, as tends to be true of most of the 
villages in the area, are nominally Anglican, although their religious experi- 
ences have been checkered regarding denominationalism. The majority of 
villagers have been baptized and registered as Anglicans, but they claim 
membership in the church largely because it is the dominant one in the area, 
rather than because they have a fundamental religious preference for it. Also 
the residential school in Alert Bay, which was attended by many of the 
villagers, is Anglican. 

Anglican church services are infrequent among the Islanders, except at 
Kingcome where a church has been established for many years and where 
either a lay reader or an ordained minister resides. Anglican clergymen are 
scheduled to visit the Island villages about once each month, but in the past 
they tended to hold services once every two to four months. Visits are made 
on the Columbia which now has a full-time minister. Consequently, services 
are reported to be held more frequently now. Most of the members of the 
community attend Pentecostal services in the village at least occasionally. 
Villagers frequently attend services when they are held, regardless of the 
denomination. To this extent they may be characterized as being eclectic in 
religious beliefs. Some frankly admit that they attend church services 
because others go and because they do not have anything else to do. Church 
services for some are simply social occasions, but for others they have deeper 
religious meaning. 

Religious beliefs among the villagers range from a firm commitment to 
the doctrine of a particular church, to a nondoctrinal belief in God and the 
divinity of Christ, to skepticism or questioning of both, and, finally, to out- 
right disbelief. According to the Pentecostal laywoman in the village, most 
of the Indians have religious feelings, but one would have trouble in getting 
them to express these feelings. At another time she admitted ‘Just because 
they come to church is no sign they profess religion." Not uncommonly 
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someone may say that he rarely prays and that, in fact, he does not really 
think about religion very often. One informant expressed his feelings to me 
in the following manner: “I never get on my hands and knees and pray. Sure, 
I go sometimes to Hilda’s [the laywoman’s] services, but I don't pay much 
attention to that." A second informant said, ‘I’m a materialist. I believe 
what my hands can touch." Religious feelings vary in intensity at different 
times. This is reflected in a letter written to us by Hilda in 1964. “Benjamin 
really desires to follow the Lord and reads his Bible and comes to services 
more, ete. Others have requested special prayer, as they know they are away 
from the Lord." Benjamin attended services only infrequently while we 
lived in the village, and at that time he claimed not to be concerned with 
religion. 

A summary of the preceding remarks is presented in tabular form in 
Table 55. ‘Twenty-one of the twenty-four men in the table claim affiliation 
with the Anghean church. Eighteen men say that they seldom or never 
attend Anglican services, but only five say they never attend Pentecostal 
services. One man does not attend Pentecostal services because they last 
too long. “Anglicans say what they have to say and quit." The Pentecostal 
laywoman’s observation is essentially true when she says that even though 
most of the villagers are Anglican they have had a Pentecostal experience. 
A comparison of church affiliation according to resident and non-resident 
Band members as recorded by the Indian Affairs Branch is presented in 
Table 56. According to the official record, all resident Band members are 
registered members of the Church of England, whereas only 86 per cent of 
the non-resident Band members are. 

The Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada are affiliated with the American 
Assemblies of God and are sometimes referred to as Evangelical Christianity, 


Table 55— CHURCH AFFILIATION AND FREQUENCY OF ATTENDANCE OF 
TWENTY-FOUR ADULT MALES 


Church Affiliation Frequency of Attendance by Church 
Name Number Anglican | Pentecostal 
AnBISRD I. IV 21 Frequently......... 0 | 2 
Pentecostal 4/555 22 Occasionally. ....... 4 | 9 
United Church.... 1 Seldom or never..... 18 | 5 
Catholó cis xa 1 | 


Table 56— CHURCH AFFILIATION ACCORDING TO RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT BAND MEMBERS 


Church Resident Band Non-Resident 
Affiliation Members Band Members 
Church of ingland.:2..5 <5 VEL hock eka 04 80 
Boman Gagner o we eet nee oe 0 4 
Pentacdatal, oae EU A eee f) E 0 2 
Linited: Charohl treaa Aea a ees 0 6 
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but members of the church emphatically dislike being called ‘holy rollers.’ 
Speaking in tongues through divine inspiration is a characteristic of their 
religious beliefs. The Pentecostal church is reported to be the fastest growing 
religion in Canada, and it tends to be associated with lower income groups. 
Pentecostals in the Gilford area, as is generally true, do not believe in drinking, 
smoking, dancing, commercial movies, card playing, and facial cosmetics. 
Because of these restrictions it is doubtful that many Indians will become 
true converts to the church, even though many find it attractive for other 
reasons. According to Hilda, the use of facial cosmetics is somewhat a matter 
of personal discretion. She does not use them, but some other Pentecostal 
workers do wear cosmetics, especially lipstick. 

The Pentecostal deaconess supports several activities in the village. She 
identifies herself as more of a children’s worker than an adults’; she holds 
Bible Club, Young People’s Meetings, and Sunday School once each week. 
The Bible Club, which meets after school for about an hour, is designed 
largely for children from three to twelve years of age. The Young People’s 
Meetings are held during the evening and are restricted to children ten years 
old and over. They have Bible drills, quizzes, usually a Bible story, and 
sometimes refreshments. Sunday School is held Sunday mornings for all the 
children. The deaconess also holds Sunday evening church services in her 
house or other village homes for the adults. Children often attend as well. 
Special services are held on such occasions as the birth of a baby, a birthday 
celebration, or a death. Refreshments, which consist of sandwiches, cake, 
cup cakes, Freshie (a flavoured powder like Kool-Aid that they mix with 
water), and coffee, are served following some special services. The food is 
supplied by the family for whom the special service is being held and is 
passed around by several adults or teenagers, male and female, while the 
others remain seated. The excess food is taken home in a manner similar 
to that of excess food served during a potlatch. Occasionally, Pentecostal 
visitors come to the village and hold special services. A White preacher who 
lives at Turnour tries to make weekly visits by boat to New Vancouver, 
Village Island, and Gilford, but because of weather conditions this is not 
always possible. 

Typically, church services within the village conform to the following 
format: (1) several songs are sung from the hymnal, which has been translated 
into Kwakwala; (2) a prayer is led, usually by one of the villagers, in Kwak- 
wala, but sometimes by the deaconess in English; (3) more songs are sung in 
Kwakwala; (4) a second prayer is made; (5) another song is sung from the 
hymnal, and a collection is taken up; (6) a passage from the Bible is read 
or a sermon is delivered if there is a guest, speaker; (7) a final song is sung, and 
the service is concluded. The sequence of events is not always as given, but 
the specific elements are generally included. The villagers, who actively 
participate in most services, lead prayers, read from the Bible, and call 
requests for hymns to be sung while Hilda plays her accordian. Even though 
they look at the hymnals as if reading them, most people know the hymns 
well enough not to be dependent on the translations. The hymns were first 
translated into Kwakwala by Reverend A. J. Hall, a missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society between 1870 and 1880. They have been revised several 
times, and many of the songs in recent editions were written by Indians 1n 
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the area. Each composer tried to adapt English sounds and the English 
alphabet to the closest approximation he could reach in Kwakwala. The 
result is a phonologically confusing set of hymns. 

Several reasons exist why relatively more villagers attend Pentecostal rather 
than Anglican services. An Anglican communion service furnishes a repre- 
sentative example of the difference between the two. It was attended by 
sixteen villagers, ten of whom took communion. The service, which lasted 
thirty minutes, was read from The Book of Common Prayer, and two hymns 
were sung which were notably lacking in spontaneity and volume. Members 
of the village were somewhat uncomfortable during the service because it 
was highly formalized and replete with symbolism in dress and parapher- 
nalia. Both officiating clergymen were in their clerical frocks. The members 
of the village are more accustomed to Pentecostal services with their spon- 
taneity and easualness. The fact that a considerable part of the Pentecostal 
service is in Kwakwala and that audience participation is encouraged makes 
these meetings much more comfortable. The above Anglican service, by 
contrast, was formal, mechanical, subdued and ritualistic, with a minimum 
of participation by members of the congregation. 

Several years ago an Anglican Women’s Auxiliary (W.A.) was formed, 
but it became almost defunct after a period of time because the president 
resigned at the birth of a child and the second president generally mismanaged 
the records and embezzled the funds. Money was to be raised for the con- 
struction of a church on the Reserve. According to Hilda, the W.A. was 
nominally Anglican but “really Pentecostal in function, in some respects." 
The W.A. has been reinstated, reportedly through the efforts of the clergyman 
now on the Columbia. 

Competitiveness and mild conflict characterize the relationship between 
the Pentecostal deaconess and the Anglican lay-reader and clergy. According 
to a minister in the United Church, Anglicans dislike Pentecostals because 
the latter encroach on formally allocated Anglican territory. Anglicans and 
the United Church work fairly well together because each restricts its activities 
to territories that overlap very little. Consequently they do not interfere 
with or antagonize one another. Hilda was once told by a former Anglican 
minister at Kingcome, ‘‘You’re in my territory and therefore under my 
jurisdiction." She paid no attention to this pronouncement, although she 
admits that “This is Anglican territory as far as allotment goes." She says 
that she attends Anglican services when they are held in the village and some- 
times tries to elaborate on a theme which is initiated during an Anglican 
service, but she attended none of the latter while we were working at Gilford. 
She often becomes annoyed when villagers come to her house to borrow 
benches, tables, or dishes to be used in Anglican services. One representative 
occasion annoyed her, for example, when a village man asked to borrow 
benches. She asked why he wanted them, and he was embarrassed to tell 
her about the Anglican baptismal ceremony which was about to take place. 
She had not known that the Columbia had called in the village and was at 
that moment tied to the float. 

A useful but rough index of the relative influence of and differential atti- 
tudes toward each denomination is found in the unique situation where the 
two groups held services simultaneously within the village. The Pentecostal 
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service was attended by fifteen people, including eight children; twelve people 
attended the Anglican service, including four children. The majority of the 
villagers attended neither service. Some of the men who were fishing did not 
attend, as was true of a small group who were drinking. I asked one man which 
of the services he would attend, and he responded, “Well, since I have my 
choice I guess I won't go to either." A further indieation of religious orienta- 
tion is found in the composition of the three major church groups in Alert 
Bay—the United Church, the Anglican, and the Pentecostal. The United 
Church draws almost exclusively from the White population in Alert Bay, 
the Anglican from both White and Indian, and the Pentecostal largely from 
the Indian population. None of the churches has a large or consistent attend- 
ance from Indians or Whites. Members of the subsisting-oriented class 
appear to attend Pentecostal services more frequently than Anglican, and 
members of the future-oriented class appear to prefer Anglican more often 
than Pentecostal. 


Religious activities continue during the summer through the Marine 
Medical Mission Vacation Bible School, which is basically a fundamentalist 
organization drawing from several denominations. Young people, usually 
two young women, live in the village for about three weeks each summer 
conducting Bible classes and other activities. They concentrate primarily 
on children, but they also hold services for adults. The program is designed 
to be non-denominational in doctrine. It is guided by a schedule printed at 
the Mission headquarters. The girls work about five hours each day: three 
hours in the morning with children from 3 to 12 years and two hours in the 
afternoon or evening with the older children. 


The daily program begins about 9:30 a.m. when all the children salute the 
Canadian and church flags, recite the accompanying verse, sing, and read 
from the Bible. Children from 8 to 12 years recite their memory verses and 
listen to a Bible story. During recess the children play organized games out- 
side. Following this they do assignments in their workbooks and work on 
handicrafts such as colouring and cutting figures for the flannel board stories. 
Before leaving, the children listen to a story with a moral and sing some 
hymns. The activities of the older group are similar to those of the younger, 
but the activities of each are geared to the appropriate age level. Occasionally 
the older children play softball or some other organized game in the evening, 
and following this they may have refreshments. 


Death and Religious Activities 


The Kwakiutl traditionally believed in a spirit that left the body after 
death and went to a spirit world similar to the world of the living. Reports 
early in the century specify that corpses were placed in wooden coffins in 
a flexed position with the knees drawn to the chin and the arms crossed 
over the chest. But many bodies at the Gilford graveyards dating from that 
time are in a fully extended supine position. Bodies were traditionally placed 
in a canoe, in a dry inaccessible cave, in a spruce tree, or within a burial hut. 
Burial sites were near the water, and the head was traditionally placed 
toward the West. The bodies, except those exposed to the damp ground, 
tend to remain intact, almost mummifying, rather than decomposing. Widows 
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and widowers observed a long period of ritual purification after death. No 
such rites are expected or performed today. 

Relatively few tree burials remain at Gilford, but there are a number of 
burial huts at each of the two traditional grave sites. Both grave sites are 
near the village and near the water, as was traditionally customary. The new 
site conforms to this principle as well. A sequential shift has oecurred in 
burial practices through time. Traditionally, most bodies, as indicated, were 
placed in a coffin which was left above ground inside a burial hut. Most 
huts contained several coffins, some of which were stacked on top of others. 
Sometimes coffins were stacked against a tree and covered by a hut. The 
second stage is observable at the new burial site where the coffins are placed 
below ground in conformity with European practices but in violation of 
traditional practices, and a modified grave hut is placed over the top of each 
burial, The third and most recent stage is the burial of corpses beneath the 
ground with the omission of the hut. A grave marker is placed at the head of 
the grave. The marker is often a straight stick but occasionally it is a cross. 

At least one man in the village continues to cut segments from one of his 
three ceremonial coppers and to place the pieces on the grave of his parents. 
Only the T-frame and several fragments are remaining of one copper, but 
the other two are intact. This man is one of the few people who continue 
to observe this mortuary practice. 

The fact that accidents are the greatest cause of death among the Indians 
and that drowning is the principal form of accidental death has been noted 
earlier. A cause of death that is unlisted in Table 34 is suicide. The true 
incidence of suicide is not known, but threats and attempts are not uncommon. 
Suicide among the Indians has not been studied, but there are indications 
that it is an important problem area which needs exploration. Threats and 
attempts at suicide appear to be associated most often with drinking. The 
rate of accidental deaths through drowning may not be so high as reported 
in Table 34. This is true to the extent that suicide takes the form of drowning. 

Conversation with one of my informants exemplifies these points. He was 
drinking and began talking about death and the fact that everyone must die 
sometime. ‘We never know when or where. Each minute we live is just one 
more of life. We never know what tomorrow will bring." This attitude is a 
common one among many individuals in both acculturative classes. He then 
began talking about natural death in the hospital and accidental deaths from 
such causes as drowning. I asked him which was the better way of dying, 
and he responded indirectly by saying that his father had been drowned as 
had his father’s father, and so would he, probably. Continuing, he said that 
his half-brother probably wanted to die at the time of his drowning. The 
latter had "fallen" overboard five times shortly before the final incident. 
The informant described another episode when one of the village women fell 
overboard, and because of her great weight, he could not drag her back onto 
the gill-netter. She pleaded with him, “If you can’t get me up, let me go, 
let me go." With the help of seven men she was brought safely on board, 
but once rescued, she wanted to jump back in. Another incident of attempted 
suicide or its threat was mentioned in the preceding chapter. 

Today, funeral services conform to the procedures of different denomina- 
tions, but they are often supplemented by a modified form of traditional 
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practices to help the kinsmen of the deceased feel better and “to help them 
forget the tears." A lengthy description is presented below which outlines 
the prominent features of both types of services as they occurred during the 
funeral for an important Chief of the Tsawatenok in March 1963. The 
services were longer and more elaborate than most, but I include the account, 
whieh is derived from my field-notes, to demonstrate the range of events 
whieh may occur in abbreviated form for individuals of lesser importance. 


Monday Night. A church service was called by some of the W.A. women in the 
evening. The Anglican Lay Reader did not know anything of it until it was over. 
About 80 people attended the service which was held in the community hall at 
Kingcome. It lasted from 8:30 to 10:30, and was conducted in Kwakwala. 
Refreshments of coffee, cakes, cookies, and graham crackers were served at the 
end of the service. It progressed in the following order: One song was sung from 
the Kwakwala hymnal, and then someone by previous arrangement was asked to 
come to the front of the hall and talk. Most of the people talked about the deceased 
man and the impact of his death on his family. They thanked everyone for 
attending the service. The same pattern was followed throughout. Chiefs from 
other villages were the major spokesmen, but the service was officiated by the 
chief councillor from Kingcome. Songs were led by an elderly woman whose name 


I do not know. The lay-woman from Gilford was asked to give the concluding 
prayer. 


Tuesday Afternoon. 'The official Anglican service was scheduled and began at 
2:00 r.m. in the church. There were about 130 people in attendance. The service 
followed the standard Anglican form for a funeral service and lasted only about 
half an hour. Six pall bearers carried the grey, commercial coffin to the graveyard, 
which is less than half a mile from the village. The service was continued there. 
The procession was led by the Lay Reader. About 50 people were at the grave 
which had been dug previously by some of the younger members of the deceased's 
family— sons and close relatives. The Lay Reader made his graveside reading 
and left, and two other people stepped to the head of the grave and spoke in 
Kwakwala. One of them spoke for about three minutes. Much of the time at the 
grave was silent and very sombre, and some of the members of the deceased’s 
family cried, especially his wife, daughter, and son. The older son said in a loud, 
clear voice, nodding his head in finality, “Hala kesla, ump; hala kesla," “good bye, 
father; good bye." During this time the pall bearers had been taking turns filling 
the grave. A couple of songs were initiated in Kwakwala (songs from the hymnal). 
They began weakly but picked up force as many people joined in. People began 
returning to the village, and about 15 remained when the grave had been com- 
pletely covered and the artificial, permanent flower wreaths placed on the mound. 
An old, ragged piece of lumber was stuck in the grave to mark the head. 


Funeral Service: Indian. Following the graveyard service the people went to the 
Big-House, gyàk' Em, and continued the funeral service in Kwakwala and in Indian 
style. About 100 people attended in the Big-House. A large, blazing fire about five 
feet across and three feet high was placed in the middle of the earthen floor. Twelve 
men were seated at the end of the hall on either side of a log drum. One of the 
men had a snare drum on which an Indian design was painted. Four funeral songs 
were sung at the beginning, and a speech was delivered about the potlatches which 
the deceased had given during his lifetime. Other speakers mentioned similar 
topics. The deceased's oldest son, dressed as a hamatsa, entered the dance area 
through a curtained entrance; he passed completely through the building and out 
the main entrance. He will dance again tonight at the potlatch at which time his 
mother will give him some Indian names belonging to his father. 

Four women sat at the head of the gyok’ Em near the rhythm section, and a man 
from Gilford passed by, placing eagle-down on their heads. He circled the room 
making & ring of down on the floor behind him. This portion of the funeral cere- 
mony lasted until 5:00 r.m. at which time it was adjourned until about 7:00 P.M. 
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this evening. The women seated at the front of the hall were dressed in button 

blankets and had been especially asked to do this in honour of the deceased. 
The Big-House had an earthen floor, carved poles at either end, and a cedar 

shake roof. A huge opening in the roof allows the fire and smoke to escape. 


Commemorative Potlatch and Indian Dances. The ceremony reconvened at 
7:00 p.m. in the Big-House. It was crowded with people. No empty seats or spaces 
were available; consequently many people had to stand around the door and out- 
side. Between 200-250 people attended. The building was filled with smoke much 
of the evening except when dry logs were placed on the fire, creating a good draft 
through the ceiling. At one time during the evening the roof caught fire, but the 
fire was soon extinguished with several buckets of water from above. This potlatch 
followed the same general format as the one at Turnour earlier this year. Conse- 
quently notes of equal extensiveness were not taken. The same class of dances 
were performed at Turnour, but the specific dances varied in form and content 
because people at Kingcome have the legitimate right to perform certain dances 
and not others. Six masked dances were performed during the evening, including 
one qolus, Thunderbird, and one Mountain Goat Hunter which differed from 
that at Turnour. A man costumed as a dog participated with the Hunter. Other 
features varied as well. There were also several Ermine dances with their ermine 
cloaks and masks. Most of the dances, however, were hamatsa, the dancers wearing 
cedar rings around the shoulders and one on the head. Many button blankets were 
worn during the dances, especially by the women. 

The dances lasted until approximately 10:30 r.m. and were followed by the 
distribution of goods and money. About $250 were distributed by members of the 
deceased’s family. Goods consisted of such things as hand towels, embroidered 
dish towels, and embroidered pillow cases. Each person appeared to receive two 
items. About 60 loaves of bread were used for making sandwiches, some of which 
were made from oulachon. One of the women told me later that the plot had 
been made to give oulachon sandwiches to Whites to see how they would react. 
The general consensus among Indians is that Whites do not like oulachon grease 
or the fish. Coffee and tea with sugar and cream were also served as were cake, 
cookies, and cupcakes. 

Another man from Turnour continued the potlatch for his own purposes after 
the family of the deceased gave theirs. There was no way of telling when one 
ended and the other began except for a verbal comment made in Kwakwala. The 
same is true of the dances. Each man putting on dances asks different people to 
dance for him. The latter are then given gifts for performing. During the dances 
different men occasionally stood up and talked as they did at Turnour. The 
potlatches and dances today are greatly abbreviated forms of what they once were. 
Some dances which traditionally took several hours or longer to perform are now 
performed in a few minutes. Most dances now last only two to four minutes 
each—enough time to circle the fire at least twice in most cases. 


The potlatch is moribund and may die entirely within a few years; Indian 
dancing, however, may experience a revival. Several sources of evidence 
suggest these alternatives. Competitive potlatching has already ceased to 
exist in its traditional form. Few people are living today with the requisite 
skill and knowledge to perpetuate either the winter ceremonials or potlatches, 
and seldom are younger Indians concerned about either. Some Indians even 
think they are bad. 

Only a few of the older men know the songs which accompany the dances, 
and the same is true of many of the dances. One elderly informant sum- 
marized the situation by stating that many people of his age group took 
little interest in potlatching and other ceremonial customs and traditions 
when they were younger. According to the same man, this is due, in part, 
to the fact that such activities were illegal. He expressed regret for himself 
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Village man dancing in a ceremonial mask (qolus ‘thunderbird’) inside the Big-House at 
Gilford (Courtesy of National Defence, Canada) 
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and on behalf of many others for not having given more attention to social 
and ceremonial activities at an earlier age. The knowledge of most younger 
people regarding these events is very limited. Three young men discussed 
Indian dancing, and one asked the second if “people get more money the more 
they dance,” and if that was “the reason women dance so much." The 
second man was unable to answer. Both men turned to the third, who groped 
for an answer but was not able to give a satisfactory reply. The first concluded, 
“T guess it's a carryover from the old days, huh?" On another occasion several 
young men jokingly commented that “All Indian songs have hama hama 
in them." The character of their laughter and the manner in which the com- 
ments were made indicated that none of them knew much about Indian songs. 

Potlatches for such special occasions as funerals and marriages may con- 
tinue in certain parts of the Gilford area, but competitive potlatching no 
longer serves any purpose. The social system is no longer based on the 
ranking of individuals, numimots, and tribes. Consequently one’s position 
in the over-all power-prestige structure is no longer dependent on success in 
potlatching. 

To the extent that potlatching and other social-ceremonial activities 
continue, they will of necessity undergo many transformations. Ceremonial 
dancing, for example, is being reformulated in terms of content and purpose 


with the essential loss of important traditional meanings associated with its 
different aspects. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


Epilogue: Conditions of F'4eld-W ork 


'To this point I have been reporting about the history and way of life of the 
people of Gilford. The focus has been on the ‘they’ in the ‘we-they’ dichotomy. 
I should now like to give an indication of the general conditions of field-work, 
including our participation in village life, our role in the community, and 
our impact on the village. The ethnographer must cope with a set of unantic- 
ipated experiences each time he goes to the field. His response to the inevit- 
able frustations, tensions, and anxieties in field research influences his over-all 
effectiveness and success. The role he chooses to play or, more accurately, 
the perception of his role by the people with whom he is working, affects the 
type of involvement open to him in community life. Each new field experi- 
ence poses distinctive problems of adjustment and rapport. These are among 
the problems discussed in this chapter. 


Gilford as a Field Station 

My wife and I did not specifically choose Gilford as our field station. We 
wanted a Kwakiutl village where she could teach while I conducted research. 
Consequently the choice of community was made for us largely by the 
Superintendent of Indian Schools. We later learned that he considered 
Gilford to be one of the “toughest assignments" he had. The village was 
thought by many people in surrounding communities to be “rough, ragged 
and depressed," and the school had a long history of unsuccessful teachers. 
As indicated in the chapter on education, the teacher who preceded my wife 
was dismissed from his position during the school year. We were warned 
that our reception in the village might be cool because of him. 

As a field station the village is ideally suited in most respects. Since it 
is small and compact, we were able to have direct and close contact with the 
villagers over a long period of time. The size of the population made it 
possible for us to know everyone personally. Social life tended to focus within 
narrow boundaries because the community is isolated from other villages, 
and villagers could not enter or leave the Reserve without others knowing 
about it. Our study of Kwakiutl social life was greatly facilitated because 
of this. 

The major problem with Gilford as a field station derived from the fact 
that we did not have access to a boat during most of the year. This made us 
dependent on the men who owned boats for mail, food, and other essential 
supplies. Planned trips to Simoom Sound were rare, and when someone made 
a spontaneous trip he seldom mentioned it in advance. Frequently we saw a 
boat pull away from the float, but by then it was too late to send an order 
for supplies, or for us to go. We came to depend heavily on the chief councillor 
because he was the most reliable person in the village: he went to the store 
when he said he would. 
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General Conditions of Field-Work 

Kwakwala and English are spoken interchangeably in informal speech 
by most Kwakiutl. Consequently I was able to conduct research largely 
in English, although I learned Kwakwala well enough to follow the main 
points in most conversations. Only infrequently did I feel at a disadvantage 
because of my lack of flueney in Kwakwala. 

I experimented with various techniques of field research. during our first 
four months. At the end of the third month I impatiently wrote to a friend: 
Recently I've been taking stock of myself in relation to anthropology. I came 
up here with the idea that formal systematic data collection was the “correct” 
form for field work. I tried this and found myself thinking that while I sit here 
interviewing and collecting very nice, neat data, people are “out there" just plain 
living in their not so nice, neat or systematic way. I felt guilty for not being 

“out there” with them—living, watching and talking. I assuaged my conscience 
by doing that and found myself feeling guilty for not being more precise and 
systematic. Through all of this I have developed a genuine skepticism for much of 
the elegant and here-are-the-answers type of writing so common in professional 
publications. 


I am beginning to feel a real need to talk about work here. I only wish that 
there were someone here with whom I could exchange ideas. I have reached a 
point in field-work now where there are many incipient ideas, but no way of 
bringing them out for examination. Evelyn [my wife] has shared too many of the 
same experiences with me to be able to probe my mind in many new, useful ways. 

I did little formal systematic interviewing, except intermittently, with 
selected informants on specialized topics such as collecting historical data, 
genealogies, and kinship terms. I learned that a casual, informal, and friendly 
relationship with the villagers was most productive for eliciting the type of 
information I wanted. I never paid informants, although I attempted to 
maintain a balance of reciprocity by performing services, giving materials, 
and loaning money on exceptional occasions. Within a short time the reci- 
procity balance was broken, however, because the villagers gave more than 
I could possibly return. An equally important reason why I did not spend 
a great deal of time formally interviewing is reflected in the following passage 
from my journal-notes. 

People do not volunteer the information that the field worker wants. He must 
find informants who are willing to talk about it. Sometimes he must apply a little 
pressure to get the information needed at that moment and not at some vague 
“other time.” This can often lead to problems within the ethnographer if he finds 
it as difficult to impose on others as I do. 

Most of our data were collected through observation and active partici- 
pation in all phases of village life. Once we were accepted by the villagers our 
participation and involvement were so intense that I often had trouble main- 
taining my journal-notes and field-notes. Occasionally, three days lapsed 
before I was able to expand my sketchy memoranda. I was never able to 
satisfactorily settle the problem of maintaining adequate notes. I attempted 
to set aside certain hours each day to devote to writing, but I was unsuccessful. 
Village activities occurred spontaneously and without regularity; we were 
not able to anticipate their occurrence nor develop a schedule around them. 

During the first few months at Gilford I tried to write notes in the evening. 
Children, adolescents, and occasionally an adult visited us every evening 
for the first two months we were there. The children wanted to look at our 
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family album, the contents of which we explained repeatedly. This seemed 
to make our identity and past more understandable to them. Adults occa- 
sionally asked to see it too. The children were excited about our record 
player and often asked to listen to it. Few past teachers had allowed child- 
ren to visit in the teacherage. They tended to be seelusive and distrustful 
of the villagers. We hoped to reduce some of the suspicion maintained 
toward us as “teacher” by encouraging the villagers to come to the teacherage. 

Most visitors were shy, especially the children and teenagers. Children 
who were boisterous among themselves in the classroom were usually subdued 
and manageable while visiting in the teacherage. They answered questions 
with monosyllabic replies accompanied by giggling and self-conscious smiles. 
This was notably true of adolescent girls. We could not understand why 
they visited each day if they were really as ill at ease as they appeared. 
Within a short time the children and teenage girls explicitly requested my 
wife. My presence, especially among the adolescent girls, frequently inhibited 
them to the point where they would say nothing. Young men visited less 
frequently, but when they did they wanted to see me. A series of photo- 
graphs taken of the village and the surrounding area about 1910 effectively 
initiated and sustained many conversations with the men. These visits 
helped establish us within the community, but they also created problems 
for us. My wife was having increasing difficulty planning her school program, 
cleaning the teacherage, cooking, and performing other domestic tasks because 
of the nightly visits. I was having equal difficulty maintaining field notes 
and planning research tactics. I varied my timing for work in the teacherage 
repeatedly throughout the year but found no time consistently free from 
interruptions. 

The school gave us a secure identity within the village and allowed us to 
make progress in ways we would not otherwise have been able to do. Through 
our administration of the school we centrolled rare and valuable rewards and 
therefore were accorded both power and prestige within the community. 
The school as a place of education and as a physical structure contributed 
importantly to the type of success we had. Since it was the only building in 
the village with electricity, we were able to encourage its use for evening 
meetings, movies, dances, and other activities in which we participated. 

In some village activities we participated only marginally. I was invited 
to join the soccer team but refused because I was not prepared to devote 
the time required for training. I did, however, accept the position of physical 
trainer for the team. My wife played one game on the girls team at Kingcome 
during May Sports, even though she had never played before. She did not 
become a regular member of the team, but both of us were enthusiastic 
supporters. The villagers were pleased with our support. On one occasion, 
several of the men apologized for “letting us down” when they lost an import- 
ant game against one of the Kingcome teams. I frequently fished with the 
village men for family food, but only once did I accompany a gill-net fisher- 
man while he fished commercially. We lived with Indian families on many 
occasions when we visited other communities, but neither of us stayed with 
any family for more than one week at a time. The village women enjoyed 
my wife’s attempts to learn the techniques of barbecuing clams and salmon 
and other domestic skills, but she did not regularly help them. 
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In other village activities we participated fully. I actively joined the 
villagers in preparing for the visit of the Lieutenant Governor, for whom 
we spent several weeks cleaning the village, painting, and making repairs. 
Many of the young men did not know the ceremonial songs and dances which 
were to be performed for the Lieutenant Governor. I learned the songs and 
danees with them. I also drank with the men and joined village parties 
throughout the year. This was a crucial manoeuvre, particularly during the 
early phase of field research, for reducing suspicion and establishing rapport. 
It also served as an outlet for reducing tension created by the ambiguities 
in my relationship with the villagers. These observations are elaborated in 
a letter that I wrote during the middle of the research period. 


I am not as convinced as you that drinking with Indians, at least in this situation, 
is bad. To the contrary, it has served me very well. It has helped me to establish 
myself on a congenial working relationship with these people, has opened up 
numerous leads for further exploration, has cracked some of the distrust Indians 
have of Whites, has made some otherwise “unapproachable’’ Indians (when sober) 
approachable after attending a party with them, has helped to distinguish me 
from the Indian Agency and other White officials who do not drink with Indians, 
and so forth. I also serve as a different kind of White drinking model from what 
they have experienced in the past. I am not a fast, intensive, boastful-of-my- 
prowess drinker, and I do not make a point of remaining at a party until all the 
liquor is consumed. The latter point is a secondary or side effect of my drinking 
with them, and not one of major conscious importance to me at this moment. 

On the other hand I quite agree with you when you say that “the trick is to 
keep people at a distance, keep their respect and at the same time get information." 
Doing this has been no major problem because part of my personality organization 
includes a basie liking and respect for people, but an equally basic inability or 
unwillingness to get intimate with them. When intimacy occurs it is normally 
one-way, like the clinician-patient relationship. This is a fine combination for 
field work, but in other life situations it is not always too appropriate. 


Most of the summer of 1963 was devoted to a preliminary analysis of 
material collected earlier. We attempted to collect more information on 
incomplete aspects of the data. We also spent a considerable amount of time 
examining census records and other documents housed in the Indian Agency. 
I made notations of areas which required more intensive research during our 
preliminary analysis and during the following year while the manuscript was 
being developed. Research during the summer of 1964 focused on these 
areas. 


Initial Problems of Adjustment and Rapport 


I made no attempt to do systematic research during our first week at 
Gilford. Most of my time was devoted to helping the carpenters complete 
their remodelling of the teacherage, helping my wife prepare for class, and 
making myself known within the community. The teacherage was in shambles 
when we first arrived because it was being renovated. We cleared the saw- 
dust and scrap lumber from one finished bedroom and part of the unfinished 
kitchen to set up living quarters. Before going to Gilford we had expected 
about twenty-five children in grades one to five, but on our first day there my 
wife learned from one of the children that in fact she would be teaching 
beginners through grade eight; she was to be responsible for thirty-nine 
children ranging in age from six to nineteen. School was to begin in three 
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days, but the classroom, books, and supplies were in the same dishevelled 
eondition as the teacherage. I helplessly watched my wife withdraw into 
herself as she became increasingly despondent over the teaching situation. 
Within two days she was almost completely withdrawn and apathetic. Her 
only other emotional alternative was panic, and I felt powerless to help her. 
Our initial problems of adjustment are summarized in the following state- 
ment from my journal notes at the end of the first week at Gilford. 


Evelyn’s mood and attitude toward teaching changes several times each day, 
but remains essentially a feeling of futility and hopelessness. This has affected my 
field-work and my own mood and attitude. I have done relatively little systematic 
anthropology so far. These journal notes represent about 97% of the work done. 
I am fairly eager and optimistic about the year, but find myself torn in several 
directions—1) to do anthropology, 2) to get this place cleaned and in livable 
condition, 3) consternation because of Evelyn. . . . 


I felt the strain of initial adjustment in a different way from my wife. I 
spent several hours each day probing around the village attempting to orient 
myself to it and to its inhabitants. I followed paths behind houses which 
usually turned out to lead to outhouses; explored the beaches; examined the 
deteriorating totem poles, the carved house posts, and the Big-House; and 
introduced myself to everyone I met. Since I had the feeling that I was being 
watched, I attempted to make my actions as open as possible. I frequently 
engaged villagers in conversation and took notes on items of importance. 

I was received with a mixture of curiosity and uneasiness, which later 
turned to suspicion among a few villagers. My motives for being in the village 
were not clear, since I disavowed being ‘teacher’ and attempted to establish 
myself as an anthropologist ‘interested in their history, language, and way 
of life." My explanation satisfied no one because being “fan anthropologist” 
is outside the existing lexicon of meaning. Little of what I said about my 
purpose made sense to them. My wife was clearly the teacher; therefore her 
status was understood. She had legitimate work to do in the village. But 
what was I doing? Why was I there? Why was my wife working and not 
I? These questions were never stated but were implicit in the reaction of 
many villagers. 

I felt threatened by this reaction and was disturbed because I could not 
meaningfully explain my presence. Within two weeks the Pentecostal 
deaconess confided to me that some of the villagers, especially the young 
men, had concluded I was a spy. My worst offence was public note-taking— 
“He’s writing down all our secrets." Belatedly I stopped my open explora- 
tions and publie note-taking. 

The classroom was the most immediate problem for both of us during the 
early part of the year. The children had been shy and subdued at first, but 
within a few days they were uncontrollably boisterous and inattentive in 
the classroom. My wife discovered that the children were unresponsive to 
her attempts for eliciting group participation. Consequently she could not 
plan any activities involving the entire class, This aggravated the discipline 
problem created by age differences among the students. The younger students 
became restless while she talked to the older ones, and the older students 
were bored ard restless while she talked with the younger ones. The children 
tended to complete their assigned work perfunctorily and as quickly as 
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possible, and they were not able to continue unguided to another task. When 
a given assignment was completed, they filled their time by talking, velling, 
bickering, throwing things, and fighting. My wife found it impossible, for 
example, to co-ordinate the activities of each grade so that every child was 
busy while she taught reading to her beginners. A task that she expected 
the children to complete in fifteen minutes was indifferently completed by 
some in five. She was not able to give her attention to one grade without 
having children in another grade vell across the room: “Mrs. Rohner, I'm 
through. What can I do now?” If she did not respond immediately, they 
began teasing each other. When she did respond, the group with whom she 
had been working became restless. By the end of the first week she was 
prepared to resign, and wrote to a friend: 


If it were up to me I would quit before I have even given it a chance. I don’t think 
I ean stand the thought of just trying to keep the class busy rather than trying to 
teach. The children need to learn the ways of school first. I also discovered that it 
will be impossible for me to do anything with the class as a whole, because of 
the age span. 


The following week we instituted a split-shift system whereby children 
in grades one through four attended school in the morning, and students in 
grades five through eight attended in the afternoon. This resolved most of 
the large-class problems but few of the problems regarding classroom control. 
Discipline and classroom control became increasingly difficult as the children 
became less shy in my wife’s presence. This was especially true among the 
younger children. 

By the third week the problem approached such unmanageable propor- 
tions that we called a parent-teacher’s meeting in order to solicit parental 
cooperation in the attempt to alleviate it. I recorded in my journal-notes, 


Evelyn spoke about her wanting—personally wanting—the children to learn. It 
is important to her that they do, but she cannot be a policeman and a teacher at 
the same time. Specific problems mentioned about class were: 1) throwing things, 
2) paying no attention when addressed, 3) swearing, and 4) hitting each other. 
She then explained the split shift and why it has been instituted. Most of the 
parents were in favor of the split shift... . 


We explained again that I was not the teacher, but that I am an anthropolo- 
gist; I had come to learn as much as I could about their history and about 
their way of life today. We explained at length what I was doing and why. 
That evening I wrote in my journal-notes, 


There seemed to be a strong undercurrent of appreciation and approval for these 
statements. Ronald sat nodding his head while I spoke. Evelyn read a letter of 
introduction from Stanford to which they responded favorably. It seemed to give 
me a formal, understandable position in the community, from their point of view. 


During the coffee break everyone commented that this was the first time 
in the history of the school that the members of the community had been 
invited into the teacher's home for a meeting. Tears welled up in the eyes of 
one of the men when he told us this, and another concurred. We had no 
idea what the implications of the meeting would be when we first called it. 
Certainly we did not suspect that it would be a major factor in our accept- 
ance within the community. 
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The story was told the following day that I had been especially hired to 
write about the people of Gilford. Few people understood what this meant, 
but they were proud that Gilford had been chosen. The role of anthropologist 
contained too many ambiguities, however, for my behaviour to be clearly 
understood or predictable. Consequently I was cast into the status of ‘the 
teacher,’ even though everyone realized my wife was actually in the class- 
room. My status as ‘the teacher’ meant that I was in charge of the school 
and, presumably, that my wife was working for me. 

During the first parent-teacher’s meeting several people mentioned that 
a movie projector and screen belonging to the village had been in the Indian 
Agent's office for ten years. They complained that the Agency Superintendent 
refused to return the equipment. I said that I would talk to the Superin- 
tendent about it and see if I could have it returned. The idea was warmly 
received, but one or two expressed doubts that I would be successful. Some 
believed that I would not really do it. Two days later I accompanied four 
villagers to Alert Bay and retrieved the projector and screen. Several young 
men from the village travelled back to Gilford with us the same day. They 
were pleased that I had been able to reclaim the equipment. The men who 
had been suspicious of me earlier now accepted me into their conversation as 
a regular participant for the first time. When we arrived at Gilford they 
invited me to join a party with other villagers. "Throughout the evening I 
was asked to recount how I had reclaimed the apparatus. Our period of pro- 
bation in the village ended. We were no longer required to prove ourselves. 
Other problems of adjustment and rapport arose throughout the year, but 
the one of general acceptance was settled. 


Subsequent Problems of Field-Work 

We barely avoided the network of mutual grievances described in Chapter 6 
because of our attempts to participate fully in community life. The most 
serious event began at the end of November 1963. The tribal Chief accepted 
me into his trust and confidence and loaned me his gill-netter for the winter, 
giving me priority over some of his kinsmen who had no boat. Within two 
weeks a few villagers began expressing their resentment that the Chief had 
loaned the gill-netter to me rather than to his kinsmen who needed it for 
clam digging. The women were most voluble about this. The Chief had 
earlier admitted to me that he was reluctant to have the village men use the 
All-Man because they often damaged it. He had difficulty collecting the 
repair bill— Sometimes I think they expect me to pay them for using my 
boat." 

He gave me explicit instructions not to loan the All-Man to anyone; I 
was to be responsible for it. The evening after the Chief, Stanley, left the 
village with a load of clams for Vancouver, one of the village men told me 
that Stanley had instructed him to take the 4/l-Man to a nearby trap-line 
to pick up another villager. I was disturbed that the Chief had not told 
me about this before he left, and I was not certain that Stanley had really 
instructed him to take the gill-netter. I wanted to keep my promise about 
not loaning the boat if Stanley had not made the request, and I did not want 
to offend the villager if he had. The Chief later admitted that he had 
instructed his son, Herbert, to take the boat. Herbert had not wanted to 
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go, so he had asked another villager. Stanley said that he would not ask any- 
one to use the boat again as long as it was in my charge. The next time he 
left the village, Herbert asked for the keys saying that he needed to take 
a load of iced fish to Alert Bay. Again, I did not know if this was true, but I 
hesitantly gave the keys to him anyway. I was responsible for the boat and 
equipment, but I did not want to offend Herbert by refusing his request, 
partieularly because he and his wife appeared to resent the close working 
relationship I had with his father. Repeatedly on other occasions when his 
father was away Herbert said that he needed the All-Man for apparently 
legitimate purposes. 

We were in a position where we were constantly forced to make decisions 
about the use of the All-Man without adequate knowledge of the existing 
normative standards by which such decisions should be made. The standards 
used by the villagers for evaluating appropriate use and control of property 
were not the same as the ones we were using. We had assumed that we were 

assigned exclusive rights and obligation to the gill- netter, but it became 
apparent that neither Stanley nor the villagers perceived our use of the boat 
in the same way. In effect, it was free for us to use whenever it was not needed 
for other purposes, but uh was to be responsible for maintenance, repairs, 
equipment, gas, and oil? I believed that I was fully responsible for these 
when I accepted the boat, but I had no way of controlling them when it 
was used by others. I raised this issue with Stanley, but he did not give me 
a satisfactory explanation. The question was meaningless because it was based 
on my assumptions about the meaning of responsibility which were different 
from those held by the villagers. 

During this time I reached a temporary plateau in field-work. Data 
collected per unit of time dropped decidedly, and I felt I was drifting some- 
what aimlessly. I had become habituated to the routine of village life and 
was developing few insights and hypotheses for testing. Problems regarding 
the All-Man bothered me, as did my relationship with Herbert who began 
calling me "Riley," and "Riley Rohner.” I asked him what he meant the 
first time he said it, and he explained, "You're leading the life of Riley." 
He saw me talking to the villagers and watching and working with them, 
but since he had no clear idea what I was doing, I appeared to be loafing. 
His joking caught me at a time when I was feeling vulnerable in my relations 
with some of the men. Two days later I recorded: 

We are in need of a vacation from the island—a chance to get away and take a 
good look at ourselves and the village. Both of us are getting too caught up in 
village affairs, creating strain and tension in us. Fortunately the antagonism that 
is shown toward us, if it is real, is only among a very limited number of villagers. 
We have an excellent working relation with the majority. 


We left the village for two weeks at the end of December. With Stanley's 
approval we gave the boat keys to Herbert, who reluctantly returned them 
when we came hack. He intermittently used the boat during the next few 
weeks. Tension regarding the A/l-Man was increased, as reported in the 
following journal entry, when he demanded to use the boat for three consecu- 
tive days. 


Herbert eame by this afternoon asking for the keys to the All-Man. He wants Lo 
go to Simoom Sound today and pick up crab pots tomorrow. He told me Friday 
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that he wanted the keys to put out Stanley's erab pots, but Stanley knew nothing 
of it when Evelyn mentioned it to him. Wednesday he wants to deliver a box of 
fish to the Bay. I mentioned this to Evelyn who got angry because Stanley told 
her last Sunday that *"Phere's no reason for Herbert to be using the Al-Man now 
that the clam tide is over.” 


The problem reached a climax a few days later when I asked Stanley why 
only one oar was on board the gill-netter. Two pairs had been locked inside 
the eabin when we left the village at the end of December. He gave me a 
penetrating stare and informed me that Herbert had said three oars were 
missing when we left. I had been worried that something like this would 
eventually happen. It was my word against his son's. All three of us were 
in an awkward position, but Stanley faced the greatest dilemma. Somehow 
he had to reconcile his feelings toward me, whom he liked and respected, 
with his paternal feelings and obligations toward his son. Shortly thereafter 
we agreed that I should relinquish responsibility for the 4//-Man in order 
to avoid any further conflict. 


Herbert and his wife became much friendlier after the problem with the 
All-Man was settled. At the same time and for extraneous reasons we saw 
less of Stanley for a month. Consequently they did not have to compete 
with us for Stanley's favour. Herbert and his wife invited us to their home 
many times in the remaining months, and we reciprocated. Eventually we 
became good friends. Herbert’s wife wept when we left the village at the end 
of the summer, and a few weeks later she wrote to my wife. 


Well I can't tell you how much I miss having you pop in any time of the day to 
visit me. I think I won't become friendly with anyone again as I hate good-bys, 
you know everyone here hated to see you all go. Well, I'd like to just say that 
you are the very best friend I have ever known, so there. 


In the process of their field investigations anthropologists frequently pose 
a threat to others. This is notably true of people who have a vested interest 
in the community where the anthropologist is working and who feel their 
interests are being disturbed. We posed a threat to the Pentecostal deaconess 
because of our extensive participation in village life. Hilda is a knowledgeable 
woman. She helped us a great deal in getting oriented to the village and the 
surrounding area and eased many of my wife's early problems of adjustment. 
She was able to supply me with invaluable data, the absenee of whieh would 
have made the initial months of research more diffieult. Later, however, 
she felt insecure because of our involvement in community affairs. One 
afternoon she talked to two villagers, Henry and Norma, and chided Henry 
for drinking too much. Henry retorted that we, “the teachers," do not 
"talk bad" about the Indians’ drinking; in fact we drink with Indians our- 
selves. Hilda was angered by this comment and replied that she had nothing 
in common with us and that the only reason I drank with the villagers was 
to get information for my book. During parties throughout the remainder 
of the year and during the summer of 1964, I was confronted with the ques- 
tion, "Is it true the only reason you drink with us is to get information for 
your book?" Most people did not really believe it, but a few sought reassur- 
ance when I drank with them. One of the few repercussions of Hilda's com- 
ments is reflected in the following journal entry. 
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We had some beer on Herb's boat and then moved to Patrick's place. Henry and 
Norma were in bed drinking. Norma was in a foul mood. She told us to get out of 
the house— *"This isn't the Ritz, you f...... bastards.” At one point she com- 
mented to the effect, **You'll have something else to put in your book, you spy.” 
She was looking at one of the other men when she said it, but the comment was 
obviously directed toward me. She was equally as unpleasant to her brother, Pat. 


Our Impact on the Village 


Throughout the year we strongly encouraged the perpetuation of customary 
traditions and technology such as barbecuing salmon and clams, carving, 
painting, and Indian dancing. The people of Gilford were pleased because 
we displayed our artifacts with obvious pride, and they were flattered by 
our interest in their history and customs. I was honoured by Chief Philip 
who spoke at length during several ceremonial dances about the work I 
was doing and about how my constant probing had renewed in him and 
others an interest in Indian customs. Once, for example, he said, “I would 
like to publicly acknowledge my debt of gratitude to my esteemed anthro- 
pologist friend, Mr. Ron Rohner, for rejuvenating my long lost interest in 
old Indian customs." 

Before we left the village in August 1963, we were told of plans for a potlatch 
during the forthcoming Christmas season. We were asked to return so that 
I could be given a publicly validated Indian name, but the potlatch was 
called off because of the economie hardships created by the fish strike. 
Earlier in the year we received a letter from the Superintendent of Indian 
schools in which he wrote, 


What scares me is the vacuum that you will leave when you go South. The 
sympathetie involvement that has taken place since you arrived will be missed 
greatly. My grapevine has been most complimentary to you, but I do not think 
that complimentary is too accurate. The Indians are a bit overwhelmed but like 
| what is going on. All the reports that have come to me have been good and this 
| was to be expected. Too few try to understand; too few listen; too few care. 


One of the young men who had been most distrustful of my activities during 
the year gave us the highest compliment. On our last day at Gilford he said 
to us, "I was never proud of being from Gilford until you came." We received 
many letters from the villagers after leaving Gilford. In one of them Stanley 
wrote, “We the Gilford Islanders will always remember you folks. You have 
left quite an impression on the Peoples.”’ 

Our feelings about the village are expressed in a letter written by my wife 
two months before we left. 


I have to laugh ina way. Last September I wanted nothing more than to go home. 
If there had been a convenient method of leaving this rather remote village, I 
probably would have done so. Now look at me. I love it and am really sad that 
we will not return next September. Of course there have been bad moments, 
moments of extreme homesickness on my part, times of extreme frustration on 
Ron’s part. But what a wonderful ending to a year, a village in which feeling is 
good, a community that is functioning together — something they have not done 
before this year. 

As you can see, the Rohners have become extremely involved in their new 
home. I am thankful that we will be able to spend the summer here. Many of the 
people have expressed regret that we will not be back next year; Ron and I also 
feel that way. 
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6.2 


6.3 
6.4 


6.5 


APPENDIX A 


FIELD SCHEDULE 
(with suggested revisions in brackets) 


COS St rp d m RAE RC aa t TRIS EE 


Date: 


Name: 


Cy UNS a ES Date of Birth: 
Where Born: 


Band and/or Tribal Affiliation: 


Parents: 


EDI tiered oe cc r2 Hand and/or Tribal 
Affiliation: 


Mother se Name (Maman —— 0 Band and/or 
Tribal Affiliation :— 


Marriage and Family: 


Present Marital Status (check one): 
a) Married. — Date of Marriage — | Age át Marriage. — 
Relationship to Spouse... . . [Age at Marriage (Spouse)___] 
D Widowed . . Year — —. — — Age at Marriage 
Relationship to Spouse... 1. 
c) Separated . Year__.. Age at Marriage 
Relationship to Spouse. A 
d) Divorred. Year 1  Ageat Marriage 
Relationship to Spouse... . 1 
e) Common-law — — — Year . . . Age at Alliance |. |. . . Relationship 
Lo Spoli un 
f) Single 


Spouse’s Name (Maiden) a) 
(0) Pand AMAUO aM eae Rey MMR Meer cy 


B) Ave 


Where Living When Married. a) Ego. 1 111. b) Spouse 


Residence After Marriage (check one): 


a) NeoloaL z .— . . b) Patrloanl. . . . —. o) Matrilocal  . 
d) Other (specify) 


Circumstances of Present Marriage or Alliance (check one): 


a) Arranged by Kinsmen. 1 1 1, b) Own choice. 
c) Other (specify) 
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6.6 Form of Marriage or Alliance: 


a) Indian Style. b) White Church eux: 0) MOM LERNEN 
Urdu ipa. cc [e )Ageney.— — lm 
f) Common-law  — . . .] 


6.7 Children of Present Marriage: [Include Deceased Infants and Children] 


Date of Where Where 
Name Birth Sex Living Born 


gu 9 mr 


6.8 Adopted or Other Children: [Include Illegitimate Children] 


Date of Where Where 
Name Birth Sex Living Born 
1. 
2. 
3. 

6.9 Married Children: 

Spouse’s Band or Tribal Kin Where 

Name Name (Maiden) Affiliation Tie Living 
l. 
2. 
3. 
4, 

6.10 Previous Marriage(s) or Alliance(s): [Age at Marriage or Alliance___________. } 
Spouse's Band or Tribal Kin Where Living 
Name Affiliation Tie Now 

1. 

2. 

3. 

[Circumstances of Previous Marriage(s) or Alliance(s) (check one): 

a) Arranged by Kinsmen ——————— b) Own choice TPAD I IAE 
E Lut enum SEN IS Pe ae a] 

[Form of Previous Marriage(s) or Alliance(s): 

a) Indian Style — .— .. b) White Church. —————. c) Both 

d) Other (specify)... e) Agency 

f) Common-law_____] 


6.11 Why Dissolution (check one): 


a) Deceased__. b) Divoreed__t...._ c) Separated 
d) Common-law (separation) 


6.12 Children of Previous Marriage(s) or Alliance(s): [Include Deceased Children] 


Where Where 
Name Age Sex Living Born 


"wd ad 3 
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6.13 Present Household Composition (from oldest to youngest): 


9.4 


9.5 


Name Age Relationship to Ego 
l. Ps ACC BE A ROSE 
2 MO Kap ur En TERA 
aet. Stet i ec ile ro ul IMS SES 
4 ITE x 


Residential History and Travel: [Ego and Spouse] 

How Long Lived at Gilford 

Wheel Hatore. ol LL new bong 
Where Spouse's Parents Live: a) Father______._ b) Mother 


Places Visited (e.g., Vancouver, Fort Rupert, Island Villages, Campbell River): 


How Often Visited 'These Places: 


Occupation and Income: 


Primary Source(s) of Income: a) Fishing—————. b) Clam E c un 
c) Trapping. d) Logging.  . — . e) Other (specify) 


Other Sources of Income (e.g., carving, Family Allowance, relief, unemployment 
cheques:) 


Approximate Annual Income from Each of the Above (last year): 
nu SESS ec ccu 


Approximate Total Income from all Sources (last year): 
Approximate Total Expenditures (last year): 


Indian Identification: [Ego and Spouse] 


Indian Name(s) 
How. Secured’ (9.1). e. podatek, and Whon =i eee 


Q*iso (‘privilege’) or Tribal Position (e.g., Tribal chief, hamatsa, use of a mask) 


Major Language Spoken in the Home (check one): 
1) Kwakwala__t_ —  —. 2) Engish . 3I) Half and Half 


Children’s Knowledge of Kwakwala (check one): 
a) Buperior ..— —. b) Good. .— — — .- e) Poor 
d) Little or none ; 


Indian Objects in the Home: a) Many. . b) Few c) None 
Education: 
Grade Achieved in School: a) Ego... Where 

b) Spouse Where 


Religion: [Ego and Spouse] 
b) Pentecostal 


Church Affiliation (check one): a) Anglican 
c) None d) Other (specify) 
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11.2 Frequency of Attendance in Religious Activities (cheek one): 
a) Frequently b) Occasionally 


—. c) Seldom or Never... 


12. Possessions: 


12.1 Possessions Owned (check those applicable): 
a) Washing Machine 
c) Outhouse 
f) Other (specify) 


b) Inside Running Water |  .. 
d) Radio. e) Power Saw. — — 


12.2 Boat Ownership or Rental (specify which): 


ENR NY 2 a a LLL o M BEDRL Le ic ee 5 
c) Approximate Value 


183. Social and Political Activities: [Ego and Spouse] 


13.1 Interest in Village Affairs and Activities: a) Strong... b) Moderate. 
c) Little di'Nomm. 


13.2 Office(s) Held (name): 


13.8 Major Forms of Recreation: a) Visiting b) Drinking. 


fester —— —— dq) Athistios — —  —. e) Hunting  — 
f) Other (specify) 


(To be completed by investigator) 


14. Basis for Inclusion in this Schedule (check one): 
a) Household head... b) Self-sufficient individual 


15. Household Appraisal: 


15.1 Furnishings (describe): 
a) ‘Type 
UE oT er Eg SS a ee eee LR 


15.2 House, General Condition (check one): 
a) Excellent b)Geod.-—. c) Fair 


d) Poor 
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APPENDIX B 
POLL: GILFORD ISLAND BAND COUNCIL ELECTION QUESTIONNAIRE 


It was necessary to make the wording of the questionnaire as simple and straightfor- 
ward as possible within the bounds of accuracy. The limited vocabulary of most people 
in the village does not allow for the degree of precision that might be desired. The wording 
in two questions was often modified during the administration of the questionnaire. 'The 
phrase ‘influence the opinions of’ in question two was not understood by many village 
members; consequently the question was often rephrased as “who usually has the best 
ideas that others follow?" Similarly the word ‘moderately’ in question six had to be 
rephrased as “a little bit" for the same reason. Fifteen minutes were usually required 
to administer the questionnaire. Whenever possible the respondents were given the ques- 
tionnaire and allowed to fill it out by themselves, but it was frequently necessary to read 
the questions aloud and write their answers for them. The questionnaire is presented below: 


Name: Date: 


1. In your opinion, who are the three people who are most capable of acting as councillors 
in the village? (Include yourself if you wish.) 

l. 

2. 

3. 


2. In your opinion, who are the three people who most influence the opinions of the 
people in the village? (Include yourself if you wish.) 


l. 
cR RUNS Ms uei RR On cA afe ta D SU ded a tp uu puc er ee e AI 
3. 


3. Who are your three best friends in the village? 
rte 
2. 
3. 


4. In your opinion, who are the three most respected people in the village (most admired, 
most highly regarded)? (Include yourself if you wish.) 

l. 

2. 

3. 


5. Who do you think most people in the village will choose as the three councillors? 
(Include yourself if you wish.) 


13 
2. 
3. 
6. How worthwhile (valuable) do you believe the Band Council is in the village? 
a) very b) moderately c) not very d) not at all 
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7. Would you be interested in serving on the Band Council if you were nominated? 
&) yes b) undecided c) no 


8. How well do you like most of the people in the village? 


a) very much b) quite a bit c) not much d) not at all 


9. How well do you think most of the people in the village like you? 
a) very much b) quite a bit c) not much d) not at all 


10. Where do you have most of your friends? 
a) at Gilford b) elsewhere 
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APPENDIX C 
THE ETHNOGRAPHY IN PROSPECT: PROBLEMS FOR FIELD RESEARCH 


Unresolved problem areas, as they relate to the Gilford Island Band specifically, and 
to the Kwakiutl generally, may be discussed from three viewpoints: (1) problems regarding 
the indigenous social system, (2) problems regarding the indigenous social system in relation 
to the contemporary social system, and (3) problems regarding the contemporary social 


system. 

Problems Regarding the Indigenous Social System—Currently the most basic and pressing 
need is to work among the few remaining Indians who have a clear and accurate memory 
of the late Potlatch period. Aside from the desirability of collecting new data as they relate 
to specific tribes during the Potlatch period, it is of fundamental importance to check Boas's 
materials. The following comments are not made to depreciate the value of Boas’s work, 
but to draw attention to the fact that certain problems are contained within it. Boas 
collected a great body of data, most of which is invaluable, but some of which is inaccurate, 
incomplete, or inconsistent. It is necessary to work out from his data that which is relevant 
to the Kwakiutl of Fort Rupert (KwaigyuL) only, to other specific tribes, or to the southern 
Kwakiutl generally. In order to develop an accurate culture-history of the Kwakiutl 
and to describe with validity the changes which have taken place, it is also necessary to 
identify and correct as many of the inaccuracies or inconsistencies in his data as possible 
while the relevant data are still retrievable. 

Another and perhaps most important reason for working with elderly informants is to 
develop an accurate description of Kwakiutl social organization during the Potlatch period. 
The basic criticism levelled by anthropologists against Boas is the fact that he did not 
systematically describe indigenous Kwakiutl social organization and other features of the 
social system. Because of the fundamental transformations that have occurred among 
the Kwakiutl, it may not be possible to completely reconstruct different aspects of the 
social system as they relate to the various tribes in the Gilford area, but at least partial 
descriptions may be made for many of them. Even this will probably not be possible in 
a few more years. 

Specific problems which need clarification include the precise form and characteristics 
of numimots, the tribal rankings through time, the traditional kinship system and its range 
of application among the various tribes, and the basic issue of rank and class stratification. 
Each of these is briefly discussed in this ethnography, but only in outline form. In more 
general terms, an ethnography needs to be reconstructed of a Kwakiutl tribe around the 
turn of the century. The tribe selected would probably have to be the AwaigyuL because 
most published information relates to it. Several knowledgeable AwargyuL elders are 
living who could furnish a substantial part of the information which is missing from the 


records of Boas and others. 

Indigenous Social System in Relation to the Contemporary—The problems contained 
within this category are problems of culture change. Helen Codere has published works 
of high quality on different facets of this issue, but some changes are impossible to trace 
without better background data of the type suggested above. ‘The shift in social organiza- 
tion from Murdock's Polynesian type to the Eskimo type is one problem which cannot 
be fully discussed without 2 more detailed knowledge of indigenous social organization 
and its variation among the different tribes. 

Competitive potlatching in its traditional form has ceased to exist, but potlatching 
for such special occasions as death and marriage continues in modified form. The same is 
true of ceremonial dancing. A few elementary examples give an indication of the changes 
which have occurred in potlatching. Today few people except elders are able to speak or 
understand the form of Kwakwala that is used in potlatehes. To the extent that potlatch- 
ing continues to exist in the future, potlatch language will probably change, as will the 
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form and procedures that are considered appropriate. At one time property was distrib- 
uted according to an ordered schedule based on relative rank or on power-prestige. An 
individual received a given amount of property even if he did not attend the potlatch, 
but today those individuals who do not attend generally receive nothing. The exact basis 
on whieh property is distributed in contemporary potlatehes is unclear. Resolution of 
this problem awaits further research. 


Problems Regarding the Contemporary Social System—An explieation of the full range 
of issues which are unsettled regarding the contemporary Kwakiutl would be inappro- 
priately long. Consequently only some of the more important ones are cited, A number of 
specific problems have been mentioned in the preceding chapters. The more important 
ones are recapitulated and those of lesser importance are not. 

As stated in Chapter 1, Kwakwala has not been adequately described since the major 
publications of Boas. Some basic phonological shifts have taken place in the language 
since the time of his earlier publications. It is often impossible to use Boas’s texts and other 
published materials while in the field because of these changes; frequently informants do 
not recognize terms using Boas’s transcriptions. Kwakwala as used in potlatches probably 
conforms closely with standard Kwakwala around the turn of the century, but as indicated 
earlier, few people understand or speak this type. In order to adequately assess the position 
of the contemporary Kwakiutl in relation to the Kwakiutl of the past, a study of Kwakwala 
as currently spoken appears necessary. Excellent data are available from the work of Boas 
for comparative purposes. 

Three Bands, the Quawshelah from Smith Inlet, the Nakwato from Blunden Harbor, and 
the Kwawkewlth from Fort Rupert, will combine at one site on Vancouver Island in the 
near future. The Nakwato and the Quawshelah will move from their traditional village 
sites on the mainland of British Columbia. The move is not so great for the Kwawkewlth 
who already live on Vancouver Island eight miles from the new site, the Tsul-qua-te River 
Indian Reserve. The relocation is expected to involve about 125 people, although there 
are approximately 400 registered members of the three Bands. The Bands have not had 
close ties in the past; consequently problems will emerge from this resettlement which are 
of interest for anthropological study. A new power-prestige structure will develop, new 
interpersonal alignments will be created, and new social, economic, and political adjustments 
will be made. 

The acculturative categories that are suggested in the ethnography need further 
elaboration and refinement. No quantitative documentation is offered which firmly estab- 
lishes the categories as described, although qualitative data are ample. Several issues are 
apparent as they relate to the acculturative situation of the Indians. Evidence is available 
suggesting a difference in religious preference in relation to acculturative category; where 
choice is available, individuals in the future-oriented class appear to prefer the Anglican 
Church and members of the subsisting-oriented class seem to prefer the Pentecostal. This 
appears to be notably true at Alert Bay. The mechanisms which are operative to produce 
this differential preference are not clear. The impact of the White fishing and logging 
population as models of behaviour over time is also relevant to the acculturative situation 
of Indians in the Gilford area. The hypothesis was offered earlier that the most meaningful 
Indian-White contact occurs first at the occupational level and then, with this introduction, 
at the social level. Indians will tend to become like that population to the extent that the 
former associate and identify with the latter. This along with the whole problem of emer- 
gent cultural forms needs a great deal more research, 

Aspects of contemporary social organization also need further investigation. A state- 
ment was made in Chapter 5 that the contemporary kinship terms used by the Indians 
are a rough approximation of those used by English-speaking White Canadians, that is, 
Eskimo cousin terminology. This problem deserves closer scrutiny for the possibility of 
incipient patterning. Perhaps the use of English kin terms is not so inconsistent as it usually 
appears. 

Most of the data regarding contemporary social organization within the village were 
collected from the point of view of actual behaviour rather than normative preferences. 
A set of data on normative preferences is needed for comparative purposes. That is, data 
are presented regarding the mean, median, mode, and range of ages at which individuals 
were married, but no statement is made about preferences in these terms. Similarly, data 
are offered which show the frequency of marital recruitment by Band and tribe, and cer- 
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tain conclusions are drawn on the basis of these data; but again, no data are recorded as 
they relate to preferences for Band or tribal recruitment, or both. The latter type of data 
‘s useful in order to determine the relationship between ideal and real aspects of social 
organization. The “statistical frequency stance” has been taken here; data based on the 
‘Sural rule stance" need to be examined in greater detail. The argument has been made 
that inferences made on the basis of the former may be distorted because of the possibility 
of chance, or an insignificant variation around a norm. On the other hand, conclusions 
drawn purely on the basis of stated preferences may be equally as distorted to the extent 
that a wide variance exists between behavioural preferences and actual behaviour. 

An equally broad problem area relates to the life cycle for which insufficient information 
is available. The section devoted to childbirth and infancy is sketchy, as is that given to 
the problem of adolescent courtship patterns. The transition from late childhood or ado- 
lescence to adulthood needs further inquiry. The point at which an individual is accorded 
adult status and the criteria used for distinguishing an adult from a non-adult are not clear. 

The education of Indian children is a great and complex issue. A basic question 
needing expanded attention is, why do Indian children perform less well than White 
children of comparable age groups in Provincial schools? The contours of this problem 
are described in an earlier chapter as are some suggestions directed toward its resolution. 
One reason for their relatively depressed academic performance is oriented around inade- 
quate teachers, but even well-trained and competent teachers often become ineffective 
in Indian day schools. A basic hypothesis is presented which, under many circumstances, 
accounts for this: The longer a teacher remains surrounded by, but socially isolated from, 
the Indians on a person-to-person basis, the less his ability to realistically appraise their 
behaviour. This leads to an anxiety-based fantasy-assessment of the Indians which often 
leads to a manifest fear-reaction. The higher the anxiety level and the greater the fantasy 
content in his perception of the Indians, the more distorted the teacher's interpersonal 
relations with them will be. Thus, the anxiety-fantasy reaction tends to be perpetuated. The 
fantasy-anxiety reaction cited in the hypothesis is discussed in the chapter on education. 

Suicide is generally an unlisted cause of death among the Indians on the coast of British 
Columbia. Its incidence is probably not high, but it occurs in threat or in fact frequently 
enough to warrant serious consideration as a research topic. Suicide attempts and threats 
usually occur during periods of drinking. The use of intoxicants among the Kwakiutl has 
fundamental implications for a wide range of life situations and deserves a great deal 
more research, 

The final research topic to be mentioned relates to Band Councils and their effectiveness. 
Suggestive data are presented in the ethnography regarding this problem, but many issues 
were given insufficient attention and some were given none. Councillors tend to be elected 
to office on the basis of friendship and power-prestige. The prediction is made that coun- 
cillors will generally maintain power and prestige during tenure of offlce, but that they will 
tend to lose the friendship. A hypothesis which is related to this prediction is also made: 
the less an individual of high power-prestige controls and acts on authority, the better he is 
liked. Qualitative evidence pertaining to this relationship is presented in this ethnography, 
but further research is needed to establish it quantitatively. 
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